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vast majority of the people with him. In the House 
of Representatives, for example, the majority for 
repeal was over two to one; and abroad enlightened 
opinion is likewise upon his side. That he must win 
can hardly be doubted. Even in the Senate it now 
appears that there is a majority for the President; 
but as there is no closure possible, the minority is 
able to drag on the discussion. Sooner or later, 
however, the minority must be worn out, and 
when it is—when the Sherman Act is repealed and 
confidence has revived and the country is becoming 
prosperous once more—it will be to the credit of 
the President that he has guided the country 
safely through a grave crisis. Doubtless the coming 
repeal of the McKinley Act will.give him fresh 
opportunities for exhibiting the same qualities in a 
not less favourable light. If so, if he gives the 
United States sound money and a good tariff, he can 
hardly fail to attain a popularity that few of his 
recent predecessors ever gained. It is possible that 
he may be elected to a third term. There is 
indeed a certain danger from the “ Solid Democratic 
South.” But if he escapes this, President Cleveland 
is likely to have abundant opportunities for increas- 
ing his influence over Congress and insensibly 
modifying the American Constitution. 


FINANCE. 


HE silver deadlock in the United States Senate 

is causing great stagnation and much discourage- 
ment upon the Stock Exchange. Active operators are 
looking to the repeal of the Sherman Act by the Senate 
for the signal for a revival. They will again be dis- 
appointed. It is quite likely, of course, that there 
will be a short outburst of speculation, but it will 
not last. In South America there is little improve- 
ment as yet. If, indeed, the official telegrams 
are to be believed, the revolutionary movements in 
Argentina have been suppressed. But if order 
is permanently restored, there is as little prospect 
as there was of honest and efficient administra- 
tion, and without that the outlook is not very 
bright. In Brazil the Government seems to be 
rapidly losing ground. At home every kind of 
business is disturbed by the coal strike. But we 
may hope that that cannot last much longer, and 
when it comes to an end there are good grounds for 
believing that trade will gradually revive. On the 
Continent the preparations for the conversion of the 
French a per cents. are giving rise to the belief that 
thre will be a great increase of activity on the Paris 
Bourse, accompanied by a general rise in prices. But 
in spite of the efforts of the Government, there is 
little sign of improvement in Spain, while in Italy 


the crisis is growing more acute every day. Even 


the German press, which is so interested in the 
material prosperity of Italy, is beginning to warn 
that country that there is little chance of floating a 
large loan in Berlin. There is no doubt at all as to 
the truth that before long Italy must borrow if it 
is to fulfil its engagements, that to borrow at home 
would increase its difficulties, and that to borrow a 
large amount abroad will be extremely difficult. 
France certainly will not lend; in this country 
investors are shy ; therefore the success of the loan 
will mainly depend upon Germany. But in spite of 
the progress made during the present century 
Germany is still a very poor country, and she cannot 
afford to lend largely to a State whose future is so 
uncertain as that of Italy. 

Whether the Indian Government ought or ought 
not to impose a duty upon silver is being eagerly 
discussed in the City. The India Council has to 
pay in London this year about 18} millions sterling ; 
but it has not obtained even 6 millions sterling 
yet by the sale of its bills and telegraphic trans- 
ters, although more than half the year is over. 


One cause of its failure to sell is the large im- 
ports of silver into India. Some of the advisers of the 
Government are suggesting that a heavy duty should 
be imposed to put a stop to these imports; but it is 
an extremely dangerous policy. The people want 
the silver or they would not go on buying it on so 
great a scale. Is it right, or even prudent, to 
prevent the people from purchasing what they want? 
In all reasonable probability the demand for the 
Council's bills and telegraphic transfers will increase 
henceforward, and it is to be hoped, therefore, that 
the Government will not act hastily. The rate 
of discount in the open market continued to 
fall all through the week until on Thursday 
morning it was no better than 1 per cent. 
The Directors of the Bank of England conse- 
quently lowered their rate from 3} per cent. 
to 3 per cent. Even still, it will be seen, the 
Bank rate is more than twice that of the open 
market, and, consequently, the Bank practically 
has not a chance of doing real banking business. 
But to lower the rate much farther would be dan- 
gerous. But while it is easy to understand the 
hesitation of the Directors, the whole position of 
the money market is anomalous and unsatisfactory 
at present. The great joint stock banks, the bill 
brokers, and the discount houses are competing 
eagerly with one another, as if there were not a 
danger ahead, while, in reality, there are dangers 
and difficulties wherever we look. 


THE MASTER OF BALLIOL. 


ITH the death of the Master of Balliol the 

most potent and picturesque figure in modern 
Oxford has passed out of sight. He had no peer, and 
leaves no successor. His name had a mystic charm, 
and lived within an ever enlarging cycle of myth- 
ology ; it was equally well known in the university, 
in society, in the country, and in the world of letters 
and of learning. While he was one of the most 
audacious of men, he seemed one of the simplest, 
and he always looked most gentle when he was 
saying or doing the strongest things. He could say 
very severe things to his men, but his severities were 
so without personal sting, and, as a rule, so directed 
against a real weakness, that they often came to be 
among the treasured memories of their victims. No 
head of a house was ever more loyally loved, or 
had his good things more fondly quoted, or had more 
sharp and witty sayings made for him, or had a 
greater number of the traditional stories of his 
college and the university placed to his credit. This 
week all over the world wherever Balliol men are 
—and where are they not?—there will be sadness 
and mourning; for the old-loved master is no 
more, and the kindly face will never again beam 
or the familiar voice let fall its words of genial 
wisdom, or quaint allusion, or keen criticism. And 
with the Master a glory has passed away from 
both college and university, and the place as they 
knew it they can now know no more. 

We may say of the Master: he loved Oxford much 
but Balliol more. From the time he came into re- 
sidence, now fifty-eight years ago, the college has 
been his home, and for it he has thought and 
laboured and lived. While there is a common 
Oxford type, yet each college has its.own specific 
character, and in the Master the Balliol character- 
istics were impersonated. In a sense true of no 
other, we may say the Head was here the House. 
The canonries of Christ Church are. the homes 
of the conventional Anglican; within the gardens 
of New College “ manners makyth man”; and the 
cloisters of Magdalen have too often proved, accord- 
ing to a mot of the Master's, the grave of good 
reputations. But in Balliol a freer and more 
human spirit reigned, and he loved to read its char- 
acter in the men it had formed. He had a vivid 
and retentive memory, and he could make his 
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reminiscences as fascinating to his hearers as they 
were dear to himself. He could tell anecdotes of Dr. 
Jenkyns, the Master of his undergraduate days, 
which the living undergraduates were accustomed to 
tell of himself, until it almost seemed as if the stories 
belonged to the office rather than to the man. Arch- 
bishop Tait, one of his tutors, he loved to describe as 
full of Scotch humour and kindness, a man who never 
sought preferment, and was never harmed by it when 
itcame. William George Ward he understood with an 
insight which has been denied to his son, and it was 
characteristic of the Master that though Ward 
thought him no fit person to speak to on theo- 
logical subjects, he yet stood by Ward against the 
Heads. Arthur Stanley was a memory he specially 
loved, and he often seemed to feel as if Stanley were 
the maker of the ideals he was trying to realise, 
almost plaintively wishing, as if he were still by his 
side, to see the process of realisation which was being 
worked by the spirit of the time. Of his own con- 
temporaries, he loved to recall Stafford Northcote, 
who stood with him in the first class of his year, 
Arthur Hugh Clough, and Matthew Arnold, who, 
though both younger than himself, were yet near 
enough in age to find him as susceptible to their 
influence as they were to his. Of these, and of 
still living contemporaries like Lord Coleridge and 
Bishop Temple—who was, indeed, in his pre- 
episcopal days a theologian after the Master's 
mind—he used to weave together reminiscence and 
reflexion in a way that showed the young man still 
alive within the old. For no man was ever less of 
the mere laudator temporis acti; to him the world 
lived and moved, and man lived and moved with it. 
And his ambition, alike as Master and tutor, was to 
make Balliol play a worthy part in enlarging this 
life and in furthering this movement; and so nothing 
that made for its honour ever escaped him, or was ever 
forgotten. He was anxious to get the best men for its 
‘scholarships and exhibitions, and to make the best of 
the men when got. Though the college was poor 
—indeed, one of the poorest in Oxford—he made 
it far more efficient as a home of education than 
colleges that had four or five times its wealth, and it 
came to be a matter of course that Balliol should 
head the honours’ lists. And the Master watched 
the men who had gone out as jealously as those who 


had come in. Their successes were dear to him, for’ 


they were like an enlarged list of Balliol honours. 
It has, indeed, been often made a matter of reproach 
that while the college achieved marked distinction 
in the schools, its men did little for learning in later 
life. But this is an unfair criticism, due to the very 
variety of the successes achieved. The college that 
contributed T. H. Green, Edward Caird, and Wm. 
Wallace to philosophy, D. B. Monro, Wm. Newman, 


and Robinson Ellis to classics, Andrew Bradley to 


English literature, Charles Gore to theology, and 
Arnold Toynbee to economics, need not be ashamed 
of its service to letters. But the Master conceived 
that his college ought to contribute to all the sections 
and elements of the nation’s life, and so he rejoiced 
equally in the number of professors and fellows 
and tutors it gave to Oxford—of the present 
Heads seven are Balliol men—or to the colleges 
and universities of Great Britain, her colonies 
and dependencies, in the judges it had on the 
bench, the members it had in Parliament, the 
men in the varied services, home and foreign, the 
sons who had distinguished themselves in science 
or literature, at the Bar, or in the Church. It was 
this vivid interest in the men who had gone down, 
and in all their activities and achievements, which 
saved him from becoming a mere pedagogue or 
academic pedant, and made his work for the college 


‘all so actual and so real. 


And it was the same instinct and feeling that 
made him keep hold of the larger world in the way 
he did. There was no house so hospitable and so 
large in its hospitality as the Master’slodge. During 
term, and especially the summer term, there was a 
weekly procession of notabilities. Statesmen and 


Churchmen, artists and men of letters, judges and 
diplomatists, leaders of society and of thought, met 
round his table, got and gave instruction, and learned 
to cultivate the larger humanities. And he did not 
keep his table select to the notabilities; the under- 
graduate was not forgotten, nor was the tutor or 
local friend. He loved to relieve the work of the 
college by the cheer and the influence of good society. 
Yet it was at the small, or even the ¢éte-¢-téte, dinner 
with some congenial friend that he appeared at his 
happiest. He was a very shy man, not good at 
making conversation without small talk, very critical 
of those who loved it, certain when he suffered from 
it to say something the talker was not likely to 
forget. But where the company was to his mind 
his vein was the happiest; literary, philosophical, 
and religious criticism flowed easily from him, 
caustic but never cynical, most sweetly reasonable 
where most sharp. If he was ever happier, it was 
when he made a little after-dinner or social speech 
on some occasion that appealed to his sympathies. 
What he said was, as a rule, the very perfection of 
artless art, full of choice phrases that seemed to 
come unbidden and always as a surprise, of re- 
miniscences and allusions that appealed at once to 
the imagination and the heart. 

It was characteristic of the Master that his ideas 
of the educative and refining were always enlarging. 
He came to feel that music was as potent to charm 
the undergraduate as the savage breast. Hence came 
those Balliol concerts that have been so marked a 
feature in the later Sunday life of Oxford. He 
believed that to draw men out of their rooms from 
idle gossip, or worse things, to listen to good music, 
was to help to refine and purify them. Then, too, 
though he loved study, he did not despise athletics, 
and he came to feel that, even as regards their en- 
couragement, the college had a function and a duty. 
Hence came the cricket-field, which he did so much 
to secure for the college, and in the laying-out and 
use of which he took so real a pleasure. The last thing 
he wished was to create a race of smugs or drudges, 
or mere intellectual machines; his ideal of educa- 
tion was a completely developed manhood, fitted for 
all the duties and enjoyments of life and time. And 
alike by the hospitalities of his home and the agencies 
of his college he attempted to realise his ideal. 

The work he did asa scholar need not be esti- 
mated here. His earlier attempts were in the region 
of theology. In his book on the Pauline Epistles 
he applied a humanist criticism with rare tact and 
spirit to the least Helleni« of writers, and the result 
was a most suggestive work, though a work that 
did most inadequate justice to his author. It met 
with an unkindly welcome, and excited a suspicion 
which became loud and aggressive distrust when his 
essay in “ Essays and Reviews” appeared. We shall 
not recall the harsh criticism and treatment to which 
he was in those days subjected, but the consequence 
was that he ceased to cultivate the field of theology, 
and became a pure humanist, translator and ex- 
positor of Plato, Thucydides, and Aristotle. He suc- 
ceeded in accomplishing the rare feat of making trans- 
lations which were good literature, and showing that 
work which had been committed to hacks was, when 
done by a scholar, capable of making out of an 
ancient a modern classic. Yet he loved still to teach 
religion in his own way. Twice each term he 
preached in Balliol Chapel, and his spirit always 
charmed even when his speech did not persuade. 
His shy nature was yet a most penetrative, beneficent, 
and religious nature. No more pious man ever lived 
in Oxford, none whom the widow and orphan had 
more cause to bless, or who kept himself more un- 
spotted from the world. He could not bring himself 
to speak in conventional forms, or to reveal his own 
inner mind to the stranger or the inquisitive; but 
his reverence and simple goodness touched all who 
really knew him. Where he felt he could receive 
and not give he was silent; where he could speak 
without fear of being misunderstood, he loved to 
deliver his message. 
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We have not attempted to say anything of what 
he did for Oxford. That is too great a subject for 
our short space. His was one of the most potent 
hands in shaping the new policy and legislation of 
the university, and he helped to create room within 
it for the broader spirits by suffering in the cause of 
freedom. He achieved by what he endured, for 
what he suffered at the hands of intolerance hastened 
its legal death. Yet he valued the efficiency of the 
university quite as much as its freedom. But how- 
ever much he did for the Modern Honours Schools, 
his real service was in what he made Balliol, and it is 
as its Master that he will be remembered. The 
generation that knew him will not look upon his 
like again; but in its memory he will live as one 
who was not simply the illustrious head of a 
famous college, and a distinguished professor and 
scholar in an ancient university, but was still more— 
a generous friend, a beautiful spirit, who loved to 
do secret good, and blushed if he found the good he 
had done made known. 


A APOLOGIA, 

So many enthusiastic descriptions of Professor 
Jowett have appeared in the public press by former 
pupils who loved him, by old Oxford men who 
looked on him with slightly jealous eyes as the 
personification of Balliol,and by distinguished persons 
who knew him only from the social side or by repu- 
tation, that his attitude towards the ordinary Balliol 
undergraduate has passed almost unnoticed. It has 
been assumed that all the Balliol men who were 
members of the college during his long career as tutor 
and Master were his pupils or brought directly under 
his personal influence—which is not the fact—and it 
is often forgotten that many undergraduates re- 
garded the Master only with awe, and tempered 
the pride they felt in his reputation with fear 
of his sarcasm. It is from the point of view 
of an ordinary, commonplace undergraduate of 
Balliol during the years 1877-80 that I write, and I 
write in the first person because I have a word to 
say to other ordinary, commonplace undergraduates 
before and after my time, and because the public 
outside Oxford should know the extent of the 
interest taken by the extraordinary man, whose 
loss in the ripeness of years we all deplore, in the 
careers of those members of his college who were 
not brought directly in contact with him. 

It was a common saying in my time, and probably 
was both at earlier and later times, that the Master 
only cared about undergraduates of Balliol who were 
in some way distinguished either by position, wealth, 
ability, poverty, or eccentricity, and that for the 
ordinary individual he cherished a feeling rather ap- 
proaching contempt. Naturally the undergraduates 
shut out from his favour were thus made to feel 
themselves ordinary, commonplace persons, and, 
however true the fact may have been, they resented 
it. For my own part—and my experience was that 
of several of my contemporaries—I only breakfasted 
with him once, when I was too paralysed with fear 
to speak, and had a few necessary interviews on 
college business, which were always looked forward 
to with apprehension, and got over as briefly as 
possible on both sides. Of course I should have 
known, and so should the others, that it was a 
physical impossibility for the Master to make friends 
with all the undergraduates in residence, and that 
his choice of the poor, the friendless, and the 
eccentric, as well as of the highly born and intel- 
lectually gifted, showed the rare qualities of his 
nature. But none the less, his attitude engendered 
a feeling of dislike and an imputation of favouritism 
which was common among those outside the favoured 
circle. To this feeling of dislike was superadded a 
feeling of fear. The sarcastic remarks attributed 
to him, many of them doubtless only fathered on 
him, and the terrible intervals of silence which 
occurred in interviews with him, and which made 
those not gifted with self-possession make the most 
ridiculous remarks, caused a visit to the Master to 


be avoided whenever possible. Further, in the work 
of teaching—I speak only of my own time—he only 
came in contact with the men reading for the Final 
Classical School, and men reading for other schools 
believed that hedespised their studies and did not care 
about their work. He was reputed to cherish a dis- 
taste for all branches of study outside his own, and 
to desire to make everyone read for the Final Classical 
School. Speaking again of myself, for I must be 
personal to justify this article, the Master was said 
to contemn the Modern History School, and the love 
of the “history” men went out to our tutor, the 
present Master of University College, of whom no 
one possibly could stand in awe, and whose geniality 
formed a marked contrast to the apparent want of 
sympathy of our own Head. The few who were 
honoured by our Master's friendship were naturally 
proud of it, but their number was comparatively 
small, and their affection for him was not contagious. 

But if we disliked and feared the Master, we were 
immensely proud of him. He was the one distin- 
guished Head of a college in Oxford; we bragged of 
his innumerable acquaintances in every line of 
reputation, and the fame of his Saturday to Monday 
parties reflected glory on the college. It was generally 
felt that the fame of Balliol was largely due to the 
efforts and character of the Master, and we felt for 
him something of the admiration of the soldiers of a 
crack regiment for their colonel. The assumption of 
superiority on the part of Balliol men must have 
somewhat galled men at otber colleges, but it held 
us closer together among ourselves. We believed— 
even the most commonplace of us—that we were a 
corps d@élite, and had to justify our position as 
members of the leading college. We reported the 
“ good things” said by the Master, and were inclined 
to be sorry for the men at other colleges, who could 
not boast of such a distinguished man at their head. 
The intense loyalty of Balliol men to their college 
may not have exceeded that of members of other 
colleges, but it was peculiarly and indissolubly con- 
nected with pride in the Master. This was fostered 
by the college tutors, who, both before and after my 
time, have allowed themselves to be effaced by the 
Master's prominence. A more self-devoted, hard- 
working, and learned body of tutors never served 
at any college than at Balliol, and their affectionate 
reverence for the Master made even the most re- 
sentful undergraduate feel that it must be owing 
to some deficiency in himself that he could not share 
their attitude towards one they loved so well. 

On leaving Balliol, the ordinary, commonplace 
undergraduate retained his old dislike and fear of 
the Master. It was commonly said in Oxford that 
Balliol backing helped a man on in the world; it 
may have done so in some very distinguished cases. 
But the ordinary first-class man—I use the words 
“tirst-class”’ strictly in the Oxford sense of a first-class 
degree—got more help from a less famous college. 
First-classes were so common at Balliol that a man 
only did his duty in getting one, and expected and 
received no special reward ; whereas at other colleges 
a successful student became a marked man, worthy 
of special assistance. Professor Jowett was reputed 
to be in the habit of doing great things for his 
friends, in making them acquainted with persons 
of influence and getting them berths; but, as I have 
said, his friends formed only a minority of the college. 
I know, for my own part, though frequently in 
Oxford, I always steadily refused to call on the 
Master for more than twelve years. The old fear 
kept me from him; I did not want to see him, and I 
did not think he recollected my existence. However, 
last July, happening to be in Oxford, I was invited 
to dine in Hall, and truly grateful am I now for the 
opportunity thus afforded me of once more speaking 
to the Master and rectifying my former impressions. 
With malice aforethought, so it seemed to me at the 
time, I was placed next to the Master in Hall, and 
afterwards in Common Room. To my surprise I 
found not only that he recollected who I was, but 
that he knew all about me, and had evidently taken 
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an interest in such work as I happened to have 
done. Not only that, but I found he remembered 
all the ordinary, commonplace undergraduates of 
my time—who had shared my feelings—knew what 
they were doing, and was delighted to talk of 
them. I felt the charm of the wide sympathy I 
had often heard about, but never experienced, 
and recognised that the Master took a sympathetic 
interest in every Balliol man, and that our former 
opinion of him was utterly false. Opportunity had 
failed him to know each one of us in our under- 
graduate days—and that was all; he really did 
take an interest in every one of us, distinguished or 
commonplace, and had followed all our careers with 
sympathy. The charm of that conversation remains 
as an abiding remembrance of delight to me, and I 
think it a duty to emerge for a moment from the shell 
of impersonality and to write as I have done, in order 
that other commonplace, ordinary undergraduates 
of old may learn from the experience of one of 
themselves that the Master, if he did not seek our 
acquaintance in our younger days, yet took a keen 
interest in the after-life of each one of us—of those 
who are humbly labouring in their respective lines 
of life, as well as of those who are making a figure 
in the world. There are many who, like myself in 
former years, might have felt regret at the loss that 
Balliol College has sustained in the death of Benjamin 
Jowett without the sense of personal bereavement 
which must affect his friends and faithful colleagues ; 
it is for them that I mainly write, to assure them 
that they have lost, even though they know it not, 
a hearty sympathiser and ardent well-wisher; and I 
also deem it of some small use to try to explain to 
the wider public why it is that, through natural mis- 
conceptions, all Balliol men may not seem to share 
the love for the man, though they share the pride in 
him as the most famous Master of their college, 
which has been so eloquently expressed by abler 
pens than mine. H. MorRsSE STEPHENS. 


THE OLD BARN. 


HE old red-tiled barn stands stout and staunch 
at the high end of the dipping meadow, amid 
the green-blooming orchard trees. 

As you leave the littered yard where the cattle 
stand knee-deep in fern, lazily munching, their 
odorous breath mingling with the scent of’ hay, 
and as you stand on the wooden lintel of the barn, 
everything outside is full of the movement of life; 
birds are flashing to and fro in the early autumn 
sunshine which steeps the bronzed woodland, and 
the orchard branches sway in the cool west wind. 


‘But as you step within the huge doors, built so as to 


admit a team and a waggon-load of sheaves, you are 
in another world. You look around you: from the 
dusk-shadowed corners floats an interminable peace 
and silence; you are standing in an ancient Dutch 
interior, as in Ostade’s pictures of old-time farmhouse 
life, where, in the evening hour, with door opening 
into the darkening drowsy fields, where lowing 
cattle wait, the old married couple sleep beside 
their quaint hearth a sleep that through all the 
years knows no waking. So inside the old barn, 
all things sleep in the warm, mellow light, lost 
in the huge dusky corners and the heavy shadows 
of the timbered roof. A ray of sunlight has 
followed you through the open doors, falling 
athwart the great square heaps of fodder, 
beans and hay, and the shining oats banked up 
against the oaken walls; the rough-hewn slabs are 
fitted on to the massive framework with great beams 
and ties running across. Against the far end is a 
ladder leaning against a little square loft-like 
window cut high up in the wood, which, swinging 
open, frames a square of light and sky. And this 
light pours slantwise on to the beaten-earth floor, 
where the mice are playing amid the rustling straws. 
Suddenly, as you advance, there is a fluttering of 


wings, and the alarmed martins take wing from 
their many nests on the oaken rafters, and another 
and another flash by, circuiting back to the open 
doors in an arc of light, escaping from the gloom to 
the sunlight and the green trees beyond. 

What generation was it that built this vast old 
structure? The barn remains, while the old farm- 
house is but a heap of stones, its very ground-plan 
covered by the turf this many years. Of no spring 
cutting were these oaken beams: they were hewn 
from the winter oaklands, for they are as hard as 
iron, though outside they have been silvered by the 
rain and sun and frosts of two hundred years, but 
time has only beautified their homeliness. How 
many generations have trampled this earth floor 
since the massive doorposts were driven deep for the 
foundations? How many generations of anxious 
farmers and sturdy farm-servants have stood here 
thankful when the wains drove slowly up the 
meadow, bringing safe to the barn and the hastily 
made stacks around it, the bulking sheaves ? 

Now all here is peace and silence, but it is the 
peace of things accomplished, and of quiet rest after 
the labours of the fields; the steel hoe stands idle 
against the oaken framework, the ashen shaft 
polished by the friction of the hand ; nothing human 
breathes here, but all the signs are of man made 
wealthy by Nature. There is a profound peace in 
the subdued light of this dusky place; only the 
swallows wheel and chirp overhead, and the wind 
sighs as it passes softly through the loft window. 
Here is fruitage, storage, an earth-harbourage as one 
to which the ship comes and from which the ship 
passes; so now if you mount the ladder you can 
hear the voices of the labourers in the distant fields 
at. the oldest work of all, of making the patient 
earth yield indomitable man her stores; they are 
ploughing yonder, and you hear the cry to the 
horses and the jingling of the traces. Before you, 
looking outwards from the window, are the old- 
fashioned yellow apples clustering thick in the 
orchard trees scattered about the close-nibbled dark 
green turf; behind you, in the barn, are peace and 
quiet and shadowy sleep. You must go there 
without; you cannot stay; life is sweetest in the 
open sunshine with living things, and as you pass 
out a few sunbeams touch you, and the thrush in 
the hazels sings a few staves of his liquid autumn 
song. Oh, life, life is very sweet here, and has been 
sweeter to some of the old-time folk. October has 
come to them, as it came to me this morning with 
the keen wind racing over the clear hills in the 
irradiant stainless starlight, and in the thrill of the 
white dawn, when the sun shot gold-rayed through 
the hillside thickets, flashed over the wet-pearled 
meadows, when the thrushes sang in liquid sweet- 
ness of the goodness of God as yonder thrush in the 
sunlight is singing now. EDWARD GARNETT. 


THE DRAMA. 


“SOWING THE WIND ”—“ THE FORESTERS.” 


HE advent of Mr. Comyns Carr to theatrica) 

management is bound to have interesting, and 
may have valuable, results. It is not only that Mr. 
Carr, unlike his brethren, is an author-manager, and 
will, therefore, be sure to give us plays of literary 
quality rather than the mere vehicles for his- 
trionic exhibition which, to the average actor- 
manager, are the only form of Thespis his cart. He 
is a particular sort of author, a dilettante—I use the 
word in its most complimentary sense—a connoisseur, 
a man of the critical temperament, so that we may 
expect him to be eclectic, ondoyant et divers in 
his repertory. For my part, I shall watch the 
outcome of this experiment with altogether 
benevolent curiosity, for Mr. Carr is very much 
the sort of manager whom I, in common with 
others of my tribe, have long been clamouring 
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for; and, if he fails, he will put one of our 
most cherished theories to the rout. But if he does 
fail I shall be much surprised ; for he is not only a 
man of letters, but a man of affairs and the world, 
so that he will doubtless elect, like the under- 
graduate’s Ibis, “to walk safest in the middle.” I 
venture to forecast that he will attempt a golden 
mean between the dramatic Quixotisms and exotisms 
of the Independent Theatre, and the outworn con- 
ventionalisms of the orthodox houses; that, while 
renouncing Ibsen and all his works as “ bad form,” 
he will be careful to satisfy the higher demand upon 
the drama which Ibsenism has so largely helped to 
create; and, generally, that while professing the 
most elegant form of dramatic Toryism, he will 
not disdain to pass Jiberal dramatic measures. It is 
written that the children of this generation are 
wiser than the children of light; I shall not be sur- 
prised if Mr. Carr shows us how to combine the 
greater and the lesser wisdom. One little passage 
in his opening-night speech was eminently charac- 
teristic. “Iam to'd,” said he—“ told” is good; not 
otherwise spake the Olympian gods, sitting apart, 
careless of the world—‘ that some declare art to 
have died yesterday, while others maintain it was 
born to-day; I am of neither school.” <A wily bird, 
the Ibis! 

Eminently characteristic, too, is his initial choice 
ofa play. Sowing the Wind, by Mr. Sydney Grundy, 
is a choice specimen of dramatic eclecticism. It has 
a modicum of thesis, to please those who think that 
art was “born to-day,” with Dumas and Ibsen; it 
has sentiment, fruity and mellow, for those who hold 
that art “ died yesterday,” with Bulwer and Dickens; 
it has a touch of genial animalism to tickle the old- 
fashioned admirers of Tom Jones and Thackeray’s 
“real man”; it attempts a readjustment of the 
sexual balance to attract the new public of ‘‘ The 
Heavenly Twins”; lastly, it offers the picturesque- 
ugly in costume and furniture to gratify the devotees 
of Mr. Orchardson and Mr. Marcus Stone. Its story 
is laid in the thirties; and many rather naive 
people have been asking, Why? Rather, Why 
not? Is not that the fashionable epoch just now ? 
Do we not see it on every lady’s shoulder and 
on every Academy canvas? Here is reason good 
enough for the child of this generation; but there 
is another, and a better, reason for the child of 
light. The epoch gives a certain plausibility to 
the motive of the play. Whether a young fellow 
should be debarred from marriage with the girl 
of his heart because of her illegitimate birth is a 
question which, in the stage-ethics of 1893, would 
admit of only one answer. Playgoers of to-day 
have heard M. Pailleron’s Duchess ask triumphantly, 
“Est-ce que tous les enfants ne sont pas naturels?” 
and seen M. Dumas raise illegitimacy to the rank of a 
heroic virtue. But in the thirties, when the battle of 
the sexes pressed more hardly on the weaker side, the 
question was still an open one; and the conduct of 
Mr. Brabazon in refusing to let his adopted son, Ned 
Annesley, marry the natural daughter of “ Baby 
Brabant,” was not then, as it would be now, a 
perverse eccentricity. At the same time there is, I 
think, something to be said for those who declare the 
clouwu of the play, the discussion between Brabazon 
and Rosamund about man’s “ honour” and woman's 
“ shame ”—a discussion, by the way, somewhat sug- 
gestive of that between Poirier and the Marquis 
about aristocratic “honneur” and middle - class 
“ probité””»—to be a strange anachronism. We 
know those didactics—the objection virtually runs— 
they come from Scandinavia. But, anachronistic or 
not, the scene is a good scene, and if it presents Mr. 
Grundy in the character of an Ibsen malgré lui, I, 
for one, have no reason to be displeased at this 
piquant confirmation of a pet theory as to the 
most probable mode in which the Norwegian in- 
fluence would be found to affect the English stage. 
A sounder objection, as I think, to the play, is the 
doubt raised in the spectator’s mind as to the true 
question at issue. The business of the play is to 


overcome the obstacle to Annesley’s marriage with 
Rosamund. But what is this obstacle? Is it the 
character of Rosamund’s mother? Or is it her own 
character? At first everything turns upon the 
reputation of the mother. Annesley is forbidden by 
his guardian to marry anyone but “a lady by birth,” 
and accordingly it is upon Rosamund’s birth and 
parentage that the dramatic interest centres. Then 
we find Rosamund herself brought under suspicion, 
and made for the moment to appear the worthy 
associate of low town-rakes; so that the question 
becomes quite a new one—not shall Annesley 
give up the girl of his heart because her mother 
was a bad woman, but shall he give her up 
because she herself is a bad woman? Half-way 
through the piece Rosamund’s character is cleared, 
and once more the interest gravitates to that of the 
mother. Even here the question is not fairly faced, 
for the sudden disclosure of the contents of a sealed 
packet (this is a touch of Mr. Grundy’s old malady 
Scribitis) shows that Rosamund’s mother was not a 
bad woman after all, or, at any rate, not so black as she 
has been painted. Finally, all attempt at solving any 
question of social ethics—whether it be the propriety 
of marrying a frail woman, or the daughter of a frail 
woman— is abandoned by the introductionof whatthe 
astronomers call the“ personal equation.” Annesley’s 
guardian learns what everyone else has known all 
along, that Rosamund is his own daughter, and 
thereafter there is nothing for it but to set the 
wedding-bells a-ringing. The fact of this relation- 
ship, of course, leaves the ethical question exactly 
where it was. But observe that, again, the Ibis has 
walked safest in the middle. No prudish suscepti- 
bilities have been shocked. It has not been asserted 
that a man ought to marry the woman of his choice, 
even though she is frail. For that you must go to 
Denise. It has not been asserted that he ought to 
marry her, even though her mother is a demirep. 
For that you must go to——well, frankly, I forget 
the title of the play at the moment, though I have 
its subject in my mind. Is it Paula, by Sardou? 
No principle of any kind has been asserted. The 
girl is white, her mother, at worst, only whity- 
brown ; it was all Mr. Brabazon’s fault, twenty years 
ago; and everything is for the best in the best of 
all possible worlds. Wily Ibis! 

But to attempt to analyse this play by the “dry 
light” of the intellect is to do it an injustice. It 
makes, not an intellectual, but a sentimental appeal. 
Boyish hearts beating under elderly bosoms, gouty 
testiness and over-fondness for old port mitigated 
by the paternal instinct, the pleasures of friendship, 
genial indulgence for human weakness, the chivalrous 
regard for man’s honour and woman's virtue—it 
is these elements which go to make the warp and 
woof of Mr. Grundy’s play; and very deftly has he 
woven them across and across. The whole thing has 
a pleasant, mellow, charitable tone. Crack a bottle 
with a friend and be a good man, my dear, it seems 
to preach. The great thing in life is to have your 
heart in the right place, even though your feet may 
be swathed in flannel. Was not this the age of 
brandy-and-water benevolence, of Pickwick and 
Old Wardle? Yes, Mr. Grundy knew what he 
was about when he dated his story sixty years 
back. Mr. Brabazon is quite as genial as Mr. 
Pickwick, and a much more distinguished gentle- 
man—a fine old Eng-lish gen-tle-man, o-one of 
the old-en time—(chorus, please, and, friends all, 
fill your glasses!); and Mr. Brandon Thomas, a 
doughty sentimentalist, is admirable—or rather, 
lovable—in the part. He has never acted better. 
Mr. Cyril Maude’s picture of another sentimentalist 
—a crusty one, this time—is quite as good inits way ; 
while Miss Winifred Emery and Mr. Sydney Brough 
—she in clinging skirts, and he in Hessians—make 
the prettiest pair of 1830 lovers you ever saw ina 
“keepsake.” Let me add that Mr. Sydney Grundy 
has reproduced the florid, ceremonious language of 
the period with consummate skill. I know nothing 
on the modern English stage—Beau Austin always 
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excepted—which shows so true a sense of the 
historical in style. 

I find I have no space left to speak of The 
Foresters. Perhaps it is just as well. The weak- 
nesses and merits of Lord Tennyson’s pastoral play 
are by this time sufficiently well known; and it 
cannot be said that the performance at Daly’s 
Theatre adds anything to our knowledge. Sir 
Arthur Sullivan’s music is pleasing, but in no way 
remarkable; there is one charming fairy scene ; 
the attempts at humour are a sore trial to the 
patience; and there is absolutely no chance for any- 
thing like acting. Conclusion—read The Foresters 
rather than go to see it, Or—as I ventured to hint 
a year ago—better still, read Peacock’s Maid Marian, 
and then read The Moresters—if you can. 

A. B. W. 


ARTS AND CRAFTS. 


HAVE been to the Arts and Crafts, and have 

come away much pleased. For it is surely 
pleasing to find that a large number of people are 
interested in beautiful things. That is the impres- 
sion the exhibition produces upon me—that there are 
more people than one thinks who dream of beautiful 
handicraft, and in a measure realise their dreams. 
Not so naturally, so unconsciously as eighteenth- 
century workmen; the exhibition expresses more 
desire of art than achievement in art, a febrile 
seeking after a style which seems to elude the 
seekers. They are all intelligent, and know that 
mere repetition of old designs will not do, and a 
happy chase, answering largely to the halloo of 
William Morris, has scattered in all directions. 

But to come to particulars. Mr. Frampton, a 
sculptor of talent, exhibits a number of coloured 
bas-reliefs. I cannot deny that I dislike the colouring 
matter with which Mr. Frampton has obscured his 
sculpture. Coloured sculpture is natural to Mr. 
R. Anning Bell, who is in equal proportion a sculptor 
and a painter, and to whom the two mediums are 
apparently necessary. I have often wished to speak 
of the very real talent of Mr. R. Anning Bell, and 
the present exhibition is the occasion I require. Mr. 
Bell is a very young man, and it is dangerous to 
predict, but it would seem at the present moment 
that a future awaits him in decoration. It would 
be, I think, difficult to deny qualities of rare and 
noble sentiment to the large panel, “The An- 
nunciation,” to which the hanging committee has 
given the place of honour. It is composed of two 
figures —a sitting figure and an angel. The 
sitting figure of the Virgin seems to me to be noble 
and beautiful, conceived equally well in sentiment 
as in gesture; gesture and sentiment are in absolute 
accord and mutually enforce each other. Of the 
angel I cannot speak so favourably, for it seems to 
me to be altogether deficient in gesture. To say a 
figure is deficient in gesture is like saying that a poem 
is deficient in metre. It would be easy to point out 
that the right hand is too large, and that all the 
beautiful drawing of the attachments of the wrist 
to the hand have been slurred; but even so much 
criticism would not exhaust the deficiencies of the 
drawing. Mr. Bell's angel fails primarily because it 
is lacking in gesture. To perceive and render a 
gesture is the first merit of draughtsmanship—but 
I must stay my pen or it will ryn into an article on 
gesture. Mr. Bell’s black-and-white work, “ Illustra- 
tions to the Poets,” is notable. “La Belle Dame 
sans Merci” is especially good. 

A good deal of praise has been given by the press 
to the piece of tapestry designed by Mr. Burne-Jones, 
and executed by William Morris. We have been 
told that Mr. William Morris rose at daybreak to 
practise stitching, and that he has rediscovered the 
ancient art of tapestry. I do not think that he 
has done anything of the kind. Ah! how I love 


the old tapestries: those extraordinary landscapes, 
where the trees are blue and the skies are green; 


where bands of nymphs, looking like unswathed 
mummies, walk from the tall castle into the forest and 
shoot at the stag that gallops like a rocking-horse 
through slanting rays of sunlight; where the great 
peacocks strut amid impossible vegetation, their 
eyes of black thread fast set on the knight who 
rides his way. Delightful to me are the enigmatic 
countries of old tapestry. But of their poetic sugges- 
tiveness I find no trace in the mechanical red angels 
which Mr. William Morris and bis handmaidens have 
stitched. True it is that this tapestry will gain when 
time has faded the colours and attenuated the 
design; but it will always remain unimaginative, and 
never touch the heart with the romance of old 
Flanders. On either side are two pieces of furniture 
in plain oak. One is a writing-desk, with drawers 
for private papers. These drawers are made safe by 
raising the flap and locking it at the top. But to 
raise the flap leaves two open spaces, through which 
any loose papers would drop into the cupboard under- 
neath. This defective construction would nullify its 
sesthetic merits if the writing-desk possessed any. I 
liked better 134—alady’s work-table,designed by Mr.C. 
F. A. Voysey, executed by W. Halland J. Wall. This 
isa pretty piece of furniture, but it is equally deficient 
in construction. Why the strange top, which makes 
the cabinet look like a box? It would be impossible 
to introduce a candle without burning the woodwork, 
and without a light it would be impossible to search 
the drawers with any chance of finding what you 
wanted after four o'clock on a winter evening. To 
find practical designers guilty of such mistakes is 
strange, and suggests the amateur. The cabinet is 
in excellent taste, and might be remedied by cutting 
back the top to the face of the drawers, reducing 
the posts by a foot, and converting them into 
candelabra, as in the piano 240; 240 is a stupid 
piece of design—but that by the way. I liked No. 
12, an inlaid sideboard, designed by Reginald 
Bloomfield, executed by G. A. Mason; 176, a chimney- 
piece in carved alabaster, by Mr. H. Wilson 
and Mr. F. W. Pomeroy, attracts a good deal of 
attention. I like the general lines, the opening, and 
the great massiveness on either side, and there is a 
sense of architectural beauty in the top. It is the 
sculpture that I do not like. It is not vulgar, but it 
is ineffective. The figures inthe centre are not large 
enough, and the artists were undecided in their 
intention. The interspaces on either side are filled 
up with ineffectual scratching, lines without particu- 
lar meaning. I miss the noble leadiny line that we 
find in Renaissance bas-reliefs, and the harmonious 
interludes of seroll-work. It may be said that these 
clever artists are striving for something different. 
Very likely. But I believe little in what is called 
modernity, and I fail to understand what is meant 
by new schools of art. Decorative sculpture is an 
ancient art, and it touched ultimate beauty two 
thousand five hundred years ago. What cannot 
be referred to the masters never proves to be of 
much account. 

Mr. Richmond, R.A., exhibits full-sized cartoons 
for the disfigurement of St. Paul’s Cathedral. But 
protests are of no value ; the mosaics will be put up; 
they have been ordered, and must be paid for. 
Therefore it would be absurd not to put them up. 
They are by a Royal Academician, and in any case 
will be better than a whitewashed wall. But that is 
just what they won't be—a whitewashed wall is a 
very nice thing indeed, a bad decoration is an eye- 
sore. G. M. 


A WOULD-BE LONDONER. 


ANDRIDGE came to London too late for what 
he wished to accomplish. His ambition was to 

be a Londoner. It is true the Londoner is made, 
not born; but at the very latest the process must 
begin at twenty-five. Sandridge was two-and-thirty 
when he left a North of England town, a circle of 
interesting acquaintances of which he was the 
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centre, and a roomy old-fashioned house of his own, 
for London, solitude, and a modest apartment near 
Oxford Circus. 

In the provincial bosom, faith, even at thirty- 
two, meditates metropolitan miracles; Sandridge 
expected to have the London mountains removed 
by a Member of Parliament who was his second- 
cousin. 

* Ah,” said the Member; “you must begin to 
learn the ropes at a club.” 

Needing for himself all the influence he could 
snatch, he resented Sandridge’s unconnected state, 
and refused him a single bone. That is the use of 
the fable of “ knowing the ropes ;” nobody believes 
in it; but it is very convenient to refer to when 
you are asked for assistance. 

“Tt’s a shame,” grumbled the Member. “A 
man’s relatives ought to be able to help him instead 
of requiring help.” So he put up his cousin at an 
expensive new club. 

“ Let him find out the ropes there if he can,” he 
snarled to an acquaintance. 

“As well there as anywhere, when you think of 
it, though,” he continued, reconsidering. ‘ Have 
you found out the ropes? Has anyore ever found 
out the ropes? No; there’s no rigging about it. 
It’s simply a huge tumbling coil of hemp and iron, 
all tarred with the same stick; and you get hold of 
a hawser-end or a chain-cable, and hang on or drop 
off.” 

In the smoking-room of the new club Sandridge 
made diffident remarks about the young Disraeli, 
the young Bulwer, about Count D'Orsay, about 
great talkers, about personalities who had been 
powerful outside of politics, literature, and art: 
these were the Londoners he had talked of with 
such confidence in the North. He and his friends 
had discussed their waistcoats, their eloquence, their 
repartees, their influence on fashions of dress, 
fashions of speech, fashions of thought. 

In a month's time Sandridge’s diffidence changed 
into taciturnity. The younger clubmen chaffed him, 
and called him “the Disraelian Johnny.” He with- 
drew into corners and moped in anterooms. One 
afternoon Lieutenant Hopeby of the Purple Guards 
lounged in beside him: he was a very exquisite 
giant, twenty-three years old, guileless, as certain 
about everything as a child of seven, and his forte 
was patronage; he felt himself an amateur Pro- 


vidence, and was always on the look-out for some- 


body to console. It was he, and Sandridge knew it, 
who had struck out the phrase, “the Disraelian 
Johnny ;” but it was also he, and he only, who had 
given any real attention to Sandridge’s remarks. 

“ Well, old chap,” began Hopeby, in his paternal 
way. “Let’s have a comfortable talk. How do you 
get on? Do you find yourself becoming a regular 
Londoner ?” 

Sandridge blushed to the roots of his hair; but 
he was quite powerless. He thought, writhing 
mentally, how Disraeli would have touched this 
youngster with a point of flame able to drill a 
passage even through his armour-plating of conceit; 
whereas he hadn’t a leaden dart to throw. 

“T am afraid,” he stammered, “I am too old. 
Art is long and life is short, you know.” 

“But you mustn’t say that,” replied the Purple 
Guard kindly. “Look at—what’s his name ?—the 
old Roman who began to learn Greek on his death- 
bed. It’s never too late to learn, as the penitent 
thief said. But what's your difficulty, Sandridge ?” 

“Nobody ever asks me anywhere; I never have a 
chance to——” 

“To what? Come, old chap.” 

“ Well,” said Sandridge, shifting uneasily in his 
chair, “it’s not like me to talk in this way—ah— 
Hopeby; but I seldom have a chance to talk to any- 
body now. I'm awfully ambitious ””—he could have 
bitten his tongue off at every word. “ You've heard 
my idea of the Londoner, his place and power. My 
intention is to be a Londoner of that kind. I have 
educated myself for such a position by the study of 


—by many studies ; just as one is educated to take 
orders—or for the army. But I get no opportunity 
to—to exercise my functions.” 

“Hard on you—eh? But I say, you know, you're 
quite an original, Sandridge. It’s a new branch; 
deportment’s nothing to this. You should have a 
professorship, my boy ; teach them to be Londoners. 
I saw an article in a paper the other day—‘ Wanted, 
a New Occupation.’ Here you have it: ‘The Art of 
being a Londoner, in twenty lessons.” You could 
charge what you like; and you'd get it—for a time.” 

“ But I’m demoralised,” rejoined Sandridge, over- 
looking Hopeby’s banter. “The fellows here don’t 
understand me.” 

Then he added very slowly, measuring his words 
that sometimes faltered, and with eyes that flickered 
between confidence and timidity: “I take it that I 
have not yet met a foeman worthy of my steel. At 
a dinner of celebrities I believe I could at once make 
my mark.” 

The Purple Guard sat up and stared at Sandridge 
for fully a minute. 

“Yes,” continued Sandridge, misunderstanding 
the other's silence, and feeling, to his own surprise, 
as secure as a man who has led the ace of trumps for 
the last trick; “yes, Hopeby, my place is in those 
circles where conversation is understood. Here 
every man is full of himself and his own little 
affairs. They talk of the club cuisine, of their 
regiment, of an actress, or of a billiard-player: a 
thought, an epigram, only makes them raise their 
eyebrows. I feel among you like an eagle in a 
dovecot.” 

The Purple Guard sat back and watched Sand- 
ridge through his eyelashes. 

‘** Conversation is like piano-playing,” went on the 
would-be Londoner, “ and is not truly valued except 
by virtuosos. Most of you fellows, now, would as 
soon hear a piano-organ as Paderewski. I have 
practised talking ; we used to practise it for hours 
daily in the North—the genial initiative, the sudden 
digression, the calculated repartee, the retort in 
ambush, the fitted apologue, the grooved anecdote, 
the cascade of words, the slow sententious move- 
ment, the intolerant harangue; we had an art and 
practice of talk with a terminology all our own. 
Yes, Hopeby, I have it in me to make a great name 
as a conversationalist.” 

The Purple Guard sat up again. His surprise was 
over. It took this young man a very short time to 
docket and dismiss any revelation of character. 

“You're one of the queerest chaps I ever met, 
Sandridge,” he said; “and I'll tell you what I'll do 
for you. You know my uncle, the Pope?” 

‘Your uncle, the Pope?” 

“T see you don’t. Major Hopeby-Bonner, my 
uncle, is one of the best talkers in London, or has 
that reputation, which is better. Somebody of con- 
sequence whom he snubbed called him the Pope, and 
the name stuck. Now, he’s dining here with me 
to-night. You come too, and the pair of you can 
talk for a wager.” 

Sandridge accepted in a faint voice. He wished 
that it had been anybody but Major Hopeby- 
Bonner’s nephew who had asked him, because he 
would have preferred to decline the invitation. He 
and his friends had discussed the Major: his novels, 
poems and essays had all been declared inferior, the 
work of a callow amateur. Rumours of his gifts as 
a talker had also reached the North, and it had been 
decided that he was a mere farceur, on a level 
with the jester of antiquity. Sandridge had 
imagined himself brushing off like flies such people 
as Major Hopeby-Bonner ; to be asked to meet him 
as a man of the first importance blew the foundation- 
stone out of his aérial castle. But he quickly built 
another one; told himself it would be practice: 
went to his room, drank tea, and dipped into Lives 
of Carlyle, Beaconsfield, Macaulay and Houghton till 
dinner-time. 

The Purple Guard introduced Sandridge to his 
uncle as “a talking chap, too.” Sandridge, perspiring, 
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wondered what Carlyle would have done in such 
a circumstance. 

Major Hepeby-Bonner, like most garrulous people, 
was a reticent, bashful man, who plunged into speech 
because silence was accompanied with the discomfort 
of greater self-consciousness. 

“Talk,” said the Major, “is diluted silence. I 
confess I could never carry more than a thimbleful 
of neat silence in an evening.” 

“The idea,” rejoined Sandridge, very white, and 
in an unsteady voice, but wishing to say something 
strong at once, “ is—ah—hardly—is not—quite—— 
It might have been phrased differently.” He was 
thinking that Beaconsfield would never have said 
anything so vulgar. 

“It might,” assented the Major, much amused. 
“*How would you phrase it ?” 

“Well, I would have said,” stammered Sandridge, 
* that—you remember, Carlyle——. Really, I think 
there is nothing to beat the proverb ‘Silence is 
golden.’” 

“A good proverb. But what is the connection?” 

“The connection?—Eh—we were talking of 
silence. At least I think so.” 

The Major smiled and went on with his soup, 
and the Purple Guard said half aside to Sandridge : 
“Bravo! that must be ‘the retort in ambush ’—eh? 
You've floored him; he hasn’t a word to say, you 
see.” He added, “ What do you think of London, 
Sandridge ?” 

“It’s—very big,” stammered Sandridge; “and 
enormous crowds, and buses, and—I understand the 
fogs are dreadful.”” He had no idea of what he was 
saying: he was going over in his mind the sentences 
that had passed between himself and the Major, 
trying to improve, or explain away, his own inep- 
titude. 

“Ah! ‘the slow sententious movement,’” mur- 
mured the Purple Guard. 

“T have been in London half my life,” said the 
Major; “and yet the mere speaking of the word 
‘London, the overhearing it said casually, often 
thrills me with a sense of terror, and wonder, and 
delight.” 

“Mesopotamia,” trolled the Purple Guard. 

Sandridge, still several remarks behind time, 
struck in: “ The connection, Major Hopeby-Bonner, 
between what you said about silence and what I 
said is perhaps at first sight not very evident; 
but———” There he paused, and for the life of him 
could not resume his sentence. , 

“We're waiting for ‘the sudden digression,” 
said the Guardsman; and the Major smiled encou- 
ragingly. But it was all over with Sandridge; he 
went hot and cold, turned ghastly pale, pleaded 
illness, and withdrew. 

That was his last appearance in a club or any 
haunt of men fora long time. He ceased all corre- 
spondence with his old friends; he hid away his 
biographies and books of table-talk; took all his 
food in his own room; walked about the streets at 
night muttering to himself; grew grey and bent; 
and was watched by the police. One autumn even- 
ing, feeling that actual madness beset him in his 
solitude, he slipped into the Café Cosmopolite. The 
band had just ceased playing a selection from Jl 
Trovatore as he entered the dining-room, and the 
crowd was somewhat subdued. Many noticed Sand- 
ridge, and were moved by his appearance. His 
furtive life had given him a stealthy, gliding motion. 
His grizzled hair, which he wore long, had gone off 
his forehead and showed a high brow; his beard 
was also long and wizard-like. His slender, stooping 
figure, pale face, and deep-set, haunted eyes in- 
terested some spectators, and made others uneasy. 
He felt the impression he created, and was gratified. 
Next night he returned, and soon formed a habit of 
dining at the Café Cosmopolite every evening. He 
enters, a cold, self-centred figure, with wolfish, 
wandering eyes, like those of one who had been 
racked ; and glides to his chosen seat. Women catch 
their breath as he passes, and all who see him for 


the first time ask who he is. Some think him like a 
picture of Christ ; others, like Mephistopheles. The 
waiters know nothing of him; but tell country 
visitors that he is this, that, or the other celebrity, 
according to fancy. He must be served in silence; 
points out on the card and on the wine-list what he 
requires, and eats ravenously. He is never heard to 
utter a word except “Go away!” if, as sometimes 
happens, a waiter forgets and addresses him. 

He is the type of failure, and a legend begins to 
grow round him. His ambition was paltry, but he 
pursued it highly. Defeated in his effort to be first, 
he refused any other place; and it is this element of 
greatness in his character which makes him now so 
impressive an apparition in the Café Cosmopolite. 


JOHN DAVIDSON, 


LETTER TO THE EDITOR. 


NO VETO FOR THE LORDS. 


S1r,—The powerful articles which have recently appeared 
in THE SPEAKER upon the House of Lords will quicken the 
demand for a thorough and far-reaching reform of the Second 
Chamber, of which you justly say that “No other civilised 
nation in the world possesses any institution quite so ridiculous, 
so useless, and so mischievous.” 

The country is agreed that there must be either the “ mend- 
ing” or the “ ending ” of this,institution ; but has not the time 
now come when the Liberal party should formulate with more 
definiteness than it has hitherto done the specific reform or 
change which it seeks to effect in the constitution and power 
of the House of Lords ? 

I suppose that the minimum of reform which the Liberal 
party could regard as adequate would be the withdrawal from 
the House of Lords of the power to mutilate or destroy the 
measures which go up to it from the Commons. Mr. Bright, as 
is well known, advocated the limitation of the vetoing power of 
the Lords, and Lord Herschell, at a public meeting in York 
held in November of 1891, spoke in favour of the same policy 
in words remarkable as coming from an ex-Lord Chancellor. 

He said :—‘‘ He did not think that anybody who had studied 
and reflected upon the subject could doubt that it was absolutel 
impossible that the House of Lords as at present constituted, 
and with its present powers, could continue to exist permanently. 
Pliant to the will ds Conservative Prime Minister, ready at 
his instance to pass almost any measure that it would reject with 
contempt if introduced by a Liberal Government; but when the 
Liberal party was in power it was always, as it were, at its 
flank to create all the difficulties it could to harass its move- 
ments. It was impossible that such a state of things could 
continue. He did not think anybody doubted that some reform 
must come. He could not help thinking that for that there was 
a simple remedy—not, he thought, necessarily so simple as to 
be without its diffienlties; but, still, those difficulties 
would not be insuperable. That was to limit the power 
which the House of Lords possessed of vetoing measures that 
came from the House of Commons. He did not say it would be 
a complete solution of the question; but, as an eminently prac- 
tical people, they did not care about symmetry and so forth if 
they got rid of the mischief. He thonght it would be the best 
way of meeting the present difficulty; and, if combined with 
some reform of constitution, the House of Lords might be re- 
tained for all the good purposes it now effected without, at the 
same time, finding themselves subject to the mischief from 
which from time to time they suffered. He did not claim any 
originality for that idea, which found favour with Mr. Bright ; 
but the more he had thought about it the more it seemed to him 
a practical means of meeting more readily a practical evil.” 

Lord Herschell further urged that, in so far as the House of 
Lords confined itself to the work of putting into complete and 
finished shape the Bills sent up from the House of Commons, it 
was of real service. As an ex-Lord Chancellor, and as one who 
was then likely within the space of a few months to fill the office 
a second time, Lord Herschell naturally spoke with caution, and 
his suggestion did not go beyond “ dimiting the power which the 
House of Lords possessed of vetoing measures that came from 
the House of Commons.” 

We want to go one step further and adopt the principle 
advocated by The Spectator as far back as 1871 of “No Veto 
for the Lords.”” The power of the House of Lords would then 
be limited to a right to send a Bill or a Clause back to the 
Commons for one more debate. The absolute veto would then 
be withdrawn, like the absolute veto of the Crown, whilst 
the power of putting into complete and finished shape the 
Bills sent up to it from the House of Commons would remain 
intact. If this single reform had been carried the Home Rule 
Bill would now have passed into law, and the country might 
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look forward with confidence to reaping next year a rich harvest 
of great and unmutilated measures. 

I would advocate this withdrawal of the right of veto from 
the Lords on the grounds that their power of mischief would 
thereby be effectually shorn, whilst timid voters who regard 
King, Lords, and Commons as part of the eternal order, might 
accept willingly the idea of reform whilst shrinking from the 
idea of abolition.— Yours truly, JOSEPH ROWNTREE. 

York, October 4, 1893. 


GRACE BEFORE MEAT. 


(Affectionately dedicated to Charles Lamb.) 


N22 that the life itself is less than meat, 
Not that we give more thanks for being fed 
Than for the thoughts, the love, of quick and dead, 
Or all the gifts of art, do we repeat 
The sacred Name of Love before we eat; 
But that the Master taught in breaking bread 
The grace of common brotherhood is said, 
One heart in Love we are, though millions beat ; 
One body, quickened by one living soul, 
Through every changing age and clime and race, 
By death regenerate while wons roll, 
Till light immortal lights our mortal face ; 
One vital loaf, love leavening the whole, 
If broken, pledged in Love’s eternal grace. 
ANNIE MATHESON. 


A LITERARY CAUSERIE. 


BooksTALL Books. 


N the Ist of October the great Railway Com- 
panies are accustomed to alter their time- 
tables; but the effect of this upon the material 
world is, for some weeks after, to be discerned less 
in the service of trains than of those “ who only 
stand and wait.” Thus it befell me at an important 
station, a couple of days ago, to wait thirty-five 
minutes for a train which, by the new time-table, 
I should have lost by ten. The clerk of Messrs. 
W. H. Smith & Son’s bookstall there happens to 
be a man of much shrewdness and an agreeable 
manner in conversation. He is interested in the 
insides of the books he sells as well as the conditions 
of his trade. He can handle the methods of in- 
duction, and is no slave of his own aphorisms. 
Without betraying a vital or personal interest, I 
managed to hold him in talk for twenty minutes 
or so on the subject of bookstall successes. 


He began by assuring me it was a baffling study. 
After an experience of twenty or thirty years (I 
forget which), he would not undertake to prophesy 
the success of any book outside the limits of detective 
fiction. Any detective story, whatever its merits 
might be, he could sell from morning till night ; and 
the strength or weakness of its plot made no differ- 
ence whatever. This seemed a little odd. Nobody 
would ask the public to value grace of language in 
such tales ; indeed, it is worse than valueless, being 
but misplaced decoration. But seeing that by their 
plots they stand or fall—seeing that they are all plot 
—we should expect some discrimination here. The 
clerk assured me that, except for cheapness, the 
public has no preference. “I want a detective story, 
please,” isthe formula. “They leave the rest to me; 
and if we sell more copies of a good story than of a 
bad one at the same price, it’s because I’m naturally 
inclined to pick out the good one first. Otherwise it’s 
toss-up.” 


But (he hastened to add) though these are the 
only certain successes, it must not be supposed they are 
the greatest. No detective tale, except the amazing 
“ Mystery of a Hansom Cab” would rival the sale of 
Mr. Kipling’s grey Indian pamphlets. And he 
asserted (while admitting that his case might be 
singular) that, in spite of the popularity of the 


“ Sherlock Holmes” stories, he could sell more copies 
of “ Micah Clarke” any day of the week. I am sure 
this will please Dr. Conan Doyle. Of “Catriona” he 
said, “ This is a booksellers’ book, not a bookstall 
book. My experience is that people who are able to 
appreciate Stevenson have wits enough to buy him 
elsewhere and save the discount.” Here was a tribute 
indeed to the Higher Culture. I reflected that a 
great many of Mr. Stevenson’s admirers are of Scotch 
extraction. 


He informed me further that the clergy can sell 
any book; and that the Reviews have iess and less 
effect each year. I observe that in this month’s 
Idler Miss Marie Corelli is inclined to wonder over 
the great success achieved by her books in face of 
the indifference of the Press. Her first novel, she 
tells us, “only received four reviews, all brief and 
distinctly unfavourable.” Yet it “attracted the 
public. Letters concerning it and its theories began 
to pour in from strangers in all parts of the United 
Kingdom—and at the end of its twelvemonth’s run 
in the circulating libraries, Mr. Bentley brought it 
out in one volume in his ‘ Favourite’ series. Then it 
started off at full gallop—the ‘ great majority’ got 
at it, and what is more, kept at it. It was ‘ pirated’ 
in America; chosen out and liberally paid for by 
Baron Tauchnitz for the ‘Tauchnitz’ series; trans- 
lated into various languages on the Continent, 
and became a topic of social discussion. A per- 
fect ocean of correspondence flowed in upon me 
from India, Africa, Australia, and America, and at 
this very time I count through correspondence a host 
of friends in all parts of the world whom I do not 
suppose I shall ever see; friends who even carry their 
enthusiasm so far as to place their houses at my 
disposal for a year or two years—surely the forces 
of hospitality can no further go!" Well, it might 
conceivably go to three years; but we must admit 
all these to be very remarkable results of a first book. 
What is not remarkable is that they were attained 
without the help of the Press. “The Press’”—which 
is too easily personified—is, as a matter of fact, a 
number of newspapers which seldom speak con- 
sentaneously save by the merest chance. They seldom 
or never conspire on any literary question. Cer- 
tainly they never conspire to crush a new writer: for, 
in the first place, such a conspiracy would mean a vast 
amount of trouble, and a new writer is not obviously 
worth thattrouble. Secondly,sucha plotmustembrace 
a great number of conspirators, each of whom will 
have little to gain, and any one of whom might expose 
the whole nefarious design. Yet one never hears of 
such an exposure. Thirdly, such a plot seems a 
trifle below human meanness. As Mr. Gosse re- 
marked the other day, in his “ Questions at Issue” 
—*“the envy which sees merit in a new man, and 
determines to crush it with silence or malignant 
attack, is inhuman, and practically, I fancy, scarcely 
exists. The entirely unheard-of writer wounds no sus- 
ceptibilities, awakens no suspicions, and even excites 
a pleasurable warmth of patronage.” To discover 
young merit is a feather in any reviewer's cap; and 
therefore I believe Miss Corelli is mistaken when she 
reads deliberate malice into the mere stupidity of 
the many reviewers who failed to see that her first 
book was worth reviewing. 


And I am sure she is mistaken in her implied 
estimate of the help which reviewers have in their 
power to give to young authors. I believe, for my 
part, that a lively suspicion of anonymous criticism 
is at the bottom of that easy indifference with 
which the public now treats the judgment of the 
“literary journals.” Nor have I for a long while 
read anything so amusing as the comments of the 
English Press on M. Zola’s recent paper on 
“ Anonymity in Journalism.” Whenever he com- 
pared French and English journalism to the ad- 
vantage of the latter, the compliment was accepted 
with superlative complacency; whenever he found 
the advantage to lie on the French side, it was as 


amiably assumed that his opportunities of forming 
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a correct opinion had been insufficient. But I stray 
from the point. Whatever the cause may be, 
“literary reviews” may easily have no effect at all 
on the fortunes of a book. Hear Mr. Gosse again: 
“There are certain books which are not welcomed 
by the reviews, and which fail to please or even to 
meet the eye of experts in literature, which never- 
theless, by some strange and unaccountable attrac- 
tion, become known to the outer public, and are 
eagerly accepted by a very wide circle of readers.” 
Mr. Gosse goes on to give instances : and his instances 
are—The Rev. E. P. Roe in America and “Edna 
Lyall” in England. 


Now these two instances might have been chosen 
expressly to confirm my friend the book-clerk’s 
theory that the clergy are the best of all agents 
for pushing the sale of a book. They not only have 
control, as a rule, of the parish book-clubs and 
lending libraries, but they have—and this is vastly 
more important—opportunities of commending it 
day by day over vast areas of middle-class folk ; 
and this commendation comes with a peculiar 
authority, since a clergyman is assumed to be (1) an 
educated man, (2) a man of decent mind, (3) keenly 
alive to the higher spiritual influences of literature. 
The book-clerk went so far as to confess that his 
attention quickens whenever a clergyman approaches 
his stall. The book selected is almost sure of a mild 
popular success; and even those which are handled 
in the process of selection are to be marked as “books 
with possibilities.” 

Asked finally how he accounted for the immense 
sale of such books as “ Mr. Barnes of New York”— 
books which alike to the trained and untrained eye 
are indistinguishable from the thousands of their 
fellows which prove the most hopeless failures—the 
book-clerk thus delivered himself: “ That’s where so 
many publishers make a mistake. They observe the 


‘success of the one and forget the thousand. Out of 


three good books, one at least will pay for itself and 
the other two. Out of a thousand bad books, one 
will survive against all the laws of chance, and sell 
enormously: but not enough to pay for the nine 
hundred and ninety-nine. And in the search for 
that one a biggish fortune may be wasted.” On the 
whole, my friend acknowledged a cautious preference 
for good literature, but for a steady business 
demanded the detective story, and little besides. 


A. T. Q. C. 


REVIEWS. 


THE REPUBLIC OF VENICE. 


VENICE: AN HistoRIcAL SKETCH OF THE ReEpuBLIC. By 
Horatio F. Brown. London: Percival & Co. 


ANY are the books upon Venice, so many that an 

author needs to apologise before presenting a 
fresh compilation to the reading public. The glamour 
thrown by the city of the lagoons upon its visitors 
seems to increase rather than to diminish. But the 
character of its fascination has somewhat changed. 
In the last century it was one of the great pleasure 
resorts of civilised Europe; but at present seekers 
after recreation or amusement betake themselves 
rather to the mountains of Switzerland and the 
boulevards of Paris, and it is lovers of art rather 
than votaries of pleasure who make long stays at 
Venice. The larger proportion of the English and 
American visitors to Venice now go there with 
Ruskin as their guide to its artistic treasures, and 
regard their residence in the Queen of the Adriatic 
as part of their wsthetic education. It was very 
different in the days of the Venetian independence. 
The political system of the Republic was then 
ardently studied. Its peculiar constitution, and, 
above all, its diplomacy, which had preserved its 
independent existence in the midst of many envious 
neighbours, was greatly admired. and those strangers 


who did not settle there solely for amusement took 


keen interest in its history. The political history 
was, therefore, up to the extinction of the Republic, 
more studied than its artistic history, and whereas 
Venetian history is now largely investigated in order 
to make intelligible its monuments of art, in former 
days its art was looked on rather as illustrating its 
history. 

Mr. H. F. Brown, whose superb monograph on 
“The Venetian Printing Press” gave evidence of his 
capability for minute research, and whose “ Life on 
the Lagoons ” showed an appreciation of the lighter 
side of the character of the city of his predilection, 
has, in the volume under review, endeavoured to 
give a short history of the Republic from the earliest 
times. The books on this subject best known to 
the ordinary English reader are Hazlitt’s ‘“* History 
of the Venetian Republic” and the anonymous 
“Sketches from Venetian History,” which is now 
known to have been the work of the Rev. E. 
Smedley, the author of a once esteemed account of 
the Huguenots. But for one who is acquainted even 
with such books as these, many get what Venetian 
history they learn from their guide books. There is 
plenty of room, therefore, for a competent sketch of 
the history of the famous Republic. But it seems 
to us that Mr. Brown, and we say it with regret, has 
not succeeded in filling the gap. He has tried to 
drag in too much for an historical sketch, and is not 
sufficiently detailed for a history. Nothing is more 
difficult than to write a bright and short historical 
sketch, for the dangers which beset the writer are 
almost innumerable—dangers of assuming too much 
knowledge in the mind of the reader, dangers of 
incomprehensible generalisation, dangers of over- 
loading his pages with compressed information. For 
instance, it should be a law to every writer of an 
historical sketch not to mention names of individuals 
whom he has not room to characterise. The names 
may mean a great deal to the author, but they mean 
nothing to the reader, and merely confuse and weary 
him. This is a law which Mr. Brown frequently 
breaks; many of the names he mentions denote 
nothing, and hamper the course of his story. He 
shows more of the qualities of an historian than of 
an historical sketch writer. His exposition of the 
constitutional growth of Venice is singularly lucid, 
and wherever he does venture to treat any episode 
at length, he shows himself a master of the art of 
narration. But he has not the qualities of an 
historical sketch writer. He is afraid to make 
omissions ; he is not happy in compression ; and he 
has not learnt to deal with freedom with his 
details. The book, therefore, as it stands, seems to 
us a failure, but not a dishonourable failure. 
Mr. Brown seems to have tried a compromise 
between a history and an historical sketch, and it is 
no disgrace to him to have fallen between the two 
stools. But he is obviously destined to do better 
work; and a really valuable contribution to 
Venetian history may fairly be expected from his 
hands. 

There is one thing which shines out in Mr. Brown’s 
“ Venice,” as in all other books upon the history of 
the Republic, and that is the extraordinary con- 
tinuity of its existence. Venice was an ancient 
independent State when the rest of Europe was 
struggling through the slough of mediseval feudalism 
towards a consciousness of national life. When 
modern Europe began to take shape, she was the 
recognised doyen of independent countries. While 
the Italian republics ran their course through 
tyrants and dynasties, she preserved the tradition of 
her independence inviolable. The reason for this 
continuity Mr. Brown finds, as other writers have 
found before him, in the peculiar location and the 
constitutional growth of the Republic, and it is the 
greatest of his merits that he recognises these causes 
and does not attempt to give the credit to individuals 
or to blind fate. He lays weight from the first upon 
the geographical position of Venice, and shows how 
at once it afforded immunity from attack and a base 
for maritime trade and colonial expansion, Yet 
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geographical situation would not have done every- 
thing. Other cities have had similar advantages, 
and made but little use of them. But Venice super- 
added its extraordinary oligarchical constitution, 
and worked out a political system which made the 
most of its situation and co-operated in preserving 
its independence. It is in his constitutional para- 
graphs that Mr. Brown is at his strongest. Each 
step in the growth of the political system, which 
was the marvel of past centuries and the admiration 
of generations trained in the maxims of Macchiavelli, 
is carefully traced and its tendency analysed; and 
the essential rottenness which lay at the root of the 
system in the latter days of the Republic, when it 
had become an Italian Power, is sketched with rare 
skill. The lessons which the history of Venice 
teaches are as valuable to political philosophers now 
as ever they were, even though it affords to modern 
ideas an example of what should be avoided, not 
what should be imitated. Great as has been the 
influence of Italian art on the civilisation of Europe, 
it may be doubted if it has been greater than that 
of Italian politics; but the former is still a living 
force, while the latter is only of historical interest. 

To recur to what has already been said. . Mr. 
Brown, even if his book is not so good as it might 
have been had he formed a more or a less ambitious 
scheme, has done an important service by recalling 
that the history is not less important than the art 
of Venice, though it lies in a different field. Venice 
is the city not only of Titian and Tintoret, of Bellini 
and Canaletto, but also of Dandolo and Pisani, of 
Mocenigo and Morosini, And all who would know 
the brilliant epochs of the history of Europe must 
know of the statesmen and the sailors and the 
soldiers, as well as of the painters of Venice. If, 
indeed, its monuments of art were to be swept away, 
as have been but too many of those of the art of 
Greece, the memory of its great men would survive, 
and it is conceivable that a future age may realise 
more truly the deeds and the characters of the 
Venetian heroes than the works of the Venetian 
painters, just as the fame of Themistocles and of 
Pericles shines to-day more brightly than that of 
Pheidias or Praxiteles. 


THE AINU. 


LirE witH TRANS-SIBERIAN SavaGces. By B. Douglas 
Howard, M.A. London: Longmans, Green & Co. ~ 


Ir is likely that the readers of this book will find 
themselves as utterly ignorant of the Shangalin 
savages it describes as of the traveller who has 
written it. Yet both-are memorable, for the first 
have preserved more perfectly than any other 
Asiatic race their primitive habits and beliefs, and 
the second can talk quietly of “ leisurely meander- 
ings” in Russia, Northern India, Thibet, Corea, and 
Siberia. Mr. Howard appears to be an English 
sportsman with a turn for religion and primitive 
life, and a double portion of that disposition which 
brings adventures. He travelled, he tells us, through 
Siberia bent on getting to the bottom of the Russian 
exile system, and on seeing how it worked in even 
the most out-of-the-way places. He came in this 
way to Viadivostock, the only Russian port upon 
the east coast of Siberia, and there heard shuddering 
mention of a terrible island where intractable 
exiles, great criminals, and recaptured fugitives were 
imprisoned. The name was rarely if ever mentioned, 
but the description was plainly that of the long 
woody island Shangalin. He now met by good luck 
the governor of the island, and was invited to be 
his guest ; and while with him saw in the hospital 
his first Ainu, a black, hairy creature tattooed and 
hideous, and had his curiosity so excited that he 
set out, with a convict for guide, to see the Ainus 
in their own forests. As soon as he found an 
Ainu village, he sent his convict home and threw 
himself upon the hospitality of its inhabitants, and 
was received with that courtesy which seems common 


to all ancient and primitive peoples. Though he 
could only talk to them in signs, he soon learnt to 
enter into their life, and to take part in their 
hunting and their fishing, in their ceremonies and 
their festivals. In time he was even made one of 
the two chiefs of the village, and taught the care- 
fully-guarded secret of their arrow-poison. In this 
way he learnt more of the simple and kindly Ainus 
of Shangalin than any other traveller has learnt 
even of the far better known Ainus of Japan. Miss 
Bird has done more than anybody else to make us 
know these latter, but her description is avowedly 
and obviously from without—the stray notes of 
a passer-by. Mr. Howard, on the other hand, 
needed little but some tattoo marks—and these 
he avoided, he tells us, with much difficulty—to 
make him a veritable Ainu; and when we lay 
down his book, we do so with something of reverent 
affection for those fishers and hunters, and, above all, 
for his old fellow-chief; and with no little admiration 
for that simple and beautiful creed which he holds 
to be the very crown of all the Ainu life, the very 
essence of all their being—a creed which would have 
seemed almost entirely admirable to most of the 
great European mystics. 

The savage looks upon naked eternity, while we 
unhappy triflers have built about us a wall of odds 
and ends. Mr. Howard's friends affirm one supreme 
god the maker of gods and men, but hold that he 
has under him innumerable minor divinities, such as 
the god of running waters, the god of lakes, the god 
of the sea, the god of the waters as a whole, and as 
the great goddess of the sun’s fire, and the minor and 
mediatorial goddess of the household flame. There 
is an ancient Catholic writer who holds that “ The 
Most High set the borders of the nations after the 
number of the angels of God.” Are not fire and the 
waters more unchanging and mightier than any 
nations? There are, say the Ainu, three heavens—the 
supreme heaven of outer space where the supreme 
god lives, the star-bearing heaven, and the heaven of 
the clouds which is about us. The gods dwell in 
these heavens, but each has for his contrary an evil 
spirit, and these evil spirits are ruled over by one 
supreme evil deity and inhabit six hells. The good, 
whether they be men or animals, go either among 
the good or evil spirits after death, but are permitted 
to return at times, the animals to help and the old 
women to injure men. .The Ainu worshipper has 
neither priest nor chapel, but whittles the end of a 
long stick into a kind of fringe and then thrusts the 
stick into the earth and prays beside it, and ac- 
cording to the place of the god prayed to in the 
celestial hierarchy is the place of the chip fringe 
upon the stick. The women are not permitted to 
pray for fear they might bring to the gods tittle- 
tattle about the men. 

Mr. Howard tells all this so admirably and sym- 
pathetically that his concluding appeal to some- 
one to go preach Christianity to his late subjects 
may excite surprise. If a member of the Women’s 
Liberal Federation would go and talk to them of 
the rights of her sex they would be better off 
in the matter of religion than the bulk of us, and 
would at any rate have a more developed creed than 
many a captain in the Salvation Army. Should we 
not rather ask them to send us a tattooed and hairy 
missionary to help evangelise our own heathen? He 
cries out, too, for someone to do something for their 
material well-being. The Russians leave them alone, 
forbid anybody to sell them drink, and abandon to 
them the game of the island, and for these things 
Mr. Howard is fittingly grateful, and yet he calls 
out for the philanthropists. Has not the Ainu the 
great woods and the overwhelming mountains? and 
if the winter be cold and food scarce at times, how 
is he worse off than his fathers before him? He has 
his spear and his supple-bow, and the delight of the 
long-followed trail, and love, and the talk about the 
fire, and at the end of all the heaven of stars or the 
heaven of cloud. Is our own life so much the better 
that we must needs give him of its abundance ? 
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RED HUGH O’DONNELL. 

BeatHa AopHA RvuarpH DHomunalLy (“Life of Red 
Hugh O'Donnell, Prince of Tirconnell, 1586—1602”). 
Translated from the original Irish, with historical Intro- 
duction, Notes, and Illustrations, by the Rev. Denis Murphy, 
8.J.,M.R.LA. Dublin: Sealy Bryers & Walker. 

Wethink Ireland is to be congratulated thatherclergy 

are once more taking to the study and elucidation of 

her native literature. We say “once more,” because 
we are aware that in former ages, and notably in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, Ireland’s chief 
scholars and writers were found in the ranks of 
her national priesthood. But within the present 
century, though circumstances have been far more 
favourable to the cultivation of learning than they 
were in the centuries just mentioned, there has been 
a great falling off, and much of the work which it 
should have been the pride and glory of Ireland’s 
own sons to accomplish, has been unaccountably left 
to Germans and to Frenchmen. Considering their 
education and the leisure they enjoy, there should be 
no class in Ireland so well fitted to unfold the rich 
stores of her native literature to the reading public 
of these countries as the clergy. We do not here 
mean the hard-worked parochial clergy, who have 
always enough to do in attending to the spiritual 
and social needs of their flocks, but rather the 
collegiate clergy and the members of religious orders 
and communities who are expected, in addition to 
teaching school, to do something also for their 
country’s literature. But we are pleased to see that 
for some years past a new spirit has appeared 
abroad, and—not to speak of other Irish priests, 
regular and secular—Father Hogan, Professor of 

Irish at the Catholic University of Dublin, and 

Father Murphy, editor of the work under notice, 

are reviving the best traditions of their great order 

and of Ireland’s literary fame. 

A notable work is the one that Father Murphy 
here gives us, the “Life of Red Hugh O'Donnell,” 
now translated for the first time from the original 
Irish. This is that famous young Irish chief, the 
“dauntless Red Hugh,” the “ peerless Red Hugh” 
of Irish song and story, than whom Dr. O'Donovan 
says “history does not present a more chivalrous 
and devoted Irishman,” and of whom Mitchel says 
“he was as noble a chief and as stout a warrior as 
ever bore the wand of chieftaincy or led a clan to 
battle.” He it was, indeed, who, in alliance with 
the great Hugh O'Neill, so much saddened the last 
years of Elizabeth’s reign, and all but put an end to 
English power in Ireland. Born in 1572, he early 
developed a resolute and warlike character, but 
while yet a stripling he was kidnapped by the Lord 
Deputy’s agents and imprisoned in Dublin Castle. 
After some four years of captivity, he at length, in 
1590, made his escape. In 1592 he was proclaimed 
“The O'Donnell,” sovereign prince of Tirconnell— 
the modern county of Donegal, with parts of the 
adjacent counties. In a few years he had swept 
through the province of Connacht, driving the 
English forces out of their chief strongholds. In 
vain did Elizabeth send some of her best generals 
against him—Cliffords and Binghams and Norrises 
all went down before him. But towards the end of 
1601 the Spanish expedition, under the command of 
Don Juan de Aguila, arrived to help the Irish. And 
now came the end. Through the incapacity and 
vanity, if not treachery, of the Spanish general, 
Kinsale surrendered to the combined English forces 
on January 3rd, 1602, the Irish clans dispersed, 
O'Neill retired to the north, and soon after O’Donnell 
went as Irish Ambassador to Spain to ask King 
Philip III. for further help. He was fated never to 
return. In September, 1602, he suddenly fell ill, died 
at the royal palace of Simancas, and was buried with 
regal honours in the Franciscan church of Valladolid. 

His death, it may be well understood, was a great 
blow to the Irish and a great grief tothem. But it 
was also a startling surprise to them, for O'Donnell 
was just in the prime of life—he was barely thirty— 
and had always been known for his vigorous and 


robust constitution. Little wonder, if for many years 
there survived a suspicion of foul play. Yet the 
native biographer hints at no such thing, knew 
nothing of it. We are sorry to have to admit, 
however, that the suspicion is amply confirmed by 
evidence now available. In a very able historical 
introduction, which fills up many gaps noticeable in 
the Irish life, Father Murphy brings forward State 
Papers, such as Carew’s Letters to the Deputy 
Mountjoy, which incontestably prove that O'Donnell’s 
death was planned by an emissary sent to Spain by 
Carew for the purpose, and was due to poison, 
administered, no doubt, by the hand of this assassin. 
Such nefarious methods of getting rid of a powerful 
enemy were not at all uncommon in those days, nor 
were they disapproved of or condemned even by men 
who in other things were considered the soulof honour. 

The translation is generally faithful and readable. 
Such renderings as “he had the heart of a hero and 
the soul of a soldier,” very happily represent the 
fine, alliterative, sonorous phrases of the Irish. 
Though the original MS. of the life is, perhaps, not 
older than 1620 in date, it is, even for that period, 
archaic in style, and presents many difficulties to a 
translator. Fortunately for Father Murphy a con- 
siderable portion of it had already been translated 
by Dr. O'Donovan, for “ Lughaidh O'Clery’s Book” 
—the present one—is mentioned by the Four Masters 
as one of those used in the compilation of their 
* Annals of Ireland.” We do not know how far the 
editor has followed O’ Donovan in the parts the latter 
had translated, but it would have been unwise to 
ignore or pass over the work of that great Irishscholar. 
We must, however, point out a few inaccuracies. 

The word “ Danann,” in the name of the famous 
mythical race the Tuatha Dé Danann, Father Mur- 
phy sometimes in his translation writes “ Davaan,” 
with two a’s in the second syllable, but for this 
there is no warrant in any good Irish authority. 
The a is short and single in both syllables. It is 
worse still to write “Tuatha de Danaans,” the s 
being entirely unnecessary, for the first and chief 
part of the name “Tuatha” is already plural, the 
whole expression corresponding to such phrases as 
“tribes of Israel,” “kings of England.” If the 
phrase were French or German, no one would dare 
to make such a barbarous pluralof it. A still graver 
fault, however—though this may be due to the MS.— 
is to write this name, “ Tuatha de Danann,” as if the 
Dé were merely the ordinary Irish preposition mean- 
ing “of” or “from.” Everyone knows now, or should 
know, that the second word is properly Dé, older 
Dée, the genitive of dia—a god—the word being used 
adjectively, like so many genitives in Irish. The 
whole phrase, word for word, is equivalent to “ Tribes 
divine of Danainn,” the form Danann being a 
genitive singular or plural, like Hireann, Manann, 
Laighean, Mumhan, Alban, Breatan, etc. What 
Danainn is or was does not very clearly appear, 
but most probably the name had a general reference 
to Dania or Denmark ; for the ancient fable tells 
of the race having come originally from Scandinavia, 
or, at least, having passed through those northern 
regions in their wanderings to Erin. Few now, 
however, believe that any such early race colonised 
Ireland from the north of Europe, or, indeed, that 
the “ Tribes Divine” were any other than an older 
generation of the Gaedhil themselves. 

On p. 76, in a note bristling with errors, Father 
Murphy arrives at the conclusion that the “ middle 
month of spring” (mt mheadhoin earraigh) is “ our 
April”! Surely he knows that the Irish spring is 
reckoned from February, and that its “middle 
month” is therefore March. At p. 185 he rightly 
translates fionnghallaibh Kireann as “the old 
English of Ireland,” but in a footnote elsewhere he 
explains fionnghaill as “white foreigners.” Not at 
all, it still means “old English;” fionn does not 
here mean “ white,” it is a different word— in fact, a 
doublet of sean “old,” so that “ Fionnghaill” means 
just the same as the “Seanghaill” of Keating and 
MacFirbis. There are many such double forms in 
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Irish—siuir and fiuir (sister), seisear and feisear (six 
persons), senchus and fenchus (law), etc., all pointing 
to prehistoric forms beginning with sv. 

Father Murphy, in spite of a few such inaccuracies, 
has, we are pleased to say, given us a fine volume— 
well printed and on good paper. He has embellished 
it with charts, drawings, autograph letters, and 
other illustrations ; and, to conclude, its price, seven 
shillings and sixpence, considering the excessive dear- 
ness of such works in general, makes it a marvel of 
cheapness. 


FICTION. 
From THE Five Rivers. By Flora Annie Steel. London: 


William Heinemann. 
A Comepy or Masks. A Novel. By Ernest Dowson 
and Arthur Moore. In 3 vols. London: William 
Heinemann. 
Force, feeling, and originality mark “From the Five 
Rivers ” as a book distinctly worth reading. Stories 
in abundance have, it is true, been written concern- 
ing our wonderful Eastern Empire; but to few 
writers has it been given to dive beneath the surface 
of Indian life and pluck out the heart of its mystery. 
Mrs. Steel, however, like Mr. Rudyard Kipling be- 
fore her, has done this, and done it with brilliant 
success. That her work should suffer by comparison 
with the work of actual genius is, perhaps, inevit- 
able; yet “From the Five Rivers” shows merits of 
its own, original and striking enough to make this a 
really notable book. The six short stories of which 
(with some verse of medium quality) the volume is 
composed are attractive not merely by reason of 
their vivid colouring and picturesque style, but still 
more because the author’s grip upon the subject is 
felt to be firm and strong. In the first and most 
impressive of the tales, “ Gunesh Chund,” we are 
shown the sad position of the Hindu wife who fails 
to fulfil her “first duty—that of bringing a son to 
the hearth” of her husband. Perpetually taunted 
with this failure by her fierce old mother-in-law, 
poor Veru besieges Heaven with her prayers for 
male offspring, but is rewarded only by the birth 
of a daughter. Gunesh Chund, her gentle-natured 
husband, is then induced by the terrible old woman 
to supplant Veru by the introduction into his 
household of a younger bride, who may bear 
him the long-desired son. This blow falls upon 
the loving wife with deadly effect, and the 
climax is a tragic and thrilling one, admirably 
handled by the author. The whole story is most 
dramatically wrought out, and is told with an 
artistic restraint that greatly enhances its effect. 
In “ Suttu,” robust comedy is the element of the tale 
—a spirited and entertaining one. Suttu herself is 
just such a heroine as Mr. Thomas Hardy might have 
given us; a full-blooded, vigorous-minded, thoroughly 
healthy creature, of splendid physique, whose “smile 
seemed to dim the sunlight.” The story of her 
adventures is pure comedy; but in the next, “Ata 
Girls’ School,” we are granted another glimpse into 
the tragic meanings of Hindu womanhood. Fatma, 
the poor little over-worked drudge, who combines 
the office of pupil-teacher in a Government school 
with the self-imposed task of “mothering” her 
brother's children, is drawn with great tenderness 
and skill; and this story attains the same high level 
of excellence reached in “Gunesh Chund.” The group 
of sketches is concluded by “In a Citron Garden,” a 
dark drama very well depicted. In all these stories 
of Indian life, Mrs. Steel exhibits the same mastery 
of her subject, the same penetrating insight and 
picturesque boldness of expression, which have 
rendered the work of Mr. Rudyard Kipling so con- 
spicuously good. It is a pity that the similarity 
extends even to the same occasional roughness and 
levity, which in him are defects to be avoided, rather 
than graces to be imitated. But to find fault with 
small errors of taste, where the general quality is so 
far above the average, is ungracious indeed. Mrs. 
Steel has written a powerful and delightful book, 
and we shall look with interest for its successor. 


The joint authors of “ A Comedy of Masks” are 
certainly to be congratulated upon the success of 
their enterprise. If, as we imagine, this is their 
first venture, the reading public also has reason to 
congratulate itself upon the appearance of two very 
promising novelists. No hint of inexperience, how-— 
ever, is given in the book, which, indeed, is as re- 
markable for strength of handling as for ease and 
polish of style. Rarely has the human comedy, in 
certain phases of its development, been sketched for 
us with a keener eye, a steadier hand, a subtler per- 
ception of its underlying tragedy. The note of the 
book is sadness—the wearied sadness of our epoch, 
of the men and women of to-day, in a world that has 
outgrown its youth, and has forgotten how to be light- 
hearted. Slight as the story is—a mere impression 
of scenes and characters—it is told with grace and 
sympathy, and is full of human interest. Richard 
Lightmark, a rising young artist, is, at the opening 
of the tale, on the brink of a marriage which will * 
set the seal of social success upon his career. His 
betrothed is a pure and lovely girl, who fondly 
imagines that in him she has found her affinity ; for 
his mask of frank candour is skilfully worn, and stands 
him, for a while, in good stead. They marry, and 
poor Eve’s girlish illusion is destined to suffer a 
painful shock. Slowly and surely she wakes to the 
knowledge that her husband—the brilliantly suc- 
cessful painter, the sunny-natured, open-hearted 
man of outward seeming—is, in reality, a cowardly 
profligate, an unfaithful lover, a treacherous friend. 
A sordid past lies behind him, and a shape from 
that buried past rises up in vengeance, threaten- 
ing to ruin the peace of the young bride. But 
Eve has been truly, though mutely, loved by 
another man, Philip Rainham, and his silent 
devotion comes to her rescue in this crisis of 
her life. With splendid chivalry, Rainham sacri- 
fices his reputation in the eyes of the woman he 
loves for the sake of saving her from knowledge of 
the true culprit. But, undiscerned even by her own 
heart, Eve’s affection has always clung to Rainham, 
and the shock of his supposed sin is grievous to her. 
The tinsel nature of Lightmark’s pretensions, both 
as man and as artist, soon becomes obvious to her; 
and, at Rainham’s death, the truth regarding his 
sacrifice comes clearly to her knowledge. 

Such is the bare outline of a story which the 
authors have filled in with innumerable touches of 
tenderness and pathos. The cruelty of circumstances, 
the horrible futility of human longings—this is the 
sad burden of their text. A philosophy neither new 
nor invigorating; but, in point of treatment, the 
book is admirably artistic, full of a refined and 
penetrating charm. The characters live vividly, 
their logical development being very well exhibited, 
whilst the dialogue is bright and clever. “ A Comedy 
of Masks” may distinctly be commended as an able 
and interesting book. 


THE MAGAZINES. 


THE Nineteenth Century has a charmingly melodious 
poem, “The Palace of Pan,’ by Mr. Swinburne, 
which is chiefly remarkable for an almost total 
absence of Swinburnisms. The number, on the whole, 
is a capital one to accomplish in the depths of the 
dull season. But it is in the dull season the born 
editor proves himself, and Mr. Knowles is clearly 
a born editor. Mr. Auberon Herbert has come 
gallantly to his rescue. His “Cabinet Minister's 
Vade-Mecum *’’—a series of thirteen canons of conduct 
for the modern politician (whatever party he may 
belong to), with an adequate Auberon-Herbertian 
commentary thereupon and some positive suggestions 
of Mr. Herbert’s own—is quite in his best and raciest 
style. We have read it all with high entertain- 
ment. Those miserable politicians whom he satirises, 
those cidwAa without personality or resistance, ought 
to be edified by his remarks. If we were in their 


boots we should. Take, for instance, his analysis of 
Mr. Chamberlain’s soul, which he considers to be 
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a much superior affair to Mr. Gladstone’s or Lord 
Salisbury’s :— 


“Never was soul which had more earthly wrappings to it. 
Never was soul so beset with carnality. Two Westone men once 
diseussed the efficacy of the water employed in baptism, and 
thereupon one of them delivered it as his opinion that if it were 
to be of any avail in the case of a particular friend who was 
under discussion, that it would be necessary for that friend to 
be anchored out for at least twenty-four hours in mid-stream. 
Mr. Chamberlain’s spiritual necessities are of the same order as 
the spiritual necessities of that friend of the Western man. His 
soul requires to be hung out for at least a week on the highest 
mountain peak, or plunged into the sea beyond the three-miles 
limit, in order to get rid of its earthy admixtures. . . . But still, 
for all that, the soul exists and persists, and, as long as that is 
so, all things are possible. . . . You may have to wade through 
layers of carnality, layers of commercialism, but at the end you 
do arrive. With our other leaders it is different. You may 
spend a whole day in digging in most of them, and at the end 
only find that ‘running sand’ which we sometimes come to in 
the forest, and which is the despair of those who are seeking for 
bottom.” 


But the politicians, in place of being edified, may 
reply that Mr. Herbert, when reproaching them with 
their rival hordes and rival “ catering ” programmes, 
is simply resorting to a familiar and disingenuous 
trick of rhetoric—that of stating honest and un- 
exceptionable facts as if there was something wrong 
about them (as who should say : “ That man Herbert 
never feelsright in the morning until hehas swallowed 
a piece of a sheep or a cow, or a poor little fish, and 
washed it down with draughts of some kind of liquor 
—what a brute!”)—and that, consequently, he is in 
some need of edification himself. As for Mr. Herbert's 
theories about the State and the individual, while 
they are not less mixed than before, we find that 
they are approaching more and more closely to the 
ideals of the Scientific Anarchist. As Mr. Herbert is 
now beginning to babble of dynamite, we fear this 
must be regarded as a disquieting symptom. “Ifa 
pound of dynamite,” he declares, “ gets itself better 
obeyed than an Act of Parliament, then clearly judg- 
ment must go for dynamite.’ He means on the score of 
effectiveness as an instrument of force ; and since Mr. 
Herbert does recognise the necessity of force, and 
delegated force used by the State, it is hard to 
predict what may not be the end of him. It would 
be a sad business if we had one day to use the police 
force on Mr. Auberon Herbert’s principles to protect 
our “ self-ownership ” against Mr. Auberon Herbert’s 
dynamite! Professor James Mavor examines some 
previous attempts in the legislation of this country 
to establish labour colonies for the purpose: of “ set- 
ting the poor on work.” The “parish farms,” which 
began to be tried from about 1777 onwards, were the 
most interesting of these experiments from the pointof 
view of modern suggestions. On the whole the system 
was not a success, chiefly because of the impossibility of 
getting the respectable artisan out of employment to 
mix with the vagrant and the beggar. The parish 
farm fell solely into the hands of the latter class, and 
failed to afford a means of relief to the former. Mr. 
Henry Arthur Jones deals with the strictures on 
the modern drama in which Professor Pearson 
indulges in his jeremiad on national life and character. 
It is an admirable and, on the whole, conclusive piece 
of criticism, and written with such cogency and judg- 
ment that, when we remember some recent contribu- 
tions of Mr. Jones’s to the magazines, it hardly seems 
the work of the same man. Mr. Jones is clearly strong 
on his own ground, and he will be wise if he avoids 
straying from it. One of the most interesting articles 
in the Nineteenth Century is a piece of Thackerayana 
by Canon Irvine. It tells of a visit paid to the 
Charterhouse by Thackeray for the purpose of study- 
ing one of the old “ Codds,” or Poor Brothers, chez 
lui. “Colonel Newcome is going to be a Codd,” he 
said, with a dig in the ribs, to Canon Irvine, then 
one of the boys of the school, who acted as his pilot 
to the rooms of the Codd who was to serve as an uncon- 
scious model for the Colonel in his last days. In the 
Fortnightly Dr. Pearson writes on ‘“‘The Causes of 
Pessimism.” On the whole he thinks the pessimistic 


tone of mind is not so much due to any single cause 
as to “the despondency caused by a sense of im- 
pending and inevitable doom, or now and then to 
reaction from over-sanguine hopes. The inadequa- 
cies,” he says, “ of modern civilisation, the belief that 
some partial realisation of Socialistic utopias will 
crush out individualism, and the belief that the in- 
dividual himself has his energies indefinitely circum- 
scribed by the facts of his birth, are the great causes 
which thrust men who are inclined to think, and 
perhaps to brood, upon despair.” To our view such 
despair, if it is to become general, can only lead toa 
reaction towards religion. But Dr. Pearson is an 
elusive person in this article, as we have already 
found him in his book ; for presently he speaks of a 
pessimism which is that of the poet “ who can see 
the light flushing the west though the sun has 
not yet climbed above the eastern hills.” This, 
we take leave to say, is not pessimism at all, but 
paulo-post future optimism. In the same magazine 
Mr. Frederic Harrison has a very lively and pointed 
dialogue discussing the methods of teaching history 
now in fashion at Oxford, and the piquant interest 
that has been given to this question by the circum- 
stance of Mr. Froude being the successor of Mr. 
Freeman. A contribution of pathetic interest is 
“Some Notes of a Journey in South Italy,” by the 
late Mr. J. A. Symonds. Themost important contribu- 
tion in the Contemporary is that of Dr. Hunter, M.P., 
“ A Story of Crooked Fivance.” Dr. Hunter examines 
with great minutenessand lucidity thesystem of grants 
from imperial taxation in aid of local rates, as it has 
been revealed by the recent Return of the Local 
Government Board on Local Taxation in England in 
continuation of Mr. Goschen’s famous report of 
1870. This system Dr. Hunter describes as an 
“astounding development” of the grants in aid policy 
introduced in 1846 by Sir Robert Peel. He sums 
up his conclusions with regard to it as follows :— 


“1. The policy of imperial subvention in relief of local taxation 
is a Tory policy, and cannot be frustrated otherwise than by the 
defeat of the Tory party. 

“2. The effect of the system of imperial subventions on the 
scale it has now attained is to transfer £7,000,000 a year 
from the working class and lower middle class to the rich rate- 

ers. 

Me 3. The working class pay more than their fair share of local 
rates, and vastly more than their fair share of imperial taxation ; 
but in comparison with imperial taxation the rates are almost 
just to the working class.” 


Mr. Karl Blind gives an account, with personal 
recollections, of the aspirations to the German crown 
which were at one time entertained by Duke Ernst of 
Saxe-Coburg. The rest of the articles in this number, 
with the exception of two, are valuable rather for 
their weight than for their timeliness or allurements. 
The two exceptions are a sketch of the banditti of 
Corsica as they are at present, and a brief account 
of a sort of Spanish Ibsen, José Echegaray—the 
former by Miss Caroline Holland, the latter by Miss 
Hannah Lynch. (We only say “Miss” on chance, 
because we do not know whether these ladies are 
“Mrs.” or not. Would it be a good idea, we wonder, 
in the case of lady contributors, if editors generally 
put “ Miss” or “Mrs.” before their names? It has 
always exercised us as a nice question—whether a 
lady not married enjoys or dislikes being spoken of 
as “ Mrs.” The lady’s feelings in the matter, at any 
rate, ought not to be put in danger of being unwit- 
tingly disregarded, and this danger would be avoided 
if they would elect themselves, on their editors’ 
title-pages, how they would like to be addressed.) 
The Free Review is a new venture which intends 
to take the place of the National Reformer. It 
is to be managed on a novel plan. The editor 
thinks the established reviews, being devised 
with an eye to pleasing the public and making 
money, do not allow sufficient scope for freedom 
and progressiveness of thought. No restrictions 
will be placed on the writing of those allowed 
to contribute to the Free Review, and contribu- 
tors, instead of being paid a specified sum for 
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their articles, will be remunerated by a division of 
the profits of each number—if there be any profits 
to divide. Competent men who write under these 
conditions will at least give an excellent earnest of 
the faith that is in them. The idea has a certain 
nobility about it. If the Free Review succeeds on 
these lines, we shall think it an admirable symptom 
of the state of public opinion. 


A REVIVAL OF AGRICULTURE. 
Back To THE Lanp. By Harold E. Moore, F.S.I. [‘‘ Social Questions of 
To-day.’’] London: Methuen & Co. 

Mr. Moore has made use of his experience in connection with 
the Hadleigh Colony of the Salvation Army, as well as his 
practical knowledge of agriculture generally, to work out a 
scheme for training unskilled labourers and establishing them 
on the land both at home and abroad. He believes that after 
spending some time on a training farm such as he proposes, a 
man of average industry, strength, and intelligence will be likely 
to succeed either as an ordinary labourer, a tenant farmer, or an 
emigrant. His scheme, however, rests on a wider basis, for it 
aims also at enabling men to obtain a living from the land in 
the manner most profitable to themselves. The duly-trained 
labourer will therefore have the option of passing on to a 
“home settlement,” or one of three colonial settlements. The 
system of culture followed on the home settlement will be one 
of hand husbandry (concerning which Mr. Moore gives precise 
details) on a number of small allotment farms. The training 
farm should include both cultivated and uncultivated land, so 
that a man may be first employed in reclaiming the waste 

rtion, and, when he has shown himself efficient in hand 
industry, set to work on the cultivated area. Mr. Moore 
calculates that a farm containing 600 acres of arable land should 
support 80 or 100 men engaged in rough work and building, in 
addition to 100 or 120 efficient labourers. Provision is also 
made for various indoor industries, which would give competent 
men the opportunity of earning something for themselves. Of 
the twenty or thirty tenants employed on the home settlement 
the greater number will be lodyed. in a common farmhouse ; in 
some cases cottages will be erected on the allotment farms, but 
(out of regard to his own interests) the tenant will not have the 
option of purchasing the freehold. Various buildings for co- 
operative use, including a dairy and farm factories, will be erected 
near the centre of the settlement. The organisation of the colonial 
settlements will be very much the same in its general character. 
At the outset, of course, the whole work will be carried on by 
means of borrowed capital. Mr. Moore, who gives full statistics 
both of the outlay and the probable returns, estimates the 
amount required at £80,000—£30,000 for the training farm, 
£20,000 for the home settlement, and £30,000 for the three 
colonial settlements. He believes that the sums obtained for 
starting previous enterprises are a guarantee for the possibility 
of raising this amount, and that under judicious management 
the scheme ought to prove a financial success. But, on his own 
showing, this would depend in great measure on the faithful 
adherence to his plan in all its details; and how is this unanimity 
to be secured on the part of the committees he suggests P—to 
say nothing of the zeal, fidelity, and tact which would be 

uisite in the “superintendents” and other officials—a con- 
sideration to which Mr. Moore does not seem to have attached 
due weight. 


THE FORMATION OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Tue French War AND THE ReEvotutTion. By W. M. Sloane, Ph.D., 
L.H.D., Professor in Princeton University, London: Sampson Low, 
Marston & Co., Limited. 

THE days of “ spread-eagleism ” in American history have passed 

away, never to return. American writers are now in the habit 

of giving a careful, dispassionate, scientific examination to the 
past of their own as of other countries—an examination which, 
as in the present case, does not even the documents which 
an earlier generation regarded as almost products of verbal inspira- 
tion. Professor Sloane explains in the preface, rather unneces- 
sarily, the various reasons for treating the time covered by this 
volume as a “ period” of history, the most obvious being that it 
is specially marked, first, by the growth of a feeling of common 
unity among the colonies, and, secondly, by the development of 

a new system of government. He describes effectively and with 

some minuteness, considering the size of the work, the war in 

which France—in spite of all routine and red tape on the part 
of English generals—lost what might have Seanad 6 an American 

Empire, and the history of the Revolutionary War which finall 

se American independence. The book is a g 

example of what a small history should be. It suffers, perhaps, 

somewhat from over-compression—the generalisations as to 

European politics, for instance, want somewhat more amplifica- 

tion and justification than the author has room for—and it is 

diffieult to follow the military history, which is a feature of the 
book, especially the earlier portion, except with more and ane 
maps than the publishers have vouchsafed. The author has 

aceess to many unpublished sources of information, but here, 


again, the book is too small for us to see their full effect. He does 
not spare his own country, especially in the Revolution, and 
dwells effectively on the tendency to rely on aid from France 
and on the weakness and want of cohesion between the various 
colonies in their struggle, as well as the financial mismanage- 
ment which is one of its prominent features. We suppose it is 
because of the traditions of his University, and especially of the 
influence of its famous Principal, J. S. Mill’s antagonist, Dr. 
McCosh, that Professor Sloane exhibits a pious horror of the 
political philosophy of Rousseau. He is, in fact, so opposed to 
that writer and all his works that he even finds an underlying 
spirit of irreligion in the Declaration of Independence. No 
doubt that famous document, like many of the State constitu- 
tions, was drafted by men some of whom were strongly imbued 
with Rousseau’s views. But we suspect that an historian who 
ventured to blaspheme it might, within living memory, have 
found tar and feathers awaiting him. We do not agree either 
with this view, or with the regret indicated at the purely secular 
character of the Federal Constitution. Still, Professor Sloane has 
written a valuable book, which would be more valuable and 
easier to criticise if it were a good deal larger than it is. 


A FRENCH YEAR-BOOK. 


La France Socrarz ET Ponitrqve (1891). Par A. Hamon. Paris: 
Savine. (Bibliothéque de Sociologie.) 1893, 
Tuts is the second issue of a very full and catholic review of a 
year’s public life in France. But for the triple index, we should 
say, indeed, that it is altogether too full—for life is very short 
in these days, and seven hundred pages of such very raw 
historical material demands a phenomenally robust digestion. It 
is also possible to be too catholic, even when the difference 
between French and British standards is allowed for. How- 
ever, M. Hamon and his publisher have a most ungrateful task 
in hand, as the owners of a like-named annual which existed some 
years ago and of the more recently defunct “ La Vie Politique” 
will depose. If they are content to spend themselves for 
posterity and its historians, let us only wish them well of their 
undertaking. The method of this volume makes it more read- 
able than anything of the kind we have. The whole field of 
journalism has been scoured anew, and the material—accidents, 
actions at law, bibliography, bourses, capitalist politicians, 
Republican Catholics, debates in the Chamber, commerce, con- 
sses, crime, and so on—divided up into monthly chapters. 
The editing has been done with more intelligence and a 
than usually accompanies such prodigious “La 
France Sociale et Politique ” will be a decidedly useful addition 
to the reference library. 


FIRST IMPRESSIONS.* 


ALL students of English history in its social aspects must feel 
grateful to Dr. Cunningham for completing the scholarly edition, 
with notes, of the “ Discourse of the Common Weal of this Realm 
of England,” the work on which the late Miss Elizabeth Lamond, 
of Girton College, was engaged up to within a few days of her 
lamented death in the summer of 1891. Miss Lamond had 
already done good service in this direction by the publication of 
her scholarly translation of Walter of Henley’s treatise on 
“ Husbandry ”—a thirteenth century book written in the Norman- 
French of the Middle Ages. The “ Discourse of the Common 
Weal” was first printed in 1557, and the authorship was then 
claimed by a mysterious “‘ W.S.,” who seems, however, to have 
had little to do with the composition of the book. The real 
author was probably John Hales, a member of the House of 
Commons both in the reign of Edward VI. and in that of 
Elizabeth. The value of the book consists largely in the light 
which it casts on the social condition of England in the latter 
half of Elizabeth’s reign. For reasons which it would carry us 
too far to state, Miss pls thinks that this quaint dialogue 
between a doctor, a husbandman, a merchant, a knight, and a 
craftsman was written in 1549, and that it describes the actual 
condition of England in the autumn of that year. Coventry is 
believed to be the scene of the dialogue, and there are allusions in 
the text which make the selection of a town which was prosperous 
and flourishing prior to the Reformation, probable. It seems 
likely that the original of the doctor in the discourse was no other 
than Hugh Latimer, once Bishop of Worcester, and there is a good 


*A Discourse oF THE CoMMON WEAL OF THIS REALM OF ENGLAND. 
Attributed to W. 8S. Edited from the MSS. by the late Elizabeth 
Lamond, (Cambridge: The University Press.) Crown 8vo. 

DicrronaRy OF QUOTATIONS FROM ANCIENT AND MODERN, ENGLISH AND 
Forrien Sources. Selected and compiled by the Rev. James Wood. 
(London and New York: Frederick Warne & Co.) Demy 8vo. 

Foorsters To Fame: A Book Open orueR Booxs. By J. Hain 
Friswell, Author of ‘‘The Gentle Life,”’ etc. Illustrated. (13, 
Paternoster Row, London : John Hogg.) Crown 8vo, 

Woop Maaic: A Fantz. By Richard Jefferies, Author of ‘‘ The Game- 
keeper at Home,” ‘‘ Field and Hedgerow,’’ etc. New Edition. 
(London and New York: Longmans, Green & Co.) Crown 8vo. 


Tue CuRRENCIES OF THE Hinpu Srates oF Rasputana. By William 


Wilfrid Webb, M.B. Illustrated. (14, Parliament Street, Londons 
Archibald Constable & Co.) Royal 8vo, 
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deal which can be reasonably urged in os mee of this view. So 
far as the text is concerned, the second and subsequent editions 
have all been reprinted from the edition of 1581, which was 
issued by “ W.S.” The book has been reprinted four or five 
times, and about the middle of last century an enterprising, but 
certainly not scrupulous, publisher, who was determined to puff 
his wares, took upon himself to attribute the treatise to William 
Shakespeare—possibly on the slender plea that it described the 
England of the dramatist’s youth. Miss Lamond had access to 
the famous Lambard manuscript of the work, and the care which 
she took in collating the text of course adds greatly—altogether 
apart from the admirable and copious notes—to the value of 
this weleome edition, which is pervaded from beginning to end 
by fine scholarly instinct and critical discernment. 

We confess that we are somewhat disappointed with Mr. 
Wood’s “Dictionary of Quotations,’ though we cheerfully 
admit that the compilation of such a work from ancient and 
modern English and foreign sources must represent a great 
deal of literary drudgery as well as a certain amount of actual 
research. Mr. Wood states that the book is the outcome of 
the labour of more than three years, and no one who examines at 
all carefully its closely packed pages will be inclined to upbraid 
him on the score of idleness. Unfortunately his zeal is not 
always according to knowledge, and though he gives us a 
bewildering number of phrases, mottoes, maxims, proverbs and 
the like, he also admits into these six hundred and fifty pages a 
considerable number of sayings, as well as a great many 
snatches of verse, of indifferent merit. Except in the case 
of quotations from Shakespeare, no attempt is made to direct 
the reader to the context by anything in the nature of chapter 
and verse, and this omission greatly reduces the value of the work. 
It is a weak plea to urge in re of so slipshod a method 
that the compiler did not think the more scholarly course ‘‘ worth 
the labour and expense that would have been involved.” It is, of 
course, a cheap and easy process to borrow quotations from other 
books, and to do so on a somewhat wholesale scale; and though 
we do not say that Mr. Wood has done this, the careless plan S 
has followed would at all events lend itself readily to such a 
method of compilation. Writers like Goethe, Carlyle, Ruskin, 
and Emerson are freely quoted ; but no hint whatever is given 
of the page which was invaded by the compiler’s scissors, Who 
in the world is to say which particular “ Evans” is responsible 
amongst all the sons and daughters of the Principality for the 
dull platitude so labelled? ‘then we have sayings which pass 
current as ‘* American,” and usually they do not count for much. 
The arrangement of the book also leaves a good deal to be 
desired. Altogether it is a poor and laboured performance. 

“Good are some books to open other books” were Roger 
Ascham’s words, and the late Mr. J. Hain Friswell was not 
unmindful of the saying when he wrote his “ Footsteps to Fame,” 
a new and revised edition of which has just appeared. The 
purpose of the volume can easily be stated. It is an attempt 
to set forth, in a clear and unpretending way, the salient 
characteristics in the lives of a number of representative men 
who have achieved distinction by force of character, natural 
aptitude, and singleness of aim. Sometimes many lives are 
daneed over in a single chapter, and sometimes two or three 
chapters are devoted to a single life; but the work contains the 
pith of many volumes of biography, and is itself a veritable 
record of golden deeds. It is just the book, in our judgment, 
to place in the hands of an intelligent and ambitious boy, for it 
will teach him, in the best possible way—that is, by example 
rather than precept—that there is no royal road to success or 
renown. The book illustrates in many directions the principle 
of self-help, and it brings the young reader face to face with 
distinguished men in every walk of ‘ite, who rose to influence 
by merit, and were in the best sense the architects of their own 
fortunes. 

We are not surprised to find that “‘ Wood Magic ” has been 
added by Messrs. Longmans to their Silver Library. The book 
was originally published in two volumes twelve years ago, and it 
deserves all and more of the popularity which it has won. 
Richard Jefferies not only knew the country and loved it, he 
also knew how to make others love it. This charming “ fable ”— 
for so Jefferies modestly termed it—could only have been written 
by a man who loved birds and beasts and had patiently studied 
their ways. Men who have to wage a continual warfare with 
poverty and ill-health too often lead restless and despairin 
lives, but it was otherwise with this young master of wooderaft 
and bird-lore. Jefferies undoubtedly felt keenly the vicissitudes 
of his lot, for he had a tender and sensitive heart, and the care of 
others lay upon it; but nevertheless he never lost touch with 
Nature, and her message imparted calmness to him even when it 
was powerless to awaken hope. “ Wood Magic” represents him 
in his lighter mood, and knowledge, imagination, and humour 
sparkle in its unconventional and distinctive pages. 

Dr. Wilfrid Webb is at home on the coinage of the native 
states of Rdjputina—a subject about which most people are 
hopelessly at sea. He has written a scholarly and admirably 
illustrated monograph, and the facts which it contains are based 
partly on personal research and partly on information received 

m brother officers in India and from native princes and the 
officials at their courts. Stress is laid on the circumstance that 


the subjects of the native princes of India are at present labouring 
under great disadvantages in regard to the currency question, as 
compared with the people of India who are living under the 
rule of the Queen-Empress. For instance, there are now in cir- 
enlation in the native states of Rajputéna—that is, within an 
area of about 126,000 square miles—no less than twelve gold 
coins of different values, besides fractional gold pieces; fifty- 
nine rupees, most of which vary in worth; and forty-one dif- 
ferent —— coins—and this of course leads to loss and great con- 
fusion. urely local coins, moreover, circulate freely in the 
Rajputina States, and no system appears to exist for the recall 
of debased currency. In many of the native states coins of 
great age are still accepted in payment, and many of them are 
very badly stamped and rudely fashioned. Dr. Webb shows in 
these pages that great trouble is in consequence given to the 
merchants residing in Rajputina in the tslicoteaans of their 
accounts, and the question of exchange leads to continual 
gambling, for the exchange rate of the Imperial and native cur- 
rencies is continually fluctuating, a state of things which is due 
to the fraudulent schemes of native money-lenders—a gang of 
thieves who use their knowledge of finance to the detriment of 
the agricultural and poorer classes of the community. The 
multiplicity of badly executed coins makes it an easy matter to. 
counterfeit them, and a good deal of spurious money accordingly 
finds its way into circulation. Dr. Webb contends that the 
issue of coin by the native states is a loss to the revenue of the 
Government of India, for were these suppressed an equivalent 
amount of Imperial coin would be required. In some of the 
native states the silver pieces are made from the Imperial coin, 
which is melted down for the purpose, and this practice is a 
serious drain on the Queen’s currency, as well as its degradation. 
We cannot further explain the scope of this valuable treatise ; it 
is enough to say that it deals, in an exhaustive manner, with 
every aspect of the subject. Dr. Webb is of opinion that if the 
privilege of coining at present exercised by the native princes is 
to be retained, certain stringent restrictions must be imposed, so 
that the purity of the metal used, and the weight and workman- 
ship of the coins issued, may not any longer be open to 
challenge. 
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THE WEEK. 


Lorp ELGIN has been appointed 
PUBLIC AFFAIRS: to the Governor-Generalship of 
AT HOME. India. It is in many respects an 
excellent choice. If Lord Elgin 
has not hitherto had the opportunity of proving his 
talents in any great office, he is, nevertheless, as those 
who know him are aware, an able man, who has 
travelled widely, and is a close student of the 
questions which affect the government of our 
Empire. He comes, moreover, of a family in 
which statesmanship is a tradition. His father 
was Governor-General of India before him, 
and his grandfather was our ambassador to 
Greece. Sir Henry Norman, of course, with his 
unique experience and his tried abilities, had a good 
deal more to be said for him; but having regard to 
the many arduous tasks which just now await 
the Indian Viceroy, it may be questioned whether 
the lack of such experience as Sir Henry’s is not 
balanced by the advantage of having a man in the 
prime of life and energy to undertake this harassing 
post. Lord Elgin is a vigorous Liberal, and he will 
bring to the consideration of the frontier questions 
a mind not likely to be carried away by the ambitions 
of the military party. 


THE appointment has given our Tory contem- 
poraries an opportunity for a fresh display of their 
peculiar style of patriotism. In one breath they 
dwell on the present difficulties of Indian govern- 
ment, the dangers of disaffection, and so on; and in 
the next they strive with all their might to damage 
the prestige of the Viceroy. It is fair to say that 
the columns of laborious ridicule and contempt 
already poured out by the Tory press on Lord 
Elgin will supply the agents of disaffection in India 
with materials which, for some time to come, will 
enormously increase the difficulties of his task. It 
would have been the same no matter whom a 
Liberal Government appointed. Sir Henry Norman 
offered, perhaps, the minimum of chinks in his 
armour; but as much as possible was made of his 
not being a peer. Indian princes and high-caste 
natives had it carefully made clear to them that 
the new Viceroy was not their equal, even in the 
judgment of the Imperial race: that he was a mere 
official, just a competition-wallah, upon whom high- 
caste natives would have a right to look down. 
Happily, this class of patriotism is getting more 
and more seen through in England. 


IF the Matabele warriors who are alleged to have 
fired at a party of the Bechuanaland police about 
October 4th had been engaged as diplomatic agents by 
Mr. Cecil Rhodes, they could not have devised a neater 
“incident” for hispurposes than that little demonstra- 
tion. It will be remembered that at the b eginning of 
last week we had a report that an impi had appeared 
in the neighbourhood of Fort Victoria, and had 
fired at a party of the Chartered Company’s police, 
nobody being hit, and the impi, its task done, dis- 
appearing as mysteriously as itcame. That furnished 
Dr. Jameson with the requisite casus belli, and he was 
able to start out on his invasion. Some days later 
this impi, or another, we are told, went down into 
Bechuanaland, appeared before Macloustie, and in- 
dulged in the same mysterious tactics—firing, hitting 
nobody, and disappearing. That furnished the 
Bechuanaland police with a casus belli, and enabled 
Major Goold Adams to proceed forthwith and join in 
Dr. Jameson’s invasion. But it did far more than 
this, as we shall shortly have explained to us by the 
diplomatists of the Chartered Company. We shall be 
assured that, indeed; it has reversed, as by magic, the 
relative positions of the Company and the Imperial 
Government; that Lobengula,disdaining Dr.Jameson, 
has transferred his quarrel to the Queen of England ; 
and that now, instead of the Company looking for 
the help of the Imperial Government, it is the 
Government which is in the difficulty, and it is the 
Company whichis coming to the rescue. We shall 
hear a good deal of this from the Duke of Abercorn 
and his fellow-directors when it comes to settling the 
bill for whatever Imperial troops are to be sent out. 
But we are fully prepared beforehand for this species 
of logic. The quarrel is the Company’s quarrel, and 
the Company’s quarrel it will remain; and if the 
Company is unable to fight it out without calling for 
Imperial help, it must take the consequences of 
having thus failed in its contract. As to the grant- 
ing of Imperial help, we repeat again what we have 
said from the outset, when that help is asked for it 
must be given, and given without delay. Mr. Rhodes 
has again said he “wants nothing and asks for 
nothing,” and that the Company’s force will be able 
to polish off Lobengula within a month. Colonel Sir 
F. Carrington, of Carrington’s Horse fame, an ex- 
perienced soldier in that sort of warfare, is of a 
different opinion. We can only watch and wait, and 
hope that Mr. Rhodes is right. 


In the meantime the friends of the Company 
would do well from their own point of view to drop 
the hypocritical manner, for that, we rejoice to say, 
is now getting vieux jeu in this country. Daily they 
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come forward in the Times—Mr. Rider Haggard 
among the latest, with a blood-curdler fifteen years 
old—piling on the agony against the wicked Loben- 
gula. Wecan assure them that the British taxpayer 
is not going to be worked up by a fit of apostolic 
indignation against Lo Ben into emptying his pockets 
for the benefit of the Duke of Fife, the Duke of 
Abercorn, Mr. Rhodes, Sir Ellis Ashmead-Bartlett, 
and the rest. The British taxpayer is a less simple 
and inexperienced person in these matters than 
he used to be. He is quite well aware that Lo 
Ben is a savage like another, but he is also aware 
that all his savagery did not prevent the British 
South Africa Company, when it suited them, 
from taking him as their friend and ally 
and making him their pensioner. To attempt to 
horrify him now about Lo Ben is to trifle with him 
and arouse his resentment. The Company will win 
his approval more quickly if, since it suits them now 
to fight their old friend, they go forward and fight 
him in a plain, blunt manner, and say as little as 
possible about the morality of the transaction. 


THREE leading members of the Opposition broke 
the silence of the recess this week. Mr. Goschen, 
who spoke at Hartlepool, in the best manner of a 
Tory statesman out of office, sought some consolation 
from possible foreign difficulties, in regard to which 
he feared Mr. Gladstone was not watchful enough, 
nor Lord Rosebery sufficiently strong. These mis- 
givings about Lord Rosebery, coupled as they were 
with an offer of unanimous Tory backing if he would 
only become an unmistakable Jingo, are about the 
best compliment our Foreign Secretary has received 
since he came into office. As to Mr. Gladstone, Mr. 
Goschen may rest assured that he is quite capable, 
as we remind the forgetful elsewhere to-day, of 
appreciating the exigencies of our foreign policy, 
and quite alert on the subject, as those who 
have been endeavouring to make a Triple Alliance 
demonstration of the visit of our fleet to Taranto 
must now realise. Lord Rosebery is strong in 
having, as Mr. Goschen put it, “a Prime Minister 
behind him,” and, we may add, in having a 
party behind him too. Mr. Goschen professed to 
be mystified with regard to the legislative pro- 
gramme of the Government. We have only to 


remind him that the programme of the Autumn | 


Session has been categorically announced; and 
notwithstanding any “ tricks ’—to adopt one of Mr. 
Goschen’s refined expressions—which his party may 
attempt, we venture to predict that the Government 
majorities on the measures which they are about to 
bring forward will be more satisfactory than even 
they were last session. Not all quondam Liberals 
have put off their Liberalism so completely as Mr. 


-Goschen, and there are even Tories who are not un- 


sympathetic to the claims of an Employers’ Liability 
Bill and a Parish Councils Bill. 


Mr. CouRTNEY, who spoke at Fowey, seemed to 
feel that the lull which we are just now enjoying 
after an eight months’ exhausting session, was a 
phenomenon which was going to last for ever, and 
that it was all due to the House of Lords. He spoke 
in quite a Miltonic strain of the “immense con- 
tentment, satisfaction, peace, and silence reigning 
throughout the political world.” In short, no war 
or battle’s sound was heard the world around 
by Mr. Courtney on Monday, and to his view 
birds of calm sat brooding on the charméd wave. 
It would be a pity that such a halcyon state 
of things should be disturbed, but we fear 
Mr. Courtney is a little rash in building on 
its continuance. 
that the Home Rule question could be settled 
by a conference between the parties ; but he thought, 
if Mr. Gladstone would drop Home Rule altogether, 


Ir housekeepers are in earnest in wishing to benefit the —— loyed in East 
Matches, and matches 


London, they should Bryant & May's Ma and refuse the fi 
which are de dapeiving Gaounents East London of a large amount in weekly wages. 


Mr. Courtney repudiated the idea. 


there might be a compromise on that basis. What 
there would be for Mr. Gladstone to compromise 
about in such a case he does not explain, but as even 
that compromise he would not listen to until first 
there was another General Election, his reticence 
does not matter. We fear Mr. Courtney does not 
grow more practical as time goes on. 


Ir is rather amusing to see the Times rebuking 
Lord Randolph for his “ needlessly offensive style ;” 
but in truth there was little but invective in Lord 
Randolph's speech at Huddersfield. The one interest- 
ing point he made consisted in a quotation from 
a recent speech of Prince Bismarck’s. Prince Bis- 
marck in this speech had boasted of the present 
unity of the German Empire, as to which, he said, 
it would be harder now to separate the various 
States than it was to bring them together. This is 
a noteworthy saying, with which many Unionists 
will doubtless be struck, but it is really a saying in 
favour of Home Rule. Lord Randolph forgets that 
the essential principle, the cement—so to speak—of 
the German Union is the autonomous liberty allowed 
to the individual States which compose it. Prince 
Bismarck, indeed, alluded to this liberty in the same 
speech from which Lord Randolph quotes. And 
well he might, for it is he who has shown the 
keenest appreciation of its value. When framing 
the federal constitution, so extreme a respect did he 
show for the Home Rule constitutions of the indi- 
vidual States that he refused to alter even their 
grotesque anomalies. It is related of him, in 
Busch’s “ Memoirs,” that when someone asked him 
why he did not make the local constitutions 
uniform, instead of leaving one with an absolute 
Grand Duke, another with a Herrenhaus and an 
elective chamber, and so on, he replied, “A constitu- 
tion which has grown upon a people for a century 
and more cannot be taken off like a shirt. It is like 
a skin, and it would require a surgical operation to 
remove it.” When we have got the unity of our 
Empire perfected on the same basis of respect for 
individual autonomy, we, too, shall be able to boast, 
like Bismarck, of the various kingdoms and colonies 
which compose it, that it will be harder to separate 
us than it had been to bring us together. 


On Sunday last in Dublin there was an imposing 
demonstration to commemorate the anniversary of 
Mr. Parnell’s death. It appears to have been very 
numerously attended by people from all parts of 
Ireland, and to have been, on the whole, a handsome 
manifestation of the strength of the Parnellite 
minority. We see no reason to minimise this factor 
in the Irish situation, nor would there be any cause 
for sincere Home Rulers to feel alarmed at its exist- 
ence, if it were only prudently led. In one sense, 
its existence, as Mr. Gladstone once pointed out at 
Chester, is a standing answer to those who assert that. 
Ireland is willing to be “priest-ridden.”” But on Mon- 
day Mr. Redmond delivered a speech which does not. 
argue well for the manner in which he is going to 
do the leading of his forces. He denounced the 
Liberal party in unmeasured terms—which seems 
rather hard after an eight months’ session spent 
on a Home Rule Bill—and announced that he and 
his colleagues were not going to waste their time 
in London supporting English measures during the 
Autumn Session. The exigencies of the peculiar 
strife which Mr. Redmond’s party is carrying on 
with the majority of the Irish members no doubt 
suggest that his thunder has to be considerably 
discounted, and probably in the exuberance of a 
demonstration he forgot that good sense which so 
frequently distinguished him during the previous 
session. But nothing can excuse the spirit of his 
references to the reciprocity due between Irish 
Nationalists and the British working-classes; it is 
creditable neither to his head nor to his heart. 
Happily, there are seventy-one Irish members who 
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take a different view of the conditions of an honour- 
able alliance, and the votes of Mr. Redmond’s nine, 
if he is so foolish as to withdraw them, are not 
indispensable. 


Mr. WALLACE, M.P., in the London Scotsman— 
a@ new journal to which we extend a cordial welcome 
—devotes two columns to a reply to a remark of 
ours some weeks ago with reference to his action on 
the ninth clause of the Home Rule Bill. We spoke 
of Mr. Wallace as “a remarkably clever Scotchman, 
with a keen sense of the value of self-advertisement.” 
We are sorry if this remark has ruffled Mr. 
Wallace’s feelings ; though, as the blows and knocks 
of politics go,a man who lays himself out (as he has 
done) to be a free-lance and a wit at the expense of 
his party, ought, we should think, to be prepared 
to endure without wincing a rougher usage. The 
remark, in truth, was a mild one, and in part 
complimentary ; and we are bound to say that the 
two columns Mr. Wallace has devoted to himself on 
the strength of it do not lessen our belief in its 
truth. On the contrary, they rather help us to 
appreciate the more both Mr. Wallace’s cleverness 
and his sense of the value of, let us say (since he 
does not like the other phrase), keeping one’s self in 
evidence. What could be cleverer, in its peculiar 
form of cleverness, than his suggesting to his 
countrymen, with indignant eloquence, that our 
innocent mention of his nationality was inspired by 
“racial jealousy,” and that we used the term Scotch- 
man to him as “a word of odium”? Mr. Disraeli 
once expressed his surprise at the fondness of 
Irish patriots, with all their national pride, for 
putting forward the idea that they were a conquered 
race;. but we have not heard of the Irish patriot 
yet who felt it an insult to be called an Irishman. 
Nor, indeed, so far as we have met Scotchmen them- 
selves—and we are glad to say we number a friend 
or two amongst them—have we found them afflicted 
with this particular form of national sensitiveness. 
But doubtless there is a “gallery” amongst Scotch- 
men, or Scotsmen, as there is among the grovelling 
Southrons, and here the special cleverness of Mr. 
Wallace’s racial wrath would come in. 


As to his vote and his speeches on the ninth clause, 
we do not for a moment suggest that in these matters 
he was not quite conscientious. We would only 
point out that since, by his action, he is playing the 
precise game of those less conscientious politicians 
who opposed the Billof 1886 because the Irish members 
were not retained, and who opposed the Bill of 1893 
because they were, if some Liberals are inclined to 
be angry with him accordingly, it is his own action, 
rather than their anger, which he ought to blame. 
They might reply to him in the words of the 
immortal comedy, “Tu l’as voulu, Georges Dandin.” 


ONE subject has been dominant in France 

ABROAD. this week—the visit of the Russian fleet, 
which, as we write, is entering the har- 

bour of Toulon. The town is crammed with visitors; 
rooms of the most inconvenient kind are at fabulous 
prices; excursionists from Paris are being lodged 
aboard mail steamers in the harbour, specially 
chartered to supplement the scanty accommodation 
of the local hotels; and every preparation is being 
made, there and in the great towns throughout 
France, to give the visitors an enthusiastic welcome. 
Political differences are suspended for the occasion ; 
the Municipal Council of Paris, intermitting its 
strongest political traditions, has included among 
its guests at the gala representation at the Opera 
Marshal Canrobert, who carried out the coup d’état 
in 1851, and Marshal MacMahon—just now, by the 
way, almost at death’s door—who nearly made 
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another in 1877. Again, the only result of the 
deliberations of the Socialist Congress of last Sunday 
that has been allowed to transpire is a resolution 
that—contrary to the Internationalist traditions of 
Socialism—defensive warfare is legitimate and even 
laudable. 


Ir is unfortunate, but natural, and psychologically 
almost a necessity, that this outburst of patriotism 
should have coincided with, or generated, a series of 
alarming rumours as to the warlike preparations of 
Italy on the south-eastern frontier, and as to the 
intrigues of Italian agents with a view to securing 
that insults shall be offered during the height of the 
festivities to the Italian flag at Toulon. The new 
fortifications on the Mont Genévre, in particular, 
are no doubt sufficiently formidable to impress any 
stray tourist who may visit the district; but the 
stories we have cited above from the Soleil may fairly 
be dismissed as absurd. 


MEANWHILE the counter-demonstration which the 
Italians, partly at German instigation, had planned 
at our expense has been happily averted. Half our 
Mediterranean fleet is going to Catania, half to 
Taranto. But the resources of the latter place—a 
remote town of 25,000 inhabitants devoted, under 
ordinary circumstances, chiefly to the catching of fish 
and the dredging of oysters—are hardly adequate 
for extensive hospitality; and the story goes that 
when the Municipal Council discussed the entertain- 
ment of the visitors, some members were for doing 
nothing, while the majority were of opinion that it 
would suffice to invite the officers to lunch. Still, 
something has been done, and 15,600 francs have been 
voted, though the celebration is asfaras possible a local 
one. Special correspondents have arrived and gone 
away again in despair ; and it has been formally an- 
nounced that the King will not visit the English fleet. 
It is curious, however, that the paper most in the con- 
fidence of the Ministry kept up the contrary opinion 
till the last moment; and it is still maintained that the 
two divisions will probably proceed to Spezia, where 
the visit may still take place, and the Austrian 
squadron may call also. But the recent loss of the 
Victoria is an excellent reason for discouraging any 
attempt to parallel the Franco-Russian celebration. 
We do not know what the arrangements of our fleet 
may have been with regard to visiting Spezia. But 
as there is no necessity in the world for visiting 
Spezia, as all obligations of courtesy will have been 
discharged by the visit to Taranto and Catania, we 
trust Lord Spencer has by this time given prompt 
instructions to the fleet to drop Spezia from its pro- 
gramme. Having regard to the present situation in 
Italy, which we discuss below, to the present mood 
of the Italians, and to the attempts which have 
already been made to exploit our visit to Taranto, 
the sooner we get out of Italian waters the better. 
Our presence there is a constant opportunity to 
provocateurism. 


For some time past the financial embarrassments 
of Italy have been growing so serious that fears were 
entertained that the Government would not be able to 
pay the January interest upon the debt. It was 
known that attempts had been made in London, 
Paris, and Berlin to borrow enough for the purpose, 
and that they failed. Whether the amount could be 
raised at home was thought doubtful. The German 
Government. however. has come to the assistance of 
its ally, and has put so much pressure upon certain 
great bankers in Berlin, that a syndicate has been 
formed, which at the end of last week agreed to lend 
two millions sterling. The payment of the January 
interest is thereby assured. But the difficulties 
of Italy remain as great as ever, and the question 
is being anxiously asked all over Europe, Will Ger- 
many lend enough of money to Italy to enable her 
to keep up her present expenditure upon the army 
and the navy? And if she does not, will Italy be 
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compelled to withdraw from the Triple Alliance ? 
It is very problematical, indeed, whether Germany 
is rich enough to make the advance. It is hardly 
probable that subscriptions could be obtained in 
this country; it is certain that the loan would 
utterly failin France. Germany has hardly sufficient 
spare capital to give to her ally, for less than twenty 
millions sterling would be of little avail. 


WHATEVER is done, the prospects of Italy are 
dark. Her debt is already too heavy for the re- 
sources of the country, and she is adding to it very 
largely every year. Recent disclosures have shown 
that corruptions rife amongst her politicians. No 
party is strong enough to introduce the requisite 
financial reforms, and the King is intent upon main- 
taining the Triple Alliance. Under these circum- 
stances, it is difficult to see how a crash can be 
averted. What is needed is a complete change of 
policy, sweeping retrenchments in the expenditure 
upon the army, the navy, and the public works, a 
firm resolution not to borrow any more for some 
years, a re-casting of the taxes, a reform of the local 


Governments, and a very great reduction in the 


Customs duties; last, not least, a complete change in 
the banking system. But is there a public man in 
Italy strong enough and public-spirited enough to 
carry through a policy of the kind? There does not 
appear to be so far; and for the moment the cir- 
cumstances of Italy constitute the chief danger to 
European peace. 


Tue little war which Spain has on her hands in 
Morocco, and which seemed last week likely to open 
the question as to the European control of that 
country, will probably be less serious. The at- 
tacks of the Riff tribes on Spaniards and Spanish 
garrisons are an old story; the tribes are only 
nominally subjects of the Sultan of Morocco, and 
sensitive though he is to European interference, it is 
not probable that he will take any step which may 
hazard the immediate future of his rule. Spain, no 
doubt, is preparing an unduly large army, but her 
finances do not admit of foreign adventure on an 
extensive scale; and the enthusiasm manifested for 
the war is explicable enough when the history of 
Spain is considered. 


In the United States Senate the interesting Con- 
stitutional discussion—which was dealt with fully in 
our columns last week—provoked by President Cleve- 
land’s action in promoting the Silver Purchase Repeal 
Bill has now given place toa trial of physical en- 
durance which at least reflects credit on the physical 
energy developed in the great West. Not only 


_ has the Senate sat continuously for some four-and- 


twenty hours, but one Western Senator alone has 
spoken for fifteen with unabated vigour and un- 
failing voice—interrupted only by the occasional 
“calls for a quorum,” intended further to pro- 
long the sitting and wear out the patience of the 
majority. A compromise (of complicated nature 
and uncertain working) has been expected, but the 
last indications are favourable, if only a vote can be 
reached, to the passage of the Bill in its entirety. 
But as the Lower House, true to the Democratic 
tradition of “State rights,” has just passed the Bill 
repealing the famous “Force Law” transferring (in 
the interest of the Southern negroes) the control of 
Federal elections to Federal officers, which caused so 
severe a struggle in 1890, the Silver party in the 
Senate may probably find another opening for 
a the Repeal Bill, and so further postpone 
e end. 


THE intervention of the representatives of the 
chief European Powers to check the bombardment of 
Rio has, unfortunately, been met, on the part of those 
of the South American States in that city, with an 
emphatic assertion of the Monroe doctrine that 
American affairs are the exclusive concern of 


Americans. Chili and Argentina have taken the 
lead in thus protesting, and bave appealed to the 
United States for support. Were Mr. Blaine alive 
we should know what to expect; but less Chauvinist 
counsels now prevail at Washington. The forts, 
meanwhile, have been bombarded again: one 
garrison has joined Admiral de Mello; and he has 
issued a manifesto declaring that his aims are 
purely constitutional, and that he has no desire to 
injure private property. But it does not appear— 
contrary to the reports of last week—that he is 
making much headway. President Peixoto, on his 
part, has promised to respect the will of the country 
—after the approaching Presidential election. 


THE occasional appearance of a French 

LITERATURE, prose article in an English publica- 
SCIENCE, etc. tion indicates the existence of a rudi- 
mentary internationalism inliterature. 

We are shortly, we believe, to have a fresh develop- 
ment in this direction. An English publisher visited 
Paris lately, and saw Verlaine in hospital “ hatching 
poems,” as he himself put it. The publisher promptly 
secured some of these poems, and they are to appear 
in various English newspapers and magazines, all the 
proceeds going to the sick poet. 


Str Epwin ARNOLD has varied the depressing 
monotony of pessimistic literature from which we 
have been suffering of late by a fine outburst of 
optimism. In an address which he delivered at the 
Birmingham and Midland Institute this week he 
depicted the glories of this best of all possible 
worlds, and this best of all possible ages, 
with a fitting fervour of language. He. had 
found life, he said, “in the highest degree charm- 
ing and interesting;” he was “ well-satisfied with 
his share of the world,” and a resolute opponent 
of the pessimists. The more we compare the utter- 
ances of the opposing schools the more we are driven, 
inspite of ourselves, to the conclusion that pessimism 
and optimism arenot so much a question of philosophy 
as an affair of the digestion—and perhaps of the 
wherewithal to digest. Sir Edwin Arnold is satisfied 
with his share of the world, and it is doubtless 
a satisfactory share. But, say, a stricken mechanic 
in one of those charitable institutions which 
Sir Edwin so glowingly paints might take a different 
view of his share. If he did, we doubt if he would 
be restored to philosophy by being assured, in what 
we hope Sir Edwin will excuse us for styling—the 
temptation is too strong—the choicest Telegraphese, 
that the institution is rendering him “such succour 
as sick goddesses never got from Aisculapius, nor 
Ulysses at the white hands of Queen Helen.” Nor, 
if a man lacked his breakfast, does it seem to us 
likely that he would beam into an optimist on learn- 
ing that coffee “ comes from where jewelled humming- 
birds hang in the bowers of Brazil, or purple butter- 
flies flutter amidst the Javan mangroves.” 


To take the type of pessimist who has plenty to 
eat and drink, we will hazard the guess (to be per- 
sonal for a moment) that Professor Pearson has a 
delicate digestion, and that Sir Edwin Arnold’s con- 
stitution is decidedly eupeptic. He is not a “ beefy” 
man, we know, but, speaking in a general way, we 
should say that the average beefy man you meet in 
the street is an optimist, and the average lean, 
nervous, atrabilions person is .as_ pessimistic as 
Carlyle. Sir Edwin’s laudation of his age 
reminds us of Lord Macaulay, another optimist, 
who boasted that the modern fifth-form school- 
boy knows more about science than Archi- 
mides. But a word must be said for the poor 
pessimists, for, after all, it is they who make the 
world progress. Had everybody in the world in 
any given past age been as delighted with themselves 
and their time as Sir Edwin Arnold wants us all to 
be, the world would have there and then stood still, 
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and the modern improvements which so rejoice his 
heart would not be here for him to revel in. 


WE have several times had occasion to call atten- 
tion to the advanced state of the teaching of political 
science in other countries—notably in France, 
America, and the United States—as compared with 
the neglect of it in our own country, the birthplace, 
we may almost say, of free government in Europe, 
and in times past one of the chief contributors to the 
theory of politics and constitutional law. This term's 
prospectus of the Ecole Libre des Sciences Politiques of 
Paris—now in its twenty-third year—certainly puts 
us toshame. Here are courses of lectures offered by 
professors, civil servants, bankers, and other experts 
on such subjects as the Parliamentary History of 
France since 1789, the Constitutional History of 
Europe from the same date, the Diplomatic History 
of Europe, a Comparative Study of Commercial Legis- 
lation, the Politics and Geography of Eastern Asia and 
French Africa, French and Foreign Civil Adminis- 
tration, the History of Economics, Money, Credit and 
Exchange, and other subjects of direct practical 
value for civil servants, for journalists, and for all 
who take an intelligent interest in the politics of 
France or Europe to-day. Why should our own 
public be left to rule of thumb in these matters? 


A NEW compound of carbon and silicon, which 
is likely to prove of considerable technical im- 


portance, has recently been discovered, and is. 


already being used in the United States. Car- 
borundum, as it is called, is produced by heat- 
ing in an electric furnace a mixture of gas- 
coke, sand, and common salt, which on cooling 


deposits the substance in the form of light- 


green rhombohedral crystals. These are infusible, 
incombustible, and exceedingly hard. The crys- 
talline powder is so fine that it can be used 
instead of diamond dust for polishing diamonds, 
and is now employed by the American lapidaries. The 
coarser qualities are used for making grinding- 
wheels, 30 per cent. of clay being first added to 
the carborundum and the mixture then submitted 
to hydraulic pressure and baked in a potter’s oven 
for fifty or sixty hours. It is stated that the car- 
borundum wheels do not heat the metal to be 
polished or ground as much as emery wheels, and 
this is a considerable advantage in the case of steel, 
which, after overheating, must be hardened afresh. 


ON October 5th there passed away in 

OBITUARY. Dr. Robert Perceval Graves one of the 
most interesting connecting links be- 

tween the past and the present generation of men 
and women of letters. For he was the dearest 
friend of Mrs. Hemans and the close intimate 
of Wordsworth, the Arnolds, the Napiers, the 
Cloughs, Frederick Denison Maurice, Harriet Mar- 
tineau, and Miss Claude. In youth he had been 
the guest of Sir Walter Scott; in middle-age he 
had eutertained Tennyson at Windermere, where 
his lot was laid for nearly a generation. For well- 
nigh another he became in Dublin the Nestor of a 
brilliant circle of Irish talent, amongst whom we 
might name Sir Samuel Ferguson, Dr. Salmon, 
Edward Dowden, Sir William and Margaret Stokes, 
Dr. Ingram, Professor Mahaffy, John Todhunter, and 
George Savage Armstrong. Here, late in life, he 
undertook and carried to a successful issue his monu- 
mental biography of Sir William Rowan Hamilton, 
and ia his 84th year had gathered together and 
marked out for selection the literary remains of his 
distinguished countryman, William Archer Butler. 
His reputation as an author will grow and endure; 
his work as an educationist has already received 
full recognition. For it is confessedly largely owing 
to his efforts that Alexandra College, Dublin, the 
Irish sister of Girton and Newnham, has been 


founded and developed. And a recent pamphlet, 
wherein he wisely indicates the bounds within which 
woman may benefit by the ampler field of education 
now thrown open to her, bas been recognised as a 
most valuable contribution to the question. His 
finely intellectual old-world face, his distinguished 
old-world manner—above all, his character, su noble 
and so humble, so strong and so gentle, so wise and 
so simple, so sincere and yet so tenderly considerate 
—fully realised the affecting figure of the parson in 
Goldsmith's “ Deserted Village,” though in later 
years his talents had a wider scope than when he 
was “the village preacher” of Windermere. 


Mr. Forp Mapox Brown had been closely asso- 
ciated with the Pre-Raphaelite movement, though 
he is not strictly to be classed as one of the 
brotherhood. His subjects differed on the whole 
from theirs, as presenting a more directly and 
immediately human interest; his art was marked 
by singular versatility and a fine sense of colour. 
Londoners knew it but little; but it is not impossible 
that as Brescia has her Moretto and Venice her 
Tintoret, Manchester, centuries hence, may be chiefly 
visited for the magnificent frescoes with which he 
has adorned her Town Hall. Dr. William Smith 
had devoted the greater part of a life of extra- 
ordinary industry to promoting, in a compara- 
tively unassuming way, the extension among all 
English-speaking peoples of the knowledge of every 
department of life in the world of classical antiquity. 
Ilis school books, his colossal dictionaries of the Latin 
language, of biography, mythology, geography, and,. 
above all, of antiquities, are at least the most widely 
used works in their several departments that the 
world has ever seen—works, too, which are not. 
wholly superseded even by the enormous extension 
of knowledge of late years in those subjects. 
His modern histories were less successful, but 
the present generation of educated men owes him 
a greater debt of gratitude than all of them would 
perhaps care to acknowledge. A Nonconformist 
and Professor ia an Independent College in early 
life, he had joined the Anglican communion in his later 
years, and had edited the Quarterly Review since 1867, 
Sir John Boyd had been Lord Provost of Edinburgh 
when Mr. Parnell was made a freeman of the city, 
and had refused to take any part in the ceremonial. 
Generals von Kameke and von Versen were distin- 
guished officers of the German Army. Both had 
served with distinction in the wars of 1866 and 1870 ; 
the former subsequently, as Minister of War, had 
done much to carry out the organisation conse- 
quent on the Septennate: the latter had also 
seen the greatest of South American wars in 
Paraguay. 


VOICES OF THE RECESS. 


\ IR. COURTNEY, who is always interesting, 
at though almost always impracticable, affor 

an excellent gauge to that class of minds in this 
country to whom it is useful in regard to any great 
question to apply the processes of dry reason; in 
other words, a gauge to a class of minds whom it is 
constantly possible to convert. Mr. Courtney him- 
self, we fear, it is not possible to convert. His own 
mind is a hopelessly “cross-bench” one. The 
scruples rule it, and the fads, to the confusion of 
the larger conceptions of a question. But this 
quality, which renders it impotent asa positive force, 
rather enhances its capacity for giving off a sort of 
light which is very suggestive. The scruples and 
misgivings which rule Mr. Courtney are in a 
general way those which are working in the 
minds of people who are just as conscientious and 
a3 anxious and unbiassed as he, but who are capable 
eventually of reaching a point at which they can 
judge a question as a whole and come to a definite 
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and fruitful decision. There are some people so 
constructed that, as Brougham said of Lord London- 
derry, if you were to bray them in a mortar you 
could not bray the prejudices out of them. Such 
people it is idle to consider, except as an irreducible 
and often formidable factor on the field. But with 
that far more typical class who share the virtues of 
Mr. Courtney’s temperament without sharing its 
more paralysing def2cts it is always profitable to 
argue. Just now, before the battle begins anew 
and while people have time to look around them 
calmly, it might be well for those doubters and 
waverers to re-examine their position. 

Mr. Courtney’s speech at Fowey this week gives 
them an opportunity. We would invite them 
seriously to ask themselves where such reasoning as 
his is going to Jand them. Mr. Courtney rejoices 
that the Home Rule Bill has been thrown out 
by the Lords, and he rejects the notion of a settle- 
ment of the question by means of a compromise 


-between the various parties. That is a very definite 


negative policy. Now if a negative policy were 
possible at the present day it would simplify this 
Trish problem greatly. It would consist in denying 
Ireland all rights of representative government and 
ruling her as Wentworth and Cromwell tried to do. 
Under the hand of a strong and absolute ruler the 
country might conceivably be made prosperous and 
the people cowed, if not contented. But the crux of 
the present problem arises from the fact that this 
negative policy is no longer possible. The England 
of to-day is a democracy, and the democracy, 
however some people may regret it, will not govern 
Ireland according to the methods of Cromwell and 
Wentworth. A positive policy in harmony with 
democratic principles must therefore be found, Even 
Liberal Unionists recognise this. It is the desideratum 
for which we are all seeking. They must also 
recognise that the one essential difference between a 
negative or autocratic Irish policy and a positive or 
democratic one must be that while the former proceeds 
on the principle of disregarding or defying Irish 
opinion, the latter must proceed on the principle of 
satisfying it. There can be no effective mean 
between these two opposing principles, say Home 
Rulers. You must give the Irish what they want— 
consistently with the unity of that common empire 
her place in which is the only claim to Ireland’s 
being considered by us at all or to our being con- 
sidered by Ireland—or else you must rule them by 
force. There is a mean, say Unionists like Mr. 
Courtney, and, as he in effect put it once more at 
Fowey, that mean consists in giving the Irish 
County Councils instead of Home Rule. In other 
words, giving the Irish not what they want, but half 
what they want—or something else which you think 
will suit them better. On the face of it, the fatuity 
of such a policy as this as a method of allaying 
discontent—even if the experience of the past 
ninety-three years had not amply discredited 
it—ought to obvious to practical minds. We 
will not press the point that even such a policy 
as this Mr. Courtney could not get the party he is at 
present working with to carry out: that they were 
seven years in office expressly. on the pledge of 
bestowing local government, and all they gave 
Treland was perpetual Coercion tempered by bribes. 
We will not press the point, because when Mr. 
Courtney talks of local government for Ireland he is 
sincere. He does not mean a grotesque mockery like 
the Bill which Mr. Balfour for a brief moment exposed 
to the derision of the House. He meansareal measure, 
and it is here that the dilemma of such as he comes 
in. The worst fear of Unionists is that if the Irish 
got Home Rule they would abuse their power, would 
oppress the loyalists, the landlords, and so on. But 


a genuine local government scheme would give them 
quite as much power for this purpose as Home Rule. 
The difference isthat that power, being unaccompanied 
by that satisfaction of the national sentiment which 
even Mr.Chamberlainadmitted tobe a necessity, would 
not content, but would rather inflame them the more. 
Under Home Rule, power will be tempered by the 
ennobling sense of national responsibility and national 
dignity, and by the feeling that an honest bargain 
has been struck between two sister kingdoms, one 
of which has frankly and trustfully conceded the 
just demand of the other. Mr. Courtney’s “ mean” 
would bestow the power without the responsibility, 
and would yield the concession without securing in 
return any relief. In a word, instead of allaying 
Trish discontent his method would stimulate it, and 
would render it more formidable than before by 
placing a new weapon in its hands. 

Of course, if we could take a light view of Irish 
discontent, there would be something to be said for 
Mr. Courtney’s policy of half-measures. We are 
ourselves, unlike Lord Rosebery, confident believers 
in the positive and intrinsic virtues of Home Rule; 
but we realise that the far more convincing presenta- 
tion of the policy to a large class of English minds 
is that which Lord Rosebery so bluntly put forward 
in the House of Lords—its presentation as a solution 
forced upon us by the necessities of the case rather 
than the result of predilection. If we believed that 
Home Rule was an artificial cry, backed by no 
genuine demand or need, that the national sentiment 
of Irishmen was a passing vapour and not the vital 
self-consciousness of an ancient race which has 
pushed them again and again to the most desperate 
evidences of sincerity—if we held, as so many of our 
Unionist friends appear to do, that it was all the 
figment of an old wizard’s brain, and that it would 
disappear like a nightmare in the morning if 
he chose to leave us alone, we admit that there 
would be sound reason for looking upon the 
House of Lords as a deliverer and upon Mr. 
Courtney as an inspired national leader. But 
we do not hold anything of the kind. This present 
lull, when the democracy of the three kingdoms 
recule pour mieux sauter, is deceiving a good 
many worthy persons. Mr. Courtney speaks as if 
the House of Lords in throwing out the Home Rule 
Bill had conjured away a bad dream, leavin 
“immense contentment, satisfaction, peace an 
silence throughout the political world,” and there are 
many credulous folk who speak and think like him. 
Lord Randolph Churchill, who also addressed a meet- 
ing this week, is too shrewd a politician to share 
these delusions. He rebuked the Times for telling 
him he was “slaying the slain”’ in arguing against 
Home Rule. Lord Randolph at least knows Ireland, 
and he, the Minister who seven years ago promised 
on behalf of his colleagues “ simultaneity and homo- 
geneity ”’ in the treatment of Ireland and England in 
respect of local government, fully understands that 
Irish discontent is a real thing, and that those who 
talk as if they had waved it out of court re- 
semble Lord Cowper, who, in 1882, announced 
that he had driven discontent under the surface. 
That spectre is not to be so easily laid. Do what 
we will, the question, as Mr. Gladstone has warned 
those who have ears to hear, will reappear above 
the waves presently to disturb the repose of 
Parliament. Ireland does block the way, and 
will block the way. We shall certainly pass a 
number of British measures with the aid of the 
Irish members in the coming Session, which the 
Lords may or may not throw out. But these will be 
but the merest earnest of the vast social reforms 
which are awaiting the hand of Parliament, but 
which cannot be touched until the Irish question 
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is removed from the scene. The one change which 
this Session has effected, and that is a pregnant one, 
is that the House of Commons has relieved itself of 
the charge of being unable to deal with the question. 
The House of Lords alone is now the prime obstruc- 
tive. While Ireland blocks Great Britain’s way, the 
House of Lords blocks Ireland’s way. Thus the 
moment has now come when the interests of the 
two democracies make common cause against that 
institution. 


COUNT TAAFFE’S COUP DE THEATRE. 


HE Legislature of Austria tends to resemble 
nothing so much as a team of dogs harnessed 
Eskimo fashion. Each dog has a single trace 
all to himself; no dog is attached to any other 
dog; and each member of the team does his best to 
pull his own way, varying the monotony by combat 
(when he can) with any or all of his immediate 
neighbours. Substitute Parliamentary groups of 
very various sizes for the individual dogs, and you 
have a picture which is hardly a caricature of the 
Austrian Reichsrath. 

The present Austrian Premier notoriously 
possesses all the skill and address which is necessary 
to manage such a team. However, his last proposal 
is astonishing, even from him. He has been known 
as an adroit manager of men and groups: he has not 
been known as a master of architectonic legislation. 
On Monday evening sixteen meetings were held in 
Vienna, promoted chiefly by the Socialists, to demand 
manhood suffrage. On Tuesday it was announced, 
to the general amazement, that an enormous con- 
cession would be made to their demands. For the 
rest, it may be taken as the substantial outcome 
of the complicated reforms proposed that no 
adult male native of Austria of sound mind and 
fair character is now to be excluded from the 
franchise unless he be illiterate (though here there 
are numerous exceptions), a tramp, a gipsy, or one of 
the floating “‘residuum” of the great towns. The 
reform, it is trae, affects only two of the four 
classes of constituencies—the towns and the 
rural districts. The great landowners will still 
return their eighty-five members separately; the 
Chambers of Commerce will still return their twenty- 
one. Twenty or so Labour Members will find seats 
somewhere among the 116 urban constituencies ; but 
they will, no doubt, be much more than balanced by 
the increased number of members under strong 
clerical influence who will probably be returned in 
the 131 rural constituencies. In these, moreover, 
so far as we know at present, the complicated system 
of two stages of election will still be kept up; and 
this, as we see in Prussia, makes for the pre- 
dominance of the upper classes. The scheme has 
raised a storm of disapprobation, and will not be 
discussed in the Reichsrath till after Christmas. 
But it will be accepted in the country, if not 
by the present House. 

In some quarters Count Taaffe’s proposal is 
regarded as an attempt to go behind the various 
groups, with their conflicting racial aspirations, 
which make the present Reichsrath so unmanageable 
—to get down, as it were, to the real people, and 
found the Parliamentary régime on the broad and 
stable base of that people’s will. We confess that 
we do not credit this most adroit of tacticians with 
any project so grandiose as this. The scheme seems 
to us intended partly to avert attention from the 
growing aspirations of Bohemia (which are forcibly 
presented from the Czech point of view on another 
page of our issue to-day), partly to meet the Socialistic 


agitation, but, most of all, at once to strengthen 
and to temper the forces on which Count Taaffe has 
generally been most inclined to depend—the various 
Nationalist forces in the Reichsrath, most of which 
are strongly susceptible to the influence of the 
Catholic Church. The strength of the German 
Liberals has hitherto been mainly in the 
bourgeoisie of the towns. Count Taaffe has done his 
best to govern by a coalition between these and faith- 
ful Poles; but though much the largest party in the 
Reichsrath, they are not the majority ; they are extra- 
ordinarily Whiggish in tone ; and their aspirations in 
social, ecclesiastical, and political matters are in con- 
flict for the most part with those of all other parties. 
What more natural than that Count Taaffe should 
at last throw them overboard, should create a 
Labour party to counterbalance them in most of the 
constituencies they now hold, and should call up, 
moreover, Nationalist forees—there will be a huge 
Czech vote now in Vienna, for instance, and in other 
large towns and industrial centres—to complete the 
process of submersion ? 

Perhap:, after all, it is well that Austria should 
work out her progress in her own way, even if that 
way be not the one which Liberals outside Austria 
can commend. But the step just taken may have 
the gravest consequences, both for Austrian develop- 
ment and for the peace of Europe. If the German 
bourgeoisie is crushed out of politics, Austria prac- 
tically becomes a Slav Empire. The dominant forces 
in politics will now be mainly Catholic, and the 
majority of those forces are Slav. In spite of the 
democratic and enlightened tendencies which they 
gratefully recognise at the Vatican, Liberals cannot 
be expected to look with equanimity at the strength- 
ening of sacerdotal influence in backward countries 
like Austria, or (to take a conspicuous instance at 
this moment) in Belgium. Still, the example of 
Ireland and other Catholic countries clearly shows 
that every advance in political intelligence is ac- 
companied by emancipation from sacerdotal dicta- 
tion in politics. And as free institutions alone 
promote that emancipation, we have excellent reason 
for welcoming Count Taaffe’s measure in the interest 
of the peoples of Austria. 


THE GLADSTONE MYTH. 


[ is the lot of great men who profoundly interest 
and influence their generation to become more or 
less mythical before they die. It would be amusin 

and not a little instructive to publish a collection o 
the legends which have at various times been 
circulated concerning Mr. Gladstone. When he 
began his brilliant career as Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer there was hardly an expert in the financial 
world who did not prophesy that he would ruin his 
country; and Mr. Disraeli, echoing after his wont 
what he believed to be the popular sentiment, 
denounced him in the House of Commons as “ the 
most profligate Chancellor of the Exchequer” in the 
annals of the British Parliament. Yet Disraeli lived 
to salute him as the most consummate of Finance 
Ministers. Then it was confidently predicted that 
Mr. Gladstone’s want of tact and temper would put 
him out of the running for the leadership of the 
Liberal party; and it was proclaimed from the house- 
tops that Mr. Disraeli had in his conduct of his Reform 
Bill in 1867 completely out-mancuvred his rival. 
The wiser heads among his political opponents knew 
better. The late Duke of Buccleuch said that 
nothing remained of Mr. Disraeli’s original Reform 
Bill, when it received the Royal assent, but the first 
word, Whereas”; and Lord Salisbury said that 
Mr. Gladstone had so transformed the Bill in 
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Committee as to make it really his own. Early the 
following session Mr. Disraeli was hopelessly beaten 
in a series of pitched battles by the “leader who 
could not lead and the party who could not follow” 
—to quote the epigram of a malcontent Whig. And 
now the cry is that Mr. Gladstone is the Liberal 
party, so completely are his followers said to be 
under the spell of “the old Parliamentary Hand.” 
But the strangest of all the legends which have 
flitted round Mr. Gladstone’s name is that which 
represents him as caring little and knowing less of 
foreign politics ; and Lord Rosebery’s acknowledged 
success is attributed t» his being allowed a free hand 
by the Prime Minister. The last expression of this 
view is given in an able journal which once thought 
differently. ‘‘Lord Rosebery,” says the Spectator 
of last Saturday, “holds a tolerably independent 
because Mr, Gladstone cares little for 
oreign politics; and secondly, because the Crown 
has in that department of the national life an 
exceptional influence.” We do not believe that the 


Crown has to-day any more influence in foreign 


policy than it has in domestic policy. But the 
amazing thing is that so well-informed and so honest 
a journal as the Spectator should gravely tell its 
readers that “ Mr. Gladstone cares little for foreign 
politics.”’” And this is said of a Minister who has 
exercised more influence on foreign politics than any 
British Minister of our time. Read the brilliant 
speeches in the Don Pacifico debate. Read 
Palmerston’s great speech in defence of his 
foreign policy and Mr, Gladstone’s masterly reply, 
and then say which of the two understood foreign 
policy better, as tested by the verdict of European 
history since then. Truly did Sir Alexander Cock- 
burn, Lord John Russell’s brilliant Attorney-General, 

reet Mr. Gladstone as “the real leader of the 

pposition” in that memorable debate. Ask any 
intelligent Greek now who, among foreign states- 
men, has understood the cause of Greece best and 
helped it most, and be will ai once name Gladstone. 
Ask any Italian who, next to Cavour, helped forward 
the cause of Italian unity, and he will tell you, to 
whatever party he belongs, that it was Gladstone. 
When the Franco-German war broke out and the in- 
dependence of Belgium was in jeopardy—the Prussian 
and German Governmen's accusing each other of 
schemes of spoliation——Mr. Gladstone, declining that 
controversy, called upon both Governments to sign 
a convention with England to respect the neutrality 
of Belgium on pain of the first transgressor finding 
England in armed alliance with his foe. The two 
belligerents demurred, but yielded, and the neutrality 
of Belgium was secured. 

But we should have thought that Mr. Gladstone’s 
magnificent campaign on the Eastern Question in 
1876-1880 would have saved our contemporary from 
his blunder. It is not too much to say that but for 
Mr. Gladstone this country would then bave probably 
been manceuvred by Lord Beaconsfield into a dis- 
graceful and disastrous war against Christianity and 
civilisation. And it is singular that a statesman 
who “ cares little for foreign politics’? should have 
sketched out a policy which the Congress of 
Berlin afterwards ratified, all but Lord Beaconsfield’s 
fantastic and ignorant division of Bulgaria—a blunder 
which the Bulgarians have themselves rectified 
with the approbation of Lord Beaconsfield’s successor. 
And yet we are told, forsooth, that a statesman who 
has exhibited this comprehensive grasp and exercised 
so potent an influence on the politics of Europe 
“cares little for foreign politics.” We do not 


depreciate Lord Rosebery’s skill and infiuence. He 
is the best Foreign Minister whom we have had for 
many a year; better by far than the vaunted 
Palmerston. But Lord Rosebery would be the first 


to laugh at the fashionable depreciation of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s knowledge of and interest in foreign polities. 
We engage to say that there is not a statesman in 
England at this inoment who follows foreign politics 
with keener interest or better knowledge than Lord 
Rosebery’s chief. 

But the Spectator’s blunder on this point is 
innocent compared with a sentence in another article 
in the same number. “ Think,”’ it. says, “ what it is 
in a country like ours for the cultivated classes to be 
in the power of a man like Mr. Gladstone, who 
openly says that they are nothing, that the instinct 
ot the many is wiser than the thought of the few; 
that the ‘classes’ must stand aside in order that 
the masses may have their wish.” Where has Mr. 
Gladstone said all this? Nowhere, either explicitly 
or by implication. itis like the Zimes’ accusation 
against John Bright a quarter of a century ago, that 
he “ proposed to divide the lands of the rich among 
the poor,’’ because he advocated an extension of the 
franchise. Mr. Gladstone, itis true, has said that in 
polities the instinct of the many is, as a rule, wiser 
than the thought of the few. Aristotle said the 
same thing long ago in his “ Politics,’ and history 
confirms the statement. To its great honour, the 
Spectator fought gallantly for the North against the 
South in the American Civil War. Who then were 
on its side in England, the masses or the classes? 
Which was wiser—* the instinct of the many,” or 
“the thought of the few’? The truth is, the 
opponents of Home Rule are so blinded by their 
prejudices that they have become impervious to the 
light of reason and of facts wherever Mr. Gladstone 
is concerned. He is to them an ogre which terrifies 
their imaginations, as “ Bony ’’ was evoked by nurses 
to frighten our grandsires when they were children. 


THE BEGINNING OF THE END. 


T has seemed this week as if the greatest in- 
dustrial dispute in history were at last within 
measurable distance of a settlement. On Monday 
the mayors of the six towns most affected by the 
strike invited representatives of both parties to 
discuss the matter at Sheffield. After a long con- 
ference with no result, the conveners interposed, and 
—speaking more or less with the authority of ex- 
perts—proposed terms of arrangement substantially 
as follows. The men were to go back to work at 
the old rate of wages for the next six weeks or 
thereabouts. Early in December, however, when 
the resumption of work would have somewhat 
brought down the present inflated prices, there 
was to be a reduction of ten per ceut. (so called) 
in wages—that is, ten shillings in every 140; 
or, strictly speaking, seven and one-seventh per cent. 
Advances of wages were for the present to be made 
to the miners, and steps were to be taken to form a 
permanent Board of Conciliation. Next day the 
masters’ meeting at Derby proposed an immediate 
return to work at a reduction of fifteen per cent., 
so called (that is, 15s. out of every 140s.—really ten 
and five-sevenths per cent.), cordially accepting, 
meanwhile, the suggestion of a permanent tribunal 
of conciliation. But the men—starving as they are 
—still refuse a reduction ; and negotiations in York- 
shire, in Derbyshire, and around Birmingham, are, 
as we go to press, again at a deadlock. 

Meanwhile, however, the resistance of the coal- 
owners as a whole is being gradually broken down 
by the defection of a great number of individual 
owners or organisations among them. Many collieries 
are being reopened to work—usually at the old 
rates, in one or two cases at a reduction. This 
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latter measure has produced a good deal of picketing 
and dissuasion, accompanied in at least one instance 
by disturbance. It is alleged—we do not know 
whether correctly or not—that the smaller coal- 
owners have been overborne by the larger all along. 
They have the strongest possible motive for desiring 
an early resumption. Prolonged stoppage may 
make their pits unworkable. The current rates 
may be factitious and artificial, but winter is 
approaching, and the arrears to be made up in the 
manufacturing industries must now be very heavy 
indeed. All this presages a demand for coal which the 
coalowners individually are naturally eager to supply. 
At any rate, the wholesale market bas shown its 
expectations in the matter by a fall in prices; 
and, for the first time for many weeks, the supplies 
of coal in London have slightly exceeded the normal 
daily demand. The resumption, of course, has its 
disquieting aspect. On the part of the coalowners 
in many cas2s it is avowedly no more than pro- 
visional. Every miner, again, who returns to work is 
required to subscribe to a fund for future resistance ; 
and the struggle has made it clear that, whatever 
the position of the home consumer, foreign countries 
and the mercantile marine will do well not to depend 
exclusively on English coal; while each English coal- 
owner will have a stronger motive than ever to 
increase his output and so intensify the glut which 
was one of the causes of the present strike. What with 
economy in fuel—-especially in merchant steamers— 
and the vast potential supplies of coal which still 
remain to be worked in Newfoundland, Cape Breton, 
and Australia, in North-West America, China, and 
Japan, the future of coal-getting in England, accord- 
ing to a very high authority (M. Leroy-Beaulieu), 
is already unpromising. The great struggle now 
nearing its end has not improved the remoter out- 
look. But for the present we may be thankful that 
the warfare and the misery of the last two months 
will soon be over. 

One advantage alone results from this unhappy 
and still very obscure conflict. There is a general 
agreement that some permanent Board of Con- 
ciliation is indispensable. Many forms of securing 
industrial peace have been tried or suggested, from 
co-operative coal-mining, which has failed in one 
notable case in France, to Boards of Conciliation 
and the sliding scale. It cannot be said that even 
these latter plans have been entirely successful; and 
the plan of a colossal Coal Trust certainly is not 
inspiriting. But something may be done by the es- 
tab!ishment of a body in which at least there will be 
discussion. Here, for more than two months, the 
men have declined discussion. They have starved, 
to all intents and purposes, in silence. For the first 
three-fourths of the period of the strike which has 
hitherto elapsed the general public had no means of 
knowing their case. ‘The first detail of the dispute 
that could be learnt was that their advocates were 
misinterpreting figures which were to outsiders 
surely already misleading enough. There is a 
custom—an ancient Hindoo custom, we think—of 
enforcing payment of analleged debt. The claimant 
simply sits at his alleged debtor’s door and slowly 
starves himself todeath. Ifthe process is completed, 
his blood is on the creditor’s head. Usually, as may be 
supposed, this result is averted. The miners have 
dumbly carried out this process. It must not be 
tried again. The strike has been mismanaged from 
the first ; proper discussion has been impossible even 
between coalowners and miners, still more for the 
general public. A Board such as that proposed 
would at least bring the disputants at the outset into 
the position which they only reached last Monday 
after more than two months of suffering. Had the 
Government had their way we should have had such 


a tribunal before now. It remains to be seen if 
voluntary effort cannot do what has been prevented 
so far by the existing machinery of Parliament and 
the requirements of Unionist obstruction. Mean- 
while, no good is done by denouncing the coalowners 
or the railways, or representing the reduction of ten 
per cent., so called, as a reduction of two shillings in 
every sovereign earned. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL UNION. 


E do not share in some current contempt for 

congresses, which is, in many quarters, no 
more than Carlylese cant. What is literature, 
indeed, but a vast congress? And the Press, in the 
narrower sense of the word, is simply a great area 
of discussion. There was no more effective and yet 
less practical speaker in this high palaver than 
Carlyle. We have not too much discussion of the 
right sort, but too little. Action, taken before the 
air has been well saturated with the ideas concerned, 
is for a democracy wasted and may be dangerous. 
The scepticism of ideas is an English superstition, 
which may explain why we were so late in awaking 
to the necessity of popular education. Something 
is needed between the Academy and the Senate. To 
rush to action without consideration has always 
been condemned, but we have now not only to 
consider but to make the whole of the acting body 
consider. And that is the function of many of these 
congresses which the pedantry of practice affects to 
despise. 

The pressure of social problems has begun to do 
this service for religion. It has drawn it out of 
individual or sectarian privacy into public discussion. 
There is a reserve of the soul which must never be 
invaded, but the great truths and doctrines of a 
universal faith cannot be meant for private satis- 
faction or academic assertion alone. The foundations 
of the soul are those of society. The principles of a 
creed are the forces that shape its Church. The creed 
makes the Church, more than the Church the creed. 
The interest shown by all the religious bodies in the 
public is not a mere hobby, nor a mere piece of 
propagandism. It is their central principles trans- 
lating themselves into action, using the men instead 
of being used by them, shaping the Churches instead 
of being framed by them, and uttering themselves 
loudly before their prophets have quite realised all 
they convey. Nowhere is this more striking than in 
the half-yearly discussions of a body like the Con- 
gregational Union. Its resolutions have no binding 
force upon a single Church, yet the gatherings 
grow more numerous and the interest more keen. 
The independence of the communities fosters a 
spirit which resents insulation and courts all 
the interchange and co-operation consistent with 
the Congregational principle. Perhaps it is not 
a principle which encourages strenuous discus- 
sion. For that can only precede coercive action. 
There are no magnificent debates, such as those 
which often make the Presbyterian assemblies 
memorable. There is little or no opportunity for the 
skilled dialectician or the kindling orator. There is 
a lack of intellectual power. There is no sword- 
gleam, no thunder. The evil passion for short 
addresses, the number of subjects crowded into the 
time, and, especially in May, the number of gatherings 
competing for attention, all help to rob the pro- 
ceedings of some dignity and weight. The less 
binding the resolutions of such a body are, the 
greater should be the moral weight of the occa- 
sion that produces them. And it is hard to 
associate moral weight with the snippetty utter- 
ances and the lack of free spontaneity entailed 
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in working through a packed programme. Local 
groups of Churches are beginning to feel ham- 
pered by such limitations. They form themselves 
into associations of Free Churches for the purposes of 
social politics, and bring pressure on local authorities. 
It is doubtful, however, if in so doing they are 
not parting with moral weight for the sake of direct 
pressure. It would seem as if the Nonconformist 
principles (like the feminine) were hardly compatible 
with the Romanist idea of direct pressure on Govern- 
ments instead of moral influence ; and a descent into 
the party arena may, perhaps, rend the Churches, on 
side and party issues. The members of the Churches 
may possibly act more safely as associated citizens 
rather than as federated communities, even in those 
public matters in which Christian Churches should 
gain rather than lose concern. The mere resolutions 
of a body like the Congregational Union may, after 
all, have more effect in the long run than its direct 
interference. 

Both the Baptist and the Congregational Unions 
are much occupied with the problem of Church ex- 
tension in the towns and maintenance in the villages. 
The position of the latter is a very critical one, 
owing to the drift of population to the towns, the 
consequent absorption of the funds of the town 
Churches for tkeir local needs, and the petty persecu- 
tion in rural districts by the Church and the Prim- 
rose League. It is noteworthy that while the 
industrial problem is dealt with by the Congrega- 
tional Union in an abstract resolution, this matter 
of Church extension is taken up in practical fashion 
and effort begun. This is the reply of the Free 
Churches to those leaders and organs of the demo- 
cracy who denounce the Churches as hypocrites unless 
they forsake all to attack the industrial question, 
who honour Christ but have no idea of a Kingdom of 
God except on earth, who dissociate it from faith and 
repentance in those that enter, and who openly avow 
that their object with the Churches is to capture these 
powerful organisations for the Labour programme. 
And it is the proper reply so long as it does not stand 
alone, and does not oust earnest sympathy and effort 
on behalf of the righteousness of public works. But, 
as a matter of fact, it is upon the righteousness 
of faith, of spiritual condition, that the Church has 
stood and grown, whether it be a delusion or not 
—especially the Evangelical and Free Churches. 
It is by the action of faith, of distinctly religious 
motives, acting on the changed soul, that they have 
called the democracy into life and served it so 
long and well. And it would be to change their 
whole genius and surrender their great lever upon 
Society if they were to resolve themselves into 
associations for improving the condition of the work- 
ing class. It is one thing to enter the Church to 
serve the Head of the Church through men, and 
it is another thing--not necessarily an ignoble 
thing, but a different thing—to enter it in order 
to turn it and use it as far as may be in the in- 
terest of a class, whether the class be a clergy or 
a proletariat. 

A singular emphasis is lent to the difference 
between the Free and the Established Churches in 
congress by the accident that, concurrently with the 
outburst of sacerdotal ardour at Birmingham, the 
chairman of the Congregational Union is a layman 
anda member of Parliament. This is a harmless, 
nay beneficent, form of Parliamentary control. The 
true nature of the claims made for the “historic 
episcopate’ is shown in the contempt expressed at 
Birmingham for the presiding bishop. A bishop is 
evidently venerable not because he is a bishop in due 
succession, but because he is an arch-priest. It is 
not really an episcopal. but a sacerdotal, clerical, 
and exclusive enthusiasm that has mastered the 


Established Church. It is a question whether 
the Free Churches outside Wesleyanism have 
not suffered from an undue depreciation of the 
ministerial office as distinct from the popular 
preacher. We think they have. But it is a col- 
lateral damage, sustained in the course of a protest 
which we shall yet hear much more of before the 
need of Free Churches has ceased. The most stirring 
interest of the Congregational gathering of this 
week has centred about the principle of spiritual 
autonomy in conflict with Erastianism. It is the 
tercentenary of the martyrs Burrow, Penry, and 
Greenwood, the Separatists from whom Independ- 
ency really sprang; and much stress has fallen on 
the fact that their Separatism was not for the sake of 
the mere liberty of the Church, but for its spirituality. 
Their plea was not that the Church should be 
governed by the people (which might be Erastian), 
but by Christ in the people. Itis clear that on such 
a point the High Anglicans might go far in the way 
of sympathy. They, too, hold the autonomy and 
supremacy of the spiritual power. But then their 
spirituality is essentially sacerdotal and sacramental. 
It seems as if there might some day te be a great battle 
for the spiritual lead of the English democracy 
between the popeless priest of Anglicanism and the 
ministerial office in the Free Churches. 


TRADE PROSPECTS. 


HERE are at last good grounds for hoping that 

the coal strike is about to end. In the nature 
of things, indeed, it cannot last much longer, and 
when it is over the likelihood is that trade will begin 
to improve—not very rapidly, of course, but gradually 
and steadily. At first sight this may seem a rash 
prediction when it is borne in mind that the railway 
traffic returns for the three months July, August, 
and September show a falling off of nearly 74 per 
cent. compared with the corresponding quarter of 
last year; when it is likewise recollected that there 
was a decline in the value of the exports last 
month of about 3} per cent., and when the 
receipts into the Exchequer for the first six 
months of the financial year were less by a 
million and a quarter than in the first half of 
last year. But it is to be recollected that the coal 
strike has lasted now since the end of July, that it 
has not merely stopped production all over the 
districts affected, but that it has paralysed many 
branches of trade. It is not surprising, then, that 
there has been a great falling off during the period 
in the railway earnings, and it may reasonably be 
hoped that when work is resumed the traffic receipts 
will materially increase. The decline in our forei 
trade is likewise to a considerable extent due to the 
coal strike. There was less coal exported, and the dis- 
turbance caused by the strike prevented many orders 
from being executed. The rest of the falling off is 
mainly owing to the currency crisis in the United 
States. It will be recollected that the banks in the 
great cities were practically compelled to stop doing 
business for a considerable time, that immense 
numbers of works all over the Union had to be 
closed, and that in some directions trade—except 
such trade as was absolutely necessary for the 
ordinary requirements of life—came to a standstill. 
During the crisis it is not surprising that American 
purchases fell off ; the wonder, indeed, is that they 
werenot fewer even than they were. Asforthe revenue 
returns, necessarily they must have been considerabl 
affected by the strike; but, mainly, the falling o 
there is traceable to the fine weather since the 
beginning of March. A portion of the decrease is in the 
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miscellaneous revenue, but that is mainly accounted 
for by a mere change in book-keeping ; the real decline 
is in stamps, and to a considerable extent in probate 
and succession duties. The fualling-off, then, in 
railway earnings, in the foreign trade, and in the 
revenue, is mainly traceable to temporary causes ; 
and as these causes cease to operate, it may be hoped 
that there will be a marked recovery. 

The crisis through which the world has been 
pees has now lasted for fully three years. It has 

en accompanied by a long series of great disasters, 
but there is every ground for thinking now that 
those disasters are ended. The remarkable thing all 
through is that our home trade has suffered little. 
Our trade with foreign countries declined greatly 
because foreign countries were not able to continue 
buying as before, but the home trade was well main- 
tained. At the end of the spring the depression in 
the foreign trade seemed to have come to an end, 
In May, June, and July there were small increases 
in the exports. The falling-off since, as already 
said, is traceable mainly to the coal strike and the 
crisis in America. When the coal strike is over, the 
home trade wiil immediately begin to recover— 
indeed, it is remarkable how little Customs, Excise, 
the Post Office, and the Telegraph Service have been 
affected, even in August and September, by the strike. 
It is true that the year has been an exceedingly bad 
one for agriculturists, and it is not likely, therefore, 
that either landowners or tenants will be able to buy 
very largely from the towns. But the landed interest 
now is only a small proportion of the total population, 
and there is everything to show that the rest of 
the people are doing well. Prices are very low, 
and low prices tend to increase consumption, while 
money is very abundant and very cheap, which is 
favourable to enterprise. Furthermore, there has 
been very little new enterprise for the past three 
years. Hardly any new companies have been formed, 
and there has been very little borrowing by foreign 
countries. At last the public is beginning to 
believe that the crisis has worn itself out, and there 
are signs that investors are looking for favourable 
opportunities to invest their money. Even Austra- 
lian Colonial Governments have been able to borrow 
during the past two or three weeks on terms far 
more favourable than anyone could have thought 
probable a little while ago. It is notorious that 
company promoters are watching for an opportunity 
to bring out new companies, and in fact there are 
signs in various directions of newissues the instant the 
public shows an inclination to subscribe. Further, the 
depression in Australia appears to have reached the 
lowest point. Commercial business has been very 
bad for fully a year and a half. The banks lost 
credit in the spring. Now that distrust is so pre- 
valent, the working classes are migrating largely 
from the towns to the rural districts; the area under 
cultivation is being extended, and gradually wealth 
is beginning to grow. If the Governments act 
wisely, there is every reason to expect a steady 
improvement in Australia, and with improvement 
the people will be able to buy more largely from us. 
Our trade with the Australasian Colonies, then, is 
not likely to grow less; on the contrary, there is 
every probability that it will now slowly but steadily 
improve. 

The crisis in the United States is not yet quite 
over; but if the Senate repeals the Sherman Act, 
confidence will, after a while, recover and business 
will improve. It is almost inevitable that the coming 
winter will be a bad one, that trade throughout the 
Union will be depressed, and that consequently em- 
ployment in the towns will be scarce. But the 
territory is so vast that those who cannot find em- 
ployment in the towns are always able to turn to 


the land and find occupation. Therefore, as has 
always been in the past, we may reasonably anticipate 
that the present crisis will result ina great extension 
of the area under cultivation, and, consequently, in a 
growth of wealth. The country is so new, the popula- 
tion so energetic, and the resources so immense that 
there is little reason to doubt the revival will be 
rapid. As long, indeed, as the revision of the 
tariff is not completed it is not likely that there 
will be large imports from abroad; but when once 
the Customs question is settled, there is almost certain 
to be a much more active trade with the rest of the 
world than there has been for many a year. Even in 
South America an increase of prosperity may be 
hoped for. Brazil may at once be put out of account, 
for nobody can foresee what will happen there. But 
if order is maintained in Argentina the progress 
already made will proceed more rapidly; and there 
are hopes likewise that the rest of South America 
will improve. In many directions, then, there are 
grounds for looking for an increase in the purchases 
of our foreign customers. Especially if investors 
recover confidence here, our foreign customers will 
be able to raise money, and much of the money will 
be spent in this country in the purchase of materials 
of various kinds. We are inclined to think, then, 
that the long depression has nearly come to an end, 
and that as soon as the coal strike is over there are 
good grounds for anticipating a slow but steady 
revival in business. 


FINANCE. 


T the Stock Exchange fortnightly settlement 
this week brokers were able to borrow all they 
required from the joint-stock banks at about 2 per 
cent. ; that is to say, at 1 per cent. below Bank rate, 
which is very clear evidence that there is little 
business doing, or, to speak perfectly plainly, that 
few people are speculating with borrowed money. 
That is a matter for congratulation. One of the 
chief causes of the great quietness that exists 
everywhere is the struggle that is going on in the 
United States Senate over the Sherman Act. Ac- 
cording to the American papers there is a majority 
for repeal of about eleven; but there are no 
Closure rules in the Senate, and the minority 
is doggedly resisting a vote. The majority has 
lost patience, and is just now endeavouring to 
force a vote, but whether it will succeed appears to 
be doubted. Naturally, many of the Senators are 
trying to arrange a compromise. But it is hardly 
credible that the President will assent to any com- 
promise. He has declared over and over again in the 
most emphatic way that he will not, and if he were 
now to yield he would discredit himself. As long as 
it remains uncertain what is to be the money of the 
United States it is not likely that much business in 
American securities will be transacted. Unfortu- 
nately, the state of affairs in South America is 
equally discouraging. There is as yet no sign of an 
end of the wretched civil war in Brazil; on the 
contrary, if the scanty news that reaches us can 
be trusted, anarchy is spreading, and even the 
President is losing control over the army. Chili is 
exhausted after its civil war, and Uruguay is ex- 
hausted through extravagance and corruption. In 
the Argentine Republic Te Deums are being sung for 
the defeat of the insurgents, and the President has 
publicly thanked his supporters; but little confidence 
is felt in the maintenance of order. Above all, no 
evidence has yet been given that there is to be honest 
and efficient administration, and without that there 
can be no security for the holders of Argentine 
Government bonds. At the same time there seems 
to be no doubt that the country is recovering from 
the effects of the crisis, that population is growing, 
that cultivationis increasing, and that generally there 
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are fair prospects of a return of prosperity if order 
ean be maintained. Upon the Continent, likewise, 
there is much to cause uneasiness. As we state else- 
where, the Italian Government, through thehelpof the 
German Government, has got a loan of two millions 
sterling in Berlin, and so will be able to pay the 
January interest upon its debt. But the outlook in 
Italy is very dark, and a further fall in Italian secu- 
rities is more than probable. The Spanish Govern- 
mentis making a vigorous effort to bring the finances 
into some kind of order, but few hope that it will be 
allowed the time necessary for success; or even if it 
is, that it has the means at its disposal to realise its 
policy. At home the Trust crisis, so long predicted, 
seems to be upon us. On Wednesday the Industrial 
and General Trust issued a scheme of reconstruction. 
The capital of this trust is very large, and it is the 
third of a group of companies brought out by the 
Trustees, Executors, and Securities Insurance Cor- 
poration, which has had to acknowledge its own 
difficulties. On the other hand, there is at last a 
fair prospect of an end of the Coal War. 

The currency policy of the Indian Government is 
still being much discussed in the City. During the 
past three months—that is, ever since the closing of 
the mints—the exports of silver to India have been 
on an extraordinary scale. Just at the moment they 
are falling off, but it is uncertain whether they may 
not increase again very soon. In India it has been 
proposed, therefore, that the Government should 
impose a heavy import duty upon silver, and there 
is much discussion in the City as to whether this 
would be wise or not. For ourselves we trust that it 
will not be done. Meanwhile, for three months the 
India Council has been unable to sell its bills and tele- 
graphic transfers, and it necessarily, therefore, must 
have run nearly to the end of its resources. It will 
be recollected that a couple of weeks ago it had to 
raise money by the sale of debentures, and unless 
the demand for its drafts soon increases, in all 
probability it wil) have to borrow again. There is 
good reason to think, however, that the demand for 


its drafts will increase, for the rates of interest and 


discount are rising in India, and are likely to go on 
rising for some months, while the supply of loanable 
capital is growing short, because money has accumu- 
lated in the Treasuries. Very soon it is probable 
that the Indian banks will have to buy Council 
drafts here in order to get the money locked up out 
of the Treasuries. And they will be encouraged all 
the more to do this because rates of interest and 
discount are very low here at home. Probably the 
Bank rate will remain at 3 per cent. for the remainder 
of the year, while in the open market the rate of dis- 
count has recovered to 1} per cent.,and probably will 
advance still further. But for all that the likelihood 
is that rates will remain moderate for the rest of the 
year, unless, of course, the United States Government 
should raise a large loan. 


THE INTERNATIONAL YACHT RACE. 


Re several weeks the approaching yacht race 
has been a very general subject of conversation, 
and people who—like Fenimore Cooper's old lady— 
didn’t know the taffrail from the cutwater have 
been descanting volubly on gaff-topsails, spinnakers, 
and balloon-jibs. It was a harmless amusement, and 
if the bowsprit did occasionally get mixed with the 
rudder, it equally served to keep attention awake to 
the fact that in the early days of October the crack 
yachts of Great Britain and the United States were 
to race for the America Cup. And during the last 
ten days they have been doing so. The first condi- 
tion of the race is that it is to be sailed in the home 
waters of that country which holds the cup; and 
thus, vear after year, the race has to be sailed off 
New York. All attempts to capture the cup and to 
bring it to England have hitherto been made in vain. 
This year it was thought by many that success was 
within our reach. No such yacht as the Valkyrie 


had been known in the Solent—in truth, a splendid 
yacht, a triumph of naval architecture. And as 
with horses, so with yachts; the friends of a 
“crack” are very apt to forget that other people 
may also have “cracks.” The experts, of course, on 
either side of the Atlantic, never lost sight of the 
fact that they were contending against skill at least 
equal to their own; and the Valkyrie and Vigilant 
may be considered as the present high-water mark 
of naval science as applied to yacht-racing. 

The Valkyrie, however, labours under a dis- 
advantage which, when everything else was so 
evenly balanced, might well be feared sufficient to 
turn the scale against her. We knew that she was 
a splendid racing craft, a splendid sea-boat, and— 
taken all round—“ as good as they make ’em”; but 
we also knew that, for the conditions of racing 
outside Sandy Hook, what is wanted is neither a 
splendid sea-boat, nor one good all round, but simply 
one with a remarkable turn of speed; and good as 
we knew the Valkyrie to be, it appeared not im- 
probable that a yacht specially adapted to one sole 
object might—so far as that object was concerned— 
prove the better. There is an old and familiar story 
about a fox and a cat which conceals some of the 
wisdom of our forefathers. The fox had a dozen 
plans for getting out of the way of the hounds, the 
cat had but one; but the cat escaped, while the fox 
was broken up. This, then, is a very important 
factor in the problem of international racing which 
cannot be lost sight of. An English yacht, built to 
race in English waters and to cross the Atlantic, is 
heavily handicapped when, after crossing the At- 
lantic, she has to compete with a yacht of lighter 


scantling, tautiter mast, and greater spread of canvas ) 


—a yacht built and fitted in every detail solely with 
a view to racing in New York waters. 

So far as our information goes, if the Vigilant 
beats the Valkyrie, as aow seems most probable, she 
wins on her extraordinary merit as a racing craft. 
Everyone has been eagerly reading the accounts of 
what has taken place. On Thursday, October 5th, 
the two yachts, in a very light breeze interspersed 
with calms, partly sailed, partly drifted along some 
two-thirds of the course, and were then towed in. 
It was no race, but by the fortune of the light airs 
and occasional flaws the Valkyrie seemed to have 
the advantage. Two days afterwards, on the Satur- 
day, the race was sailed. The breeze was still very 
light, but the Vigilant obtained a clearly won vic- 
tory. The second race came off on Monday, the 9th, 
and here the Vigilant’s success appears decisive. 
The wind was stronger, and the course was arranged 
on the three sides of a triangle, each ten miles, so 
as to give fair weight to each point of sailing— 
beating, laying a course, running free. On each 
the Vigilant had the advantage. Captain Cranfield, 
of the Valkyrie, is reported to have said on Monday 
evening : “ ] must say we are very much disappointed. 
We thought, after the race on Saturday, that we 
should do better on a triangular course than in a 
windward or leeward race, instead of which the 
Vigilant beat us on the wind and off it; and when 
the wind freshened, and I thought we should catch 
her, she walked away from us....I knew after 
Saturday that we had a hard nut to crack, but I 
couldn't believe we could have been so well beaten.” 
Lord Dunraven, too, is reported to have said: “I am 
ratisfied that the Vigilant is the faster boat with the 
force of wind which prevailed. In heavier or lighter 
weather the Valkyrie might make a better show.” 
But in the light weather of Saturday she did not 
do much better, and in the still lighter weather of 
this last Wednesday, when an abortive attempt was 
made to sail the third race, the advantage seems to 
have been with the Vigilant; heavier weather they 
are not likely to get off Sandy Hook—at any rate, 
for the three racing days. According to the report 
which we have, the Vigilant, as a racing boat, is un- 
doubtedly the faster. On this point, Monday’s 
race appears conclusive. At startling the wind was 
gusty, and seems to have favoured the English 
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yacht, which obtained a clear lead. As the breeze 
freshened the Vigilant began to creep up; not only 
to creep up, but to eat the wind out of her adversary. 
She lay closer to the wind, passed the Valkyrie on 
the weather side, and, in that alone, had such an 
advantage that in the ten miles’ beat to windward 
the Valkyrie had to make two tacks more than the 
Vigilant. It was, indeed, not all loss, for she was 
quicker in stays than the American; but the loss 
was sufficient, and she was beaten on her merits 
both in working to windward and in running free. 

Does it follow that the Vigilant is the better 
vessel? For the purpose for which she was built, yes. 
If the two yachts were to race from Sandy Hook to 
Cape Clear and back in December the Valkyrie would 
—we may say, certainly—have the advantage. It is 
probable that the Vigilant would be shaken to 
pieces before she got balfway out. But in the light 
or moderate weather that prevails near Sandy Hook 
during the racing season, the odds are heavily 
against a yacht built to cross the Atlantic. If ever 
by luck, rather than by skill, the America cup does 
come to this country, then it will be our own fault, 
or our very bad luck, if it ever goes back again. 
Meanwhile it is said that Lord Dunraven will have 
another yacht built wherewith to try again next 
year. If he cannot achieve victory, he will at least 
deserve to do so. 


THE SECONDARY EDUCATION CONFERENCE 
AT OXFORD. 


HE Conference which met at Oxford on Tuesday 
and Wednesday last is probably the most 
representative meeting which has ever come together 
of men and women interested in educational matters 
in England. The invitation of the Vice-Chancellor 
was accepted by all the Universities of England, the 
University Colleges, the Headmasters’ Conference, 
the Headmasters’ and the Headmistresses’ Associa- 
tions, the College of Preceptors, the National Union 
of Elementary Teachers, the Teachers’ Guild, and 
other educational bodies. The Vice-President of the 
Council was unable to be present, but sent a sympa- 
thetic letter; and the Education Office and theCharity 
Commission were well represented. School Boards, 
Technical Instruction Committees of County Coun- 
cils, Training Colleges, Associations for University 
Extension teaching, the new Polytechnics, all found 
a place in the assembly, which included most of those 
who have shown a practical interest in Eoglish 
Education during the past twenty or thirty years. 
It was an essential condition of the Conference that 
no resolutions were to be passed ; but the outcome of 
its meetings was not by any means a mere flood of 
words. In such a wide field the discussion was 
naturally somewhat discursive, but though the 
real issues were by some speakers confused with 
purely personal or local considerations, the men of 
force in the meeting gave it tone, and certain facts 
and tendencies emerged into clear relief ; and though 
no resolutions were passed, the sense of the majority 
of the Conference on one or two plain questions was 
clearly manifested. 

It was curious that perhaps the most revolu- 
tionary proposal put before the Conference was that 
of the late Master of Balliol (made in a letter to Pro- 
fessor Jebb) to open the University examinations 
(not degrees) to non-residents. It is worth noticing, 
not as an immediately practical proposal, but as one 
instance among many of the late Master’s sympathy 
with education and courage in breaking with old 
traditions in that cause. ; 

The Vice-Chancellor struck the right note when 
he summed up his attitude in the toast: “The 
teachers of England—may we all work harmoniously 
together,” and pleaded for variety of types in second- 
ary schools. These guiding ideas—co-ordination on 
the one hand, elasticity on the other—clearly coin- 
cided with the general feeling of the Conference. The 
meeting considered the place of different classes of 


schools in a complete system of secondary education, 
and the relation of such schools with the Universities, 
Useful introductory papers were read by the Head 
Masters of Rugby and Marlborough, by Mr. MacCarthy 
of King Edward's School, Birmingham, Mr. Bryant, 
Mr. C. H. Wyatt, and Mr. Halidraper. It was clear 
from the discussion that though the great public 
schools come under the term “ secondary,” the most 
pressing question does not concern them, but the 
schools between them and the primary schools. It is 
here that the chief difliculties lie, difficulties partly 
geographical, partly social, but most of all due to 
want of co-ordination. Among the points to which 
attention was called were: the ambiguous and some- 
times strained relations between higher grade board 
schools and secondary schools, the problem of proper 
provision in country districts, the grave danger of the 
growth of an intellectual proletariat out of indis- 
criminate extension of secondary education, the 
baneful influence of the witchcrafts of their mother, 
South Kensington, or the schools which live by her 
grants, the injury done to secondary schools by 
scholarships diverting their pupils into primary 
schools. Under the second head the President of 
Magdalen and Professor Jebb showed what the 
Universities had already doue by exatnining aud in- 
specting schools and teaching the teachers, and 
urged that their future influence should be on 
the same lines, a tempering influence favourable 
to all reasonable elasticity and freejom. Mr. Macna- 
mara asked that the pedagogic training of primary 
and secondary teachers might be conducted in 
common, and Principal Rendall called upon the Uni- 
versities not to neglect their duty to the technical 
and scientific teaching of the country. 

The first day’s discussion was rather tentative, 
discursive and critical than practical or constructive. 
The conversazione on Tuesday evening brought 
people less formally together, and the next meeting 
was much more lively and concentrated. The ques- 
tion discussed was the means of organising secondary 
education, the authorities to which it is to be en- 
trusted. The introductory papers made a good basis 
for discussion. Mr. H. Hobhouse showed what might 
be done by County Councils, the Dean of Manchester 
asked for representative boards specially appointed 
for the purpose, and Mr. Lyulph Stanley claimed a 
strong, but not the sole, influence for School Boards. 
The claims of teachers of all classes to share in local 
and central administration were lucidly and irre- 
sistibly urged by Mr. A. Sidgwick and Mr. Yoxall; 
but the speech of the morning was the Bishop of 
London's, demanding a preliminary inguiry by 
Royal Commission. Other speakers dealt with the 
work of county councils, the national and com- 
mercial aspects of secondary education, brought out 
ably on different sides by Lord Reay, Sir A. Rollit, 
and Mr. Frederick Verney. Mr. Eve, for the College 
of Preceptors, asked for teachers’ registration as @ 
first measure, and warned the Conference against 
applying one and the same organisation to primary 
and secondary schools, and Mr. O. Browning dwelt 
on the importance of training of teachers and 
inspection of schools. 

The University may be congratulated on the Con- 
ference. Oxford has done a real service in the 
matter. The result must be to force upon public 
attention the necessity for a speedy inquiry into the 
subject. It is a complicated question, no doubt, and 
can only be fitly settled by being considered in a 
wide and generous spirit. The first condition of a 
right solution is to discover how large a class it is 
for whom you are providing. Secondary education 
is not a commodity to be multiplied indefinitely. 
The next essential is to economise all the available 
resources. We must also take warning from the 
mistakes of our Primary system. We are to educate 
men, and not to manufacture machines, and no solu- 
tion of the question will be adequate which does not 
treat it in relation to the higher studies on the one 
pr a and to the needs of the whole nation on the 
other. 
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UTOPIA (LIMITED). 


N the kingdom of the blind the one-eyed is king. 
Comic opera, as a rule, being an unsavoury 
compound of ribald buffoonery and sentimental 
twaddle, we all hailed with delighted surprise the 
decent and yet humorous exception invented by Mr. 
W. S. Gilbert and Sir Arthur Sullivan, and reproduced 
under superficially varying but fundamentally 
identical forms in their series of extravaganzas at 
the Savoy Theatre. But our delight, natural as it 
was, and, within certain limits, justified, now seems 
to be hovering on the outer edge of delirium. When 
the collaborators had a squabble and ceased for a 
time to collaborate, many otherwise sane people 
talked of the event as a national calamity ; and now 
that the pair have shaken hands again, the population 
of these realms is straightway convulsed with joy 
and treating Utopia (Limited) as a work of colossal 
importance. Mr. Gilbert, in particular, is said to 
have surpassed himself—that he has surpassed 
everybody else is assumed as self-evident—and we 
are invited to believe that the “last word ” of comic- 
opera libretto has at length been spoken. Ungracious 
as it may seem toask our marchionesses to moderate 
their transports, the request must be made. Let us 
try to see things in their true proportions and as 
they really are. The effort will make no difference 
to the Savoy receipts. Utopia (Limited) is sure to 
fill the Savoy for hundreds of nights to come, so that 
there can be no harm in recording, with such reasons 
as may be forthcoming, the opinion that this work is 
not exactly what a vain people supposeth, that it is 
just a mixture of good, bad, and indifferent—like 
another. 

To start with a point in its favour: it has ideas, 
it is the work of a man who thinks. From the time 
that Ludovic Halévy and Henri Meilhac and Hector 
Crémieux gave up writing “books” for Offenbach 
to the moment when Mr. Gilbert began writing them 
for Sir Arthur Sullivan, comic opera was absolutely 
—in Johnson’s word—‘“unidea’d.” It made a 
sensual appeal always; an intellectual, never. But 
in every line which Mr. Gilbert writes you will find 
some sort of an idea. Thisin itself almost suffices to 
account for the popularity of Mr. Gilbert’s libretti, 
because it captures all the dull people whose sense of 
humour is not so strong as their taste for ratio- 
cination. For the particular form of humour which 
Mr. Gilbert affects is nothing if not logical. His ideas 
are all worked out in argumentative form ; they are 
strict syllogisms; they make as straight for a Q.E.D. 
asa proposition of Euclid. This, be it observed, is 
the very form of humour to appeal to the im- 
perfectly humorous man, because of its literalness ; 
though he may miss the whim, he seizes the argu- 
ment, and so his self-esteem is saved. Give him 
latent humour, the ironic humour of Heine or George 
Meredith, and he is simply irritated. For, unlike 
King Paramount the First, of Utopia, he is not 
“pretty quick at detecting latent humour.” But 
give him this sort of logical humour :— 


“Happening to possess respectability enough 
for six, I consented to confer respectability 
enough for four upon your two younger 
daughters—but although I have, alas, only re- 
spectability enough for two left, there is still a 
considerable balance in my favour ”— 


and he is delighted. Why that, says he, is as easy as 
simple subtraction! It is, in fact, exactly the same 
thing. Take another example. King Paramount 
has written a comic opera ridiculing himself, and is 
invited by Scaphio, a courtier, who, for purposes 
of his own, has instigated his Majesty to the 
task, to “consider the antithetical humour of the 
situation.” 


“During the day thousands tremble at your 
frown ; during the night (from 8 to 11) thousands 
roar atit. During the day your most arbitrary 


pronouncements are received by your subjects 
with abject submission; during the night they 
shout with joy at your most terrible decrees. 
It’s not every monarch who enjoys the privilege 
of undoing by night all the despotic absurdities 
he’s committed during the day.” 


Here is an artful appeal to the “plain man!” He 
“jocks wi’ deeficulty,” but at least he can under- 
stand an antithetical proposition. And so he 
laughs—as he thinks, good, easy man—at sly fun 
of Mr. Gilbert’s, but really in complacent satisfaction 
at having accomplished a—not too difficult—intel- 
lectual effort. And as the people who can see that 
two and two make four and that black is the 
opposite of white outnumber by some millions 
those who are sensitive to the minute vibrations of 
intimate, gentle, subtle humour—of humour, as Elia 
would have said, in its quiddity—we need have no 
difficulty in perceiving why Mr. Gilbert is the idol of 
so many respectable middle-class households, and 
why the Savoy, as I said, will be full for many 
hundreds of nights to come. 

But mark the effect which the rigorously logica} 
form of Mr. Gilbert’s humour has upon his “book” as 
a whole. Mr. Gilbert is writing for the stage, and 
has to get his fun over the footlights. That is, it has 
to be embodied in visible, solid forms, and worked 
out in action. Now the main idea of Utopia 
(Limited) is nothing if not logical. Utopia is to 
be remodelled on English lines by an English 
company-promoter, and turned into a Joint Stock 
enterprise 


King: And do I understand you that Great Britain 
Upon this Joint Stock principle is governed > 
Mr. Goldbury : We haven't come to that exactly—but 
We're tending rapidly in that direction, 
The date’s not distant. 
King: We will be before you! 
We'll go down to Posterity renowned 
As the First Sovereign in Christendom 
Who registered his crown and country under 
The Joint Stock Company’s Act of Sixty-two. 


Thereupon Mr. Gilbert sets his logic-machine to grind 


slowly, and to grind exceeding small. Courtiers con- 
tract to supply Utopia with a complete English 
outfit, and when they send in their bills their cus- 
tomers plead liability to a declared capital of 
eighteenpence, and apply to be dealt with under the 
Winding-Up Act. The King requests them to formu- 
late a detailed list of their grievances in writing, 
addressed to the Secretary of Utopia (Limited), to 
be laid before the board in due course at the next 
monthly meeting. The limited liability principle is 
even applied to individuals, and every Utopian man, 
woman and child becomes a Company Limited. There 
is not a christened baby in Utopia who has not 
issued his little prospectus. In the end, Utopia, 
finding itself swamped by dull prosperity, re- 
volts, but is pacified by the final English import 
of Government by party, so that it shall hence- 
forth be not a Monarchy (Limited) but a Limited 
Monarchy. From end to end, you see, the 
scheme hangs logically together; everything is in 
a concatenation accordingly. The plot, in fact, is 
elaborate and complete; yet, I find one enthusiastic 
critic writing, “ Happily, there is no plot!” The 
explanation of the apparent contradiction is very 
simple. Mr. Gilbert’s is a logic-plot, not a stage-plot. 
The Joint-Stock idea which he works out so carefully 
on paper is not expressed—I do not see how it could 
be expressed—in the only mode proper to the stage 
—I mean, action. The characters talk of it, they do 
not present it; it is only “ what the soldier said,” 
which is “not evidence” in the Court of Thespis 
= agai than in the Court of Mr. Justice Stare- 
leigh. 

While, then, we admit the immense superiority 
of Mr. Gilbert over the other librettists of comic 
opera in that he has ideas of a sort, while they have 
none, let us also recognise that these do not 
happen to be the most appropriate ideas for the. 
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medium of the stage. His persistent logic-chopping 
will always prevent Savoy extravaganza from taking 
any rank among genuinely dramatic forms. I shall 
be accused, no doubt, of repeating M. Sarcey’s shib- 
boleth, “Ca n'est pas du théAtre;” but, after all, 
what is the use of building theatres for fiction in 
three dimensions, if the special opportunities of the 
theatre are to be neglected, and the third dimension 
wasted ? 

So much for the form of Mr. Gilbert's ideas; if 
we turn to their contents, the result is, to my mind, 
a little too meagre. The majority of topics which 
are really interesting to adult men and women do 
not appear in Mr. Gilbert’s work at all; he has 
always steadily limited his range with an eye to his 
famous “young lady of fifteen.” Well and good. 
Wholesomeness and innocence are characteristics of 
Savoy opera of which no good citizen will complain. 
But even within the strictest limits of propriety, 
one might have expected a thinker like Mr. Gilbert 
to have bad thoughts a little less commonplace and 
smugly philistine. That government by party has 
its drawbacks, that English governesses are dragons 
of virtue, that army reform is hampered by the 
Horse Guards, that grouse is shot and foxes are 
worried to death while legislation is at a standstill, 
that company-promoting is apt to be dishonesty 
writ large, that County Councillors are tiresome 
about Music Halls, that lawyers exist to prove that 
“yes” is but another and a neater form of “no”— 
these pretty well exhaust Mr. Gilbert’s stock of ideas, 
and we have all come across them too frequently in 
tedious newspaper articles to find them particularly 
stimulating at this time of day on the stage. That 
Mr. Gilbert has ever pierced below the surface of 
things, that he has ever tried to take a philosophic 
view of the cosmos, that he has ever perceived the 
poetic fantasy, the grim-grotesque, latent in the 
world around us, is no more to be gathered from 
Utopia (Limited) than from any other of its prede- 
cessors at the Savoy. And until the librettist arrives 
who has done these things, or at least conceived them 
worth attempting, pray let us refrain from declaring 
that the “last word” of comic opera has been spoken. 


A. B. W. 


Sir Arthur Sullivan is too much master of his 
craft to write bad music. But what, in an artistic 
sense, he does well he may, in a creative sense, do 
weakly ; and this he has sometimes shown in the 
music he has composed to the libretto of Ulopia 
(Limited). When Sullivan was beginning his career 
he used to remind us from time to time now of 
Mendelssohn, now, a few years later, of Gounod. 
One could at least see, from his music, that he had 
heard these masters, and that they had greatly 
impressed him. Otherwise a more original com- 
poser than Sullivan never existed. Mendelssohn, like 
Gounod (whose music Mendelssohn would probably 
have hated), was, in the first instance, an eclectic. 
But he soon acquired his own way of express- 
ing himself, and from that moment, like the 
more theatrical, more voluptuous French composer, 
borrowed from no one. Neither does Sullivan 
borrow—not, at least, from the outside; though he 
frequently draws upon himself, and has never done 
so more freely than in his latest work. Not that he 
reproduces his own themes, as substantially the 
popular Italian composers of the early part of the 
century have often done. But he repeats his pro- 
cesses, shows a fondness for the same harmonies, the 
same transitions from key to key, and, if not for 
the same melodies, at least for the same melodic 
ideas. “ Toujours Sullivan” is not, however, fatiguing 
like the eternal partridge of the French proverb ; 
and if Sullivan’s music is always the same, so also are 
the finest vintages of Lafitte and of Chateau Margaux. 
At one point, where Captain Corcoran, on being 
asked whether he ever runs his ship ashore, replies 
“ Never,” and on being asked a second time modifies 
his assertion by answering in familiar language, 


“ Hardly ever ’—here where the composer makes an 
appropriate quotation from his own Pinafore music, 
the fact of its being borrowed from another work 
would strike no one not acquainted with that work 
beforehand. 

If Sir Arthur Sullivan’s new score contains no 
very prominent melodies, no particularly ingenious 
concerted pieces, it is marked by style from begin- 
ning to end; and one may safely say of it that it 
gives to every one of Mr. W. S. Gilbert’s ideas its 
true musical expression. The composer is greatly 
aided towards this most desirable end by the 
character of Mr. Gilbert’s verse. The words are 
simple, the lines are rhythmical, and the mean- 
ing of each line is complete so far as it goes. 
The art of writing words for music is one that 
comes naturally to most poets, and Mr. Gilbert 
possessed it from the first. Some writers, however, 
never seem to acquire it, not even when they have 
been employed for years and years in the process % 
turning out opera-books. 


To sum up, Sir Arthur Sullivan has set Mr. Gil- 7 


bert’s libretto as it could have been set by no other. 


composer. 
done the work ; and among Englishmen who but Sir 
Arthur Sullivan could have done it in all possible 
perfection ? 


WHY BOHEMIA DEMANDS HOME RULE. 


URING the last few weeks the country of 
“sweet songs and lovely legends” has come 
once more into prominence by its renewed and 
clamorous demands for autonomy. To the average 
Englishman Bohemia is, I regret to say, still a terra 
incognita. It has, now and then, been touched upon 
by various writers, whose statements, however, were 
neither exhaustive nor productive of any result; 
they were mere impressions of a passing traveller 
or tourist, and it is obvious that such superficial 
narratives of a country are not apt to convey any 
idea as to the real state of things, or the aspirations 
and wants of its people. How, under these circum- 
stances, are the English reading public to judge on 
the merits of the case with respect to Bohemia’s 
demands for Home Rule? I must content myself 
with briefly recording some of the principal grounds 
which justify the Czech nation in clamouring for 
self-government: a mere statement of a few facts 
which even an Austrian Government must recognise. 
It was in the battle at Prague that Ferdinand II. 
defeated the Bohemians, who, having ample reason 
to suspect him being adverse to their liberties and 
privileges, had proclaimed his rights to the Bohemian 
throne as invalid. This defeat put an end to their 
independence, and Bohemia became an Austrian 
province. 

By their defeat at Prague in 1620 the Bohemians 
lost their independence. Up till then the Bohemian 
nation was respected, and her kings resided and 
ruled at the Castle of Hradshin, that noble, proud 
edifice which reflects itself in the silvery waters of 
the Moldau. Ever since that memorable year the 
Austrians have not ceased trimming the wings of 
the freedom-loving spirit of the Czech nation. The 
Austrian method of governing in the past two 
centuries started from almost the same principle as 
that which is being employed in Russia to-day—that 
in annexed provinces love for the new sovereign 
should be enforced with rifles, chains, and coercion. 
The system preached by some “sentimental fools,” 
to gain the love of a nation by kindness and tolerant 
rule, to replace mercy for cruelty, to magnanimously 
take into consideration the inherited, yet innocent, 
peculiarities of a nation—this system was, in those 
times, ridiculed and scorned as being the product of 
deranged brains. The present relations of individual 
States to their mother-States assuredly disprove the 
justice of that ridicule and scorn. For two hundred 
years the Austrian rifles have been directed against 
the Czechs, oftentimes producing death in their 
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ranks; for two hundred years have the Austrians 
tried to suffocate the national spirit of the Czechs; 
for two centuries have they woven round them a 
dense net of coercive laws—and behold, what do we 
see to-day? We see that even in the epoch preced- 
ing the Thirty Years’ War—an epoch when Bohemia 
was as great and glorious as it was feared—the 
Czechs were not more Czechish than they are to-day. 
Neither cannons nor systematic oppression could 
give the national spirit another direction than is 
natural to it. What was the use of official docu- 
ments being written in the German tongue, of the 
laws given and enforced in the same vernacular, 
when the mother lulled her child into sleep by a 
Czech song, and the dying father gave his blessing 
in that same language? The spirit of the past lived 
in,the Czech nation in songs and legends; in the 
Czech language John Huss gave vent to the truth of 
he Gospel, for which he had to suffer death on the 
funeral-pile. 

The apparent death of the Czech nation lasted 
more than two hundred years. When, at the end of 
the last century, a stream of new life had rolled 
through the veins of the civilised world, and the 
trumpet of the French Revolution had aroused the 
sleepers, then began to dawn also to the Czechs the 
morn of a new era. The song which the mothers 
had hitherto sung to their children in subdued tones 
resounded louder, and the legends which had been 
narrated in whispers at the domestichearth found now 
their way into the public streets and market-places. 
And when the drum of the Revolution in the March 
days of 1848 suddenly awoke the reigning princes of 
Europe from their dreams, there appeared, backed’ 
by the people, the chosen sons of the Czech nation, 
who, in the name of their brethren, demanded the 
rights of freedom and justice, the rights of inde- 
pendence which had been taken away from them. 
Such were the valiant Rieger, the enthusiastic 
Palacky, the fiery Havlicek, the profound Jungmann, 
the sublime Neruda; and the Austrian Government 
had, nolens volens, to accommodate itself to nego- 
tiations. The most natural concessions had to be’ 
dragged piecemeal from the Government; and when 
the authorities, yielding to necessity, acceded to some 
of the demands, they took back with one hand what 
they gave with the other. 

The repeated promise of the Emperor Francis 
Joseph to be crowned as King of Bohemia speaks 
more clearly than all other arguments in favour of 
Home Rule in Bohemia, and this opinion will be 
shared by everybody who impartially examines 
the reasons by which the demand is supported. 

Nobody can possibly overlook the fact that 
Bohemia, which, with its 6,971,384 inhabitants (ex- 
clusive of Moravia and Silesia, which form a part of 
the domains of the Bohemian Crown), is the most 
populous province of the Empire, had during its 
long epoch of suffering given most remarkable proofs 
of its indestructible vitality. The industry and 
thrift of its population have made the soil the most 
fertile and profitable in the world. Out of the 
2,492,170 hectares of arable land 97 per cent. are 
cultivated. Bohemia draws from its own agriculture 
not only what suffices for her own wants, but exports 
a great quantity of the products of its soil. The 
country yields every kind of grain. The beetroot 
crops supply 204 sugar manufactories with sixty 
million cwts. of beetroot. Cattle-farming is most 
profitable. If railways be the standard of the activity 
and commercial importance of a people, we find 
that Bohemia pos-esses the densest network. There 
are rich silver mines and precious stones; and the 
collieries of Kladno and Dux yield sufficient to supply 
the whole empire with fuel. In every branch of in- 
dustry Bohemia is very productive. In the world- 
famed watering-places of Carlsbad, Teplitz, and 
Marienbad, many a Briton restores his shattered 
health. Bohemia’s natural riches, and the industry 
of its people, have made it the gem in the Crown of 
Habsburg. The people have on many occasions 
given a splendid testimony of their commercial and 


economic talent, and the exhibition at Prague in 
1891 spoke most eloquently of their abilities, 
Bohemia can live on her own resources—and such 
a nation has certainly a right to administer her own 
affairs. 

It is not only in this department, upon which I 
can touch only superficially, but also in the realm of 
intellect that Bohemia has shown brilliant proofs of 
its progress and independence of thought. Austria 
draws a large contingent of intellectual forces from 
Bohemia, to whom the most responsible and difficult 
positions are entrusted. The Czech literature is 
more flourishing than that of any other part of the 
empire. Nothing establishes a stronger claim to the 
rights of national independence than the develop- 
ment of the language and the products of the mind. 
Of all the Slav languages, the Czech is the richest, 
on account of the felicity with which the foreign 
idioms can be excluded. The immortal merit of 
having reached this stage belongs to Bohemia’s poets 
and writers. The works of Jan Neruda have no 
equal in the Austrian contemporary literature, 
and the Viennese critic had to admit that Jaroslav 
Vrchlicky, the Czech poet and playwright, belongs 
to those rare phenomena of intellect which make 
their appearance only once ina century. If I place 
before the reader the names of Dvorak and Smetana 
as representing Music; Brozik and Hynais painting ; 
if I point out the magnificent National Theatre, 
built at the cost of four millions of florins by 
voluntary contributions of this small nation—a 
theatre of which G. R. Sims remarked that it is one 
of the finest in Europe, and that its chorus and 
ballet are unsurpassable—I think I have said enough 
in few words. The general state of education will be 


demonstrated best by the fact that the frequentation 


of schools is 98 per cent., and that the percentage of 
illiterates is infinitesimal. Let me finally mention 
the two universities of Prague, beside a ladies’ Alma 


Mater ; the Czech Academy of Sciehte, Literature, e 


and Art; the Conservatoire of Music; and that 
grand institution the Czech School Society “ Matice ” 
for combating German influence, with its 102 schools, 
built and kept by collections among the people. 
Austrians should, for reasons of gratitude, not 
turn a deaf ear to the demands of a nation 
which was always at the head of intellect in 
the empire. Austria should not forget how 
much money—incomparably more than any other 
province—Bohemia sends annually to Vienna, and 
how much Czech blood has been sacrificed in 
Austria’s gloriously unsuccessful wars. Austria 
should convince herself that by coercing the Czechs 
she will not advance, and not subdue. Instead of 
listening to the voice of the Germans in Bohemia, 
who, like the Orangemen in Ireland, form the 
minority of the population, the Government should 
enter upon a path of prudence and justice, and 
restore to Bohemia chivalrously her old debt of 
honour. VICTOR DE BRANDT. 


ROSE: FROM AN IRISH HEDGEROW. 


\ HEN Rose went away she took with her a 

sweetness greater than the honey-sweet of 
the garden-roses. No returning spring or summer 
brings back that wholesome fragrance. Where are 
you blooming, Rose? in which of the manifold 
gardens of death? Nay, in no garden, for you were 
never a garden-flower; but on some high sweet 
moorland of the Kingdom of Heaven, where, it seems 
to me, we shall each find our own country, but finer, 
rarer, and with neither sickness, pain, nor mortality. 
Rose was like a bravespray of heather, dancing before 
sun and wind in that open Northern country of hers, 
which is redolent of the peat-smoke. “My cluster 
of nuts,” one might call her, emulating the old poets 
of Ireland who so named their nut-brown mistresses, 
Her face only ceased to be brown just below where 
the hair rippled nobly off her frank forehead, 
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Bright, sun-caressed face, white teeth, white fore- 
head: they gave her a frankness like an open-faced 
boy. Add to these the bravest and most unstained 
eyes that ever lit a human face, and you will 
perhaps imagine, but dimly, my Rose. 

She was the daughter of a little Northern farmer, 
and was born on the eve of St. John, the night when 
the fairies are all abroad, and their revels are lit by 
leaping fires on every hill in the country-side. I 
think when the mother slept with her child on her 
breast, the most beneficent of all the fairies must 
have crept and kissed the baby’s cheek, and have 
whispered: “ Be brave and generous, truthful and 
loving, child; and also have eyes to see and ears to 
hear and heart to feel, all that is sweetest and 
noblest.” But who cast in this fair horoscope the 
black shadow of an early death? Not the fairies, 
for with the great affairs of life and death they 
have nothing to do. Life and death God holds in 
His hands; and He alone understands why in her 
bright morning of life our Rose should have drooped 
and broken on her stalk. 

But this was years afterwards. Rose’s mother is 
a little womau, with as many wrinkles in her face as 
a walnut-shell. The father died so long ago that I 
do not remember ever to have heard Rose speak of 
him. For her growing up there were the exquisite 
country pleasures, the long, long summer days of a 
child's life, which seems, looking back, to have been 
always summer. Rose was the youngest child—much 
youngerthan her two sisters—and therefore especially 
a pet. So many interests there are in a country 
child’s life, with the lambs, the calves, the fowls, the 
water-hen’s nest under the osiers in the pond, and 
the last brood of downy yellow ducklings, so pretty 
that one could gaze all day at their yellow fluff and 
black jewels of eyes. And there is the old orchard, 
which goes from pink to green, and one day you 
shall find the green globes of fruit turning rosy on 
the side next the sun; and the delight, when the 
reapers are reaping, of finding the first blackberries ; 
and the haymaking time, when one rode home un- 
steadily on the first great load, and afterwards, in 
the green evening lit by a white lamp of a moon, 
disported in the hay; and the mushroom-gathering, 
when one runs here and there in exquisite excite- 
ment over the white heads, and is deceived now by 
a puff-ball, again by a nodding dog-daisy buried in 
rank grass. No wonder the day should be long, 
being so full, for it is your monotonous, empty days 
that slip over you like a dream, as it is the 
monotonous lives slip by unnoted, till some day 
one finds with a great surprise that one is old, and 
Death knocking dully at the portal. 

But after such days it might well be that Rose 
would be content to nestle by her mother’s skirt on 
a little creepy stool, and gazing into the dark peat, 
with its sudden showers of sparks, to listen dreamily 
to the stories of the fairies in the rath, and of giants 
and heroes. No hobgoblin tales, however, for the 
mother was too kind to frighten her wee girl; 
though I think even then my Rose's well-balanced 
mind would have selected what was profitable of the 
stories and rejected the merely horrible. 

There, in the little brown house, Rose grew and 
throve. She wrote her first little stories in the 
tangled orchard, and poised her rhymes sitting on the 
bench by the honse-door, from which she afterwards 
dated a letter: “From the stone bench in the sun, 
where I sit nursing my little old cough.” But then 
there was no apprehension of coughs, though her 
father had gone off in a rapid “ decline,’ as the 
country-people call it. In those valleys among the 
hills it is hard to realise that consumption scourges 
the tall people; yet it is so. The damps in winter 
curl heavily in the hollows, and wreathe the hill- 
brows; and, again, there has been so much inter- 
marriage, for, though the Church of their allegiance 
strictly prohibits the marriage of near kin, a whole 
county will be far-away cousins to each other. 

After her convent school, Rose was at home for a 
little while. She would never have left home if one 


kindly neighbour could have had his will. He was a 
man of the North, brave and stalwart, and setting 
all his heart the way of this thornless Rose; but Rose 
had nothing for him except that open friendship 
which was so delightful a quality in her. His hope 
lasted even to her grave, and it may be beyond it, 
but she never gave him false hopes of winning her. 
No man ever quite touched her heart in this way. 
Among the many men who gave her admiration and 
devotion she had her preferences, but none warmed 
to love. Perhaps it was this absence of an engrossing 
love that enabled her to shine with such a steady 
light of tenderness on those of us she cared for. 
With Rose doubt or misunderstanding were im- 
possible. Remembering her genius for friendship, 
one sighs— 

Py What a thing friendship is, world without 
end!” 

There were no jealousies or bickerings or hurts 
of any kind in one’s friendship with Rose. Yet on 
all the world outside she shone with such a wide 
impartial light of kindness and tolerance that one 
is tempted to say of Rose that, like the sun, she 
shone on the just and the unjust. 

After that little time at home she drifted to the 
city—nay, not drifted, for she came with a steady 
purpose. Her clever fingers worked with her brain, 
and her untaught sketches were full of promise. In 
Dublin she entered as an art-student, and there 
began the friendships which sweetened her latter 
years. Literary folk, artists, politicians; her circle 
widened as wide as the circles of the sea, and took 
in many whom she had worshipped from afar off. 
Of these there was one to whom she was able to 
give sweet service. He, too, lived under the roof of 
the kind woman who was [ose’s hostess. He had 
been in prison long years for his Fenianism, and was 
the gentlest soul of all those who took up arms in a 
forlorn attempt to free their country. He was a 
poet and a dreamer, with a man’s heroic bravery 
and a woman's softness and purity. He came from 
prison, stone-deaf, and with the dullest glimmer of 
sight between his eyelids. To him Rose devoted her- 
self. To him she became eyes and ears, and chained 
herself to his invalid’s couch with a strong delight 
in rendering service to one who had so greatly dared 
and suffered. For him she learned the deaf-and- 
dumb alpbabet, at which she became very proficient ; 
and when I desire to recall my Rose at her sweetest 
and brightest, I conjure up a picture of her flashing 
the words from her fingers, her dear cheeks colouring 
and paling, her eyes full of bright questioning, as I 
once saw her interpreting for a deaf friend of later 
years. Her service to her friend lasted during two 
winters and a summer. In the early part of the 
second summer he died; the deaf heard and the 
blind saw. He died with Rose kneeling by his head. 
His last half-inarticulate words were of God, of Ire- 
land, and of Rose. 

After that, veering between Dublin and Tyrone, 
Rose lived and loved, and wrought her delicate 
stories and poems. Finally she settled in Dublin, 
and became one of a little set of bookish and artistic 
people. Folk were enchanted with her fresh natural- 
ness ; she had the beauty of a lovely peasant with 
the added charm of cultivation of mind and heart. 
Those were days of prosperity for this Rose. She 
went hither and thither, taking the joy of her youth 
and living every hour of her waking life. She was 
ever well and normal in mood. As editor of the 
children’s department of a large weekly newspaper, 
she had a delightful office: crimson blinds behind 
lace curtains, brilliant Japanese fans and gay pic- 
tures; a roaring fire behind a picture screen, and in 
the midst of this warmth—Rose. One stepped out 
of the winter streets into Rose's sanctum, and winter 
was flown; and there stood Rose ready to take one’s 
fardel of troubles, and, blowing on the unsubstantial 
things, laugh them away into air and mist. 

Alack! the gay days. One never-to-be-forgotten 
Christmas, when the streets were full of murk, Rose 
heard from Tyrone that the beloved little mother 
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was ill and longed for her. The wise physician who 
was Rose’s attached friend, and had watched over 
her lest in her, too, the seeds of “ the decline” should 
appear, in vain tried to keep her. Her love sent her 
on the long railway journey in the damp December 
day. She returned with a heavy cold, caught on the 
journey down. The remainder of that winter she 
had varying health, and I just came back in time to 
see her before she went to Arcachon for sure re- 
covery. I said good-bye to her one February even- 
ing, in a little house by the sea. Afterwards I 
remembered that the last words were all of my 
concerns. The brave reticence was with her to the 
last ; I suppose to her, as to other people, it would 
be easier to face the night of death with a warm 
hand in hers, but, instead, she closed upon herself 
the door of life, and with her face to the storm, and 
her heart uplifted to God, stepped out on the drear 
way she must walk alone. 

Arcachon proved but an added pain. A cruel 
winter withered all the South, and the Southern folk, 
unused to frost and snow, lit up starveling fires that 
were but a mockery of warmth. The home-hunger, 
too, ached in the heart of this untravelled traveller. 
From the inhospitable South she went home to the 
North with the swallows. We, who did not know 
how ill she was, clamoured for her return. She bade 
us wait till she was better. We waited through the 
fresh spring and summer, and while the pale autumn 
darkened to winter. In the winter she died, quite 
without warning to us, in the morning of life, like 
herself. I am not sure that there was not some 
cruelty in that she would not trust us with the 
heavy secret, but should let us be wounded some 
day with that sorrowful news in the blind columns 
of a newspaper. However, she thought it right, 
and she was not one, like me, to make and unmake 
her judgments of right and wrong ten times a 
minute. 

She sleeps on the sunny side of an old Tyrone 
churchyard, among the saints, and in a spot which 
she chose herself while she had yet six months of 
life. They asked me once to come and see the room 
where she died, and her grave covered thick with 
primroses ; but I would not go. I saw nothing of 
her slow dying, and to me she is still as one living, 
though she comes not nor speaks out of the silence. 


KATHARINE HINKSON. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


“REUNION” AND THE CHURCH CONGRESS. 


Srr,— Has it ever occurred to any of the speakers who addressed 
the Church Congress at Birmingham on this question that toa 
* Reunion,” as to a quarrel, there must be two parties, and that, 
before proffering the right hand of fellowship to their “ Noncon- 
formist brethren,” it would be well to ascertain in what spirit 
and to what extent the offer would be accepted ? 

Now, if by “ Reunion” is meant co-operation in Christian 
and philanthropic work, there is no earthly reason why the clergy 
of the Church of England and those of any and every other 
denomination should not meet and act together on the same 
platform. Indeed (as you yourself point out in your able 
article on this subject), they do so already, though by no means 
as heartily or generally as could be desired. But if by the word 
is meant absorption into one and the same religious body, I 
doubt whether one honest Nonconformist in a thousand would 
consent to exchange his comparative freedom for closer com- 
munion with a church which, with'all its privileges and preten- 
sions, cannot of its own motion change or modify a line of its 
ritual, an article of its creed, or a shred of its constitution. 

Yet, strangely enough, this obvious side of the question was 
absolutely ignored by every speaker at the recent Congress. 
Indeed, the whole of its proceedings seemed to be founded on 
the assumption that the Established Church was a self-governing 
body, free to reform or remodel itself, instead of being—to quote 
the words of an eminent living judge—“‘a political institution, 
established, created, and protected by law—absolutely dependent 
upon Parliament.” But if ever this ostrich-like policy is to be 
deprecated, it is at a time like the present, when the Church of 
England is girding herself up for a new career of activity and 
usefulness. A church, like an individual, may sleep quietly and 


comfortably enough in her chains. It is only when she begins 
to be up and doing that she feels their weight. 

I have often thought that when people speak in a vague way 
about the union of Church and State they are apt to forget 
that the State means Parliament, and that Parliament in these 
days means the constituencies as represented by the House of 
Commons ; for the Crown is merely another name for a Govern- 
ment practically chosen and controlled by that body, and the 
House of Lords only aspires to override the verdict of the Lower 
Chamber when it has some reason or excuse for holding that the 
House of Commons does not represent the country. In fact, the 
maxim L’ Etat c'est moi may be said to describe the relations of 
the House of Commons to England as accurately as two centuries 
ago it described the relations of the Grand Monarque to France. 
Surely, then, it is worth while to examine a little more closely 
the present attitude of the popular Assembly to the Established 
Church? Iam afraid that 5: friends will not derive much com- 
fort from the prospect. 

Everybody knows that if the House of Commons contains a 
knot of very earnest, though not very enlightened, politicians 
whose special function it is to watch over the privileges of the 
Establishment, it contains a still larger number of men who 
regard those privileges with open hostility, with secret distrust, 
or with profound indifference. The degree of assistance or 
encouragement which any project for strengthening or purify- 
ing the Church of England—and no one will pretend that she 
ean much longer dispense with either process —is likely to obtain 
from a body thus constituted may be guessed from the reception 
given to such an infinitesimally small measure of Church reform 
as the Clergy Immorality Bill, which was only forced through 
a Conservative House of Commons by the personal exertions and 
influence of Mr. Gladstone. Unfortunately, this is a state of 
things which coming political events are likely to aggravate. 
Ever since Welsh and Scotch Disestablishment has become an 
accepted part of the Liberal programme the breach between the 
clergy and the Liberal party has grown wider and wider, until 
Radical in the rural districts—are begin- 
ning to look upon the parson as their natural enemy. No doubt 
all this is very lamentable, and no one regrets it more than I do; 
but human nature is human nature, and while the Church is 
content to put her trust in “Society and the Primrose League,” 
while clergymen are promoted to places of trust and profit, not 
for preaching Christianity, but for fighting Dissent—while, in a 
word, the Church remains a “ political institution ’—it is diffieult 
to see where the remedy is to be found.—I am, Sir, your obedient 


servant, G. OsBoRNE Moraan. 
October 10th, 1893. 


THE GOTHENBURG SYSTEM: AN IMPORTANT 
PROTEST. 


Mr. THomas M. WItson, of Bergen, sends us a copy of a 
memorial which has just been presented to Lord Rosebery, 
“accompanied by the favourable testimony of twenty-seven 
British Vice-Consuls in Norway,” in regard to Consul-General 
Mitchell’s report to the Foreign Office (No. 279) on the opera- 
tion of the Gothenburg system in Norway. In this memorial 
twenty-two British-born subjects resident in Norway set forth 
thus the advantages of that system :— 


(1) The retail sale of spirits is vested in our Society, which Socie 
is licensed by, and is under the control of, the magistrates and muni- 
cipal council. (2) The appointment of the managers of the premises, 
barmen and servants of the Society, must be approved of by the 
municipal authorities. (3) The managers of the premises, barmen 
and servants of the Society, are not permitted to have any vested 
rights in the Society nor participation of any kind whatsoever in the 
profits derived from the sale of its liquors, but are paid fixed salaries, 
while their tenure of office depends entirely on their proper behaviour 
and their strict observance of the rules and regulations of the 
institution. (4) The premises opened for the sale of spirits and 
their sites must be approved of and sanctioned by the municipal 
authorities. (5) The spirits are sold in the condition in which they 
are received, without adulteration or alteration. (6) The sale of 
spirits on credit is prohibited. (7) Spirits may not be sold to 
inebriated persons, persons of loose character, children, or appren- 
tices, neither may such persons be given spirits by others on the 
premises of the Society, and, in many instances, spirits are not 
—— in any form whatsoever to children sent to fetch supplies. 
(8) No female attendants are employed in the taprooms. (9) No 

inducements to a prolonged stay are permitted at the bars or in the 
taprooms of the Society's premises. (10) While the law permits of 
licensed premises for the retail sale of spirits being open from eight 
a.m. until ten o’clock p.m. on all week-days except Saturday, or the 
eve of any holy day, when the closing hour is five o’clock p.m., 
those of the Society’s mostly do not open before nine o'clock a.m., 
and close at eight o’clock p.m. (11) The directors of the Society 
may close its premises whenever they believe that an excessive 
demand for spirits might be likely to occur. (12) The profits over 
and above the payment of a dividend not exceeding five per cent. on 
each share, are devoted to purposes of charity, philanthropy, and 
public benefit. 

The memorial proceeds to point ont that “in Christiania 
alone, in the year 1891, no less than 54,898 persons were denied 
supplies of liquor at the premises of the Christiania Society for 
the Retail Sale of Spirits, which would represent a loss to 
its receipts of about £1,000, and that the surplus profits 
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from the sale of spirits on Society's premises throughout 
Norway, amounting to over £70,000 annually, is available for 
purposes of charity, philanthropy, and public benefit.” 

‘The memorialiste, many of whom have been resident in 
Norway for from twenty to forty years, conclude by expressing 
the opinion that Consul-General Mitchell’s report is “ entirely 
misleading and inconsistent with the truth respecting the 
system,” and by begging that it may be withdrawn from cireula- 
tion. 


A LITERARY CAUSERIE. 


THe Rev. J. E. C. WELLDON ON M. ZOLA. 


WEEK ago, on the last day of the Church 

Congress at Birmingham, the Rev. J. E. C. 
Welldon, Headmaster of Harrow School, took 
occasion to protest against the welcome accorded 
to M. Zola on his recent visit to London. The 
Headmaster pronounced “ naturalistic” literature 
to be artistically false and morally destructive; he 
asserted that Tennyson, who wrote of “maiden 
fancies wallowing in a trough of Zolaism,” took “a 
truer, because more intolerant, view of the dis- 
tinguished but infamous writer, Zola;” he then 
proceeded to argue as follows :— 


(1) It is impossible for society to exist unless 
there is such a thing as right and such a thing as 
wrong, and these things are not confused. 

(2) Therefore, it is the business of society to 
protect its weaker, and most of all its younger, 
members against the contagion of pernicious litera- 
ture. 

(3) Therefore the efforts and aims of Churchmen 
may well be enlisted on behalf of such a society as 
the National Vigilance Association in their persecu- 
tion (I use the word in its strict sense and without 
invidiousness) of those who publish M. Zola’s works 
and others which, in the Society’s opinion, are of 
kindred nature. 


I was not present at the Church Congress: but 
extract the Headmaster’s argument from the Times’ 
report, which seems to be full and fair. 


Sir Hugh Gilzean Reid, in reply, and in defence 
of the Institute of Journalists, contended that it had 
invited M. Zola as a journalist, and not as a novelist. 
Bishop Perowne, as President of the Congress, summed 
up the discussion. He declined to accept the dis- 
tinction drawn by Sir Hugh Gilzean Reid, and went 
on: “Nothing has seemed to me so painful in our 
late history as the reception of a man in London, 
with all sorts of honour, who has spent his life in 
corrupting the minds and souls, not only of thousands 
of his fellow-countrymen, and especially of the 
young, but also, by the translations of his works, 
thousands and hundreds of thousands of young souls 
elsewhere (cheers); and nothing has pained me more 
than to see respectable papers one after another 
apologising for the reception of M. Zola in England, 
and trying to make light of his most immoral publi- 
cations.” With this the Benediction was pronounced, 
and the Congress was at an end. It is fair to add, 
with the Times, that the meeting seemed to endorse 
the views of Mr. Welldon and the Bishop. 


Now,upon all this one or two reflections occur. In 
the first place, unless Mr. Welldon and the Bishop 
have grossly exaggerated the importance of the 
question (and I am sure they have not), it seems a 
pity that its discussion—or, rather, the statement of 
it; for discussion there was none—should have been 
left to the fag-end of the Congress. Possibly this 
may have been in Sir Hugh Gilzean Reid’s mind, and 
his nugatory quibble was but intended to postpone a 
discussion for which there was obviously no time. 
Or perhaps he suffered from a natural timidity in the 
face of that sacerdotal congregation. At any rate, 
his attempted distinction, which failed to satisfy the 
Bishop, is as little likely to satisfy M. Zola’s friends. 
Truth to tell, it seems slightly disingenuous. It is 
just conceivable that M. Zola was invited as a 
journalist—though why, in that case, he was selected 


from among the many more distinguished journalists 
of France will need some explanation: it is very 
certain that the enthusiastic welcome was given, not 
to the journalist, but to the novelist. Whatever we 
may think of the Rougon-Macquart series, it is that 
which brought about the recent ovation, just as surely 
as it was that which sent Mr. Vizetelly to prison. 
Let us be candid about it: for the admirers of M. 
Zola can hardly afford to undervalue candour, of all 
qualities. 


This, then, being granted, we have a right to 
demand some candour of our adversaries. I observe 
that the Press is already asking Mr. Welldon what 
particular works of Zola he happened to have read 
when he made these remarks at Birmingham; and I 
think that both he and the Bishop of Worcester 
ought in fairness to answer that question. There 
are a good many volumes in the Rougon-Macquart 
series, and they treat of many and diverse subjects. 
“Nana” and “ La Réve,” for instance, or “ La Terre” 
and “La Debiacle,” “ L’Assommoir” and “La Faute 
del’ Abbé Mouret,” differ in many important respects ; 
and it would clear the ground of many possible mis- 
conceptions could the Headmaster assure us that he 
had not only read all these novels, but considered their 
divergences, their convergences, their general scope, 
and their author’s purpose in writing them, before 
delivering himself of those sweeping assertions at 
Birmingham. I can conceive, for instance, a critic 
who had only happened upon a volume containing 
“Venus and Adonis” and “ Lucrece” leaping from its 
perusal to a conviction that Shakespeare was a dis- 
tinguished but infamous author, from whom the 
“maiden fancies” must be protected by the National 
Vigilance Association, thereby doing some injustice 
not only to The Tempest and As You Like It, but 
even to the general influence of the poet’s work. 
Understand, of course, that I am not likening Zola to 
Shakespeare. I merely illustrate the danger of hasty 
generalisation from insufficient particulars, and ad- 
vance that danger as a reason why we would all like 
to know more of Mr. Welldon’s studies in Zola. 


But let us take our Headmaster’s remarks. The 
question whether “ naturalistic” literature is, or is 
not, “artistically false’’ has been more than suf- 
ficiently discussed before now, and by capable critics. 
Nor does the answer concern the Church Congress. 
For that, and for our present purpose, it is more 
important to ask whether it is, or is not, ‘ morally 
destructive.” Let me begin, then, by confessing that, 
for a gentleman who has translated a portion of 
Aristotle before now, Mr. Welldon seems to me 
to display remarkable confusion of speech in his 
assertion that Tennyson “ took a truer, because more 
intolerant, view of the distinguished but infamous 
writer Zola.” Truth is truth, and tolerance is 
tolerance: the one is a quality of knowledge, the 
other of behaviour. A man’s actions may conceiv- 
ably be more righteous for intolerance; but his 
tolerance or intolerance cannot affect the truth of 
that which he is able or unable to tolerate. In this 
particular case Tennyson seems to have made the mis- 
take of supposing either that Zola’s novels were writ- 
ten expressly to contaminate the “maiden fancies,” or 
that if they were not, and the maiden yet contrives 
to get hold of them and be contaminated, it is Zola’s 
fault. Now (1)as Mr. Buchanan long ago pointed 
out, the argument that they bring “blushes to the 
cheek of the young person” is irrelevant. They are 
not written for the young person. There is no 
excuse for Mr. Welldon’s ignorance of this, if, indeed, 
he is acquainted with the complete works of Zola; 
for in “ Le Roman Expérimental” Zola has been at 
the pains to write a whole book to define strictly the 
purpose of his novels. And (2) if ingenuous youth 
nevertheless contrives to get at them (as at any 
other scientific works which presumably are not good 
for it), the fault is not Zola’s. 


Here, however, Mr. Welldon would dissent. And 
here we come to the argumentative portion of his 
remarks. Let us take his arguments one by one. 
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(1) “It is impossible for society to exist unless 
there is such a thing as right and such a thing as 
wrong, and these things are not confused.” 

Ans. Granted. And Zola not merely admits this 
distinction, but illustrates and enforces it perpetually 
and with all his strength. 

(2) “ Therefore, it is the business of society to 
protect its weaker and, most of all, its younger 
members against the contagion of pernicious litera- 
ture.” 

Ans. Zola is not pernicious except when read in 
the wrong manner or by the wrong people. Let us 
grant that young boys and maidens are the wrong 
people. It would seem to follow that the duty of 
restraining these young folk from paths unmeet for 
them rested on their parents and guardians, spiritual 
pastors and masters—among these, on the Head- 
master of Harrow School. Bat the Headmaster 
of Harrow School would find an easier way out of 
the difficulty by suppressing the book altogether, 
as thus— 

(3) “The efforts and aims of Churchmen may 
well be enlisted on behalf of such a society as 
the National Vigilance Association” in its persecu- 
tion of those who publish M. Zola’s works and in its 
attempts to suppress the books themselves. 

Ans. So the Headmaster of Harrow School, to 
prevent his boys from going to Hendon, would blow 
Hendon up with dynamite to save himself the trouble 
of putting the place out of bounds, 


One argues thus with Mr. Welldon; but, indeed, 
the matter has now passed out of his and his fellow- 
congress-men’s contro], and beyond reach of persecu- 
tion by the Vigilance Association. One thing, at any 
rate, was settled by the warm welcome given to 
M. Zola—that the public conscience will not permit 
a repetition of the Vizetelly trial, however violently 
Mr. Welldon may invoke it. He and the Bishop had 
been more usefully engaged, last Friday week, in 
searching for the answer to Carlyle’s demand, 
“What are the names of the Archbishops of 
Canterbury contemporary with Dr. Johnson?” But 
one would really like to know how many of Zola’s 
works were known to Mr. Welldon when he spoke, 
and if among them he had come across this passage : 

“ Maintenant, entre ceux qui preunent la spécialité de ne pas 
faire rougir les femmes et ceux qui mettent leur gain A les faire 
rougir, il y a les véritables artistes, los Gcrivains de race qui ne 
se demandent pas une seconde si les femmes rougiront on non. 
Ils ont amour de la langue et la passion de la vérité. Quand 
ils travaillent, c'est daus un but humain, supérieur aux modes et 
aux disputes des fabricants. Ils n’écrivent pas pour une classe, 
ils ont l’'ambition d’écrire pour les siécles. Les convenances, les 
sentiments produits par l'éducation, le salut des petites filles et 
des femmes chancelantes, les réglements de police et Ja morale 
_ des bons esprits, cisparaissent et ne comptent plus. 

Is vont d la vérité, an chef-d’euvre malgré tout, par dessus 
tout, sans s’inquiéter du seandale de leurs audaces. Les sots 
qui les aceusent de caleul ne sentent pas qu’ils ont lnniqne 
besoin du génie et de Ja gloire. Et lorsqu’ils ont mis debont 
leur monument, Ja foule béante les aceepte dans leur nudité 
superbe, comprenant enfin.” 


This passage is worth Mr. Welldon’s attention. 
A. T. Q C. 


REVIEWS. 


EDWARD BOUVERIE PUSEY. 


Lire or Epwarp Bovuverte Pusry, D.D. By Henry Parry 
Liddon, D.D. Edited and prepared for publication by Rev. 
J.O. Johnston, M.A., and Rev. Robert J. Wilson, M.A. 
In 4 vols. Vols. I. and IT. (1836-1846). London: Long- 


mans, Green & Co. 


HIS is an important, yet a disappointing book. 
We do not know what it would have been if 
Liddon had lived to finish it and prepare it for the 
press; but, as it stands, it is rather a monument toa 
memory than the picture of a life. We have a 
mass of material so accumulated as to be without 
the dignity that belongs to the massive, for it has 
not been so elaborated and worked together as to be 


informed by the spirit which turns a book into 
literature. Liddon’s style was distinctly rhetorical, 
made to be declaimed, and when he had to write 
without any sea of upturned faces appealing to his 
imagination, and following his periods and _ his 
climaxes, his literary instinct seems to have become 
less keen and sure. Yet he remains the preacher, 
aggressively edifying in tone, burdening his tale 
with his too obvious and ever-recurrent desire to 
point a moral. He has so written the biography of 
&® man as to make it an apology for a cause, and 
the apology rather obscures the biography. This 
book, indeed, suffers, as a whole, from coming so close 
on the heels of several distinguished predecessors ; 
and the ground it goes over has been so well worn 
that, apart from Pusey himself, it was hardly pos- 
sible for his biographer to shed any fresh light on 
what Dean Church called the Oxford Movement. We 
confess to feeling a little tired of the monotonous 
way in which it is being presented. The heroics are 
getting a little overdone, especially as they are ac- 
companied by a uniform depreciation of the enemy. 
This book is full, as was also Dean Church's, of what 
one who had borne no undistinguished part on the 
opposite side once called posthumous spites. In the 
Oxford Movement there was called into exercise a 
deal of the human nature which lives and is developed 
within the common-rooms of Oxford. There was 
some excuse for the men who were in the thick of the 
conflict, though Pusey knewthat to his friend Tholuck, 
“much of our ‘ polemik’ must appear petty,” but 
surely there is less excuse for the indulgence of the 
old feelings by the historian. Yet here they are in 
all their old intensity. Hampden and Whately are 
pilloried in the old style; they are both pupils of 
Blanco White; their minds have “a bias towards 
a meagre creed and an easy theory of living.” 
Whately is “a nimbie dialectician,” “ entirely ignor- 
ant of theological literature, and too scornful to make 
himself acquainted with it.” Hampden’s intellect 
was “ too sluggish and unsympathetic” to assimilate 
Blanco White’s historical theory; all he does is to 
“handle it with the delight that a new mental toy 
inspires in most men at a certain time of life.” 
These, and similar things, are very easy to write, 
but they signify little when written. Dr. Liddon 
says: “ Faith has its roots in a moral temper,” and 
he evidently feels that the unbelief he reproves is 
a deficient understanding due to a deficiency in 
spiritual quality or in moral judgment. Pusey him- 
self was by nature above this tendency to confound 
intellectual or even religious difference from us with 
some defective moral bias; and there are various 
illustrations of how he had to be schooled out of 
his too indulgent nature. Thus Newman advises 
him to “sweeten his book” on German theology for 
his ecclesiastical superiors by saying ‘‘some sharp 
things against dissenters”; and later, relative to 
his book on “ Cathedral Institutions,” censures him 
for calling Calvin a “ saint” when he was “no saint 
but a schismatic,” and so Pusey changes “saint” 
into “giant.” This knack of calling men who differ 
from us “ schismatics” is, as this book shows, easily 
learned, but it is not justified by being used, especi- 
ally against our neighbours. The historian ought to 
perceive that all the goodness, genius, and insight 
were not on one side; and no just cause is ever 
weakened by the impartiality, not to say generosity, 
of its advocate. The history of the Oxford Move- 
ment has not yet been written, though materials 
for it are accuniulating ; and when written it will 
do as ample justice to the men who opposed as to the 
men who promoted it. 

The book, so far as it relates to Pusey, is interest- 
ing throughout, for it enables us to come to the 
Churchman and theologian through the man. We 
feel the rare and fine qualities of his heart, which 
became in him the instinct that guided his policy 
and the principle which governed his thought. It 
made him most susceptible to the influence of his 
friends, able to represent and express in a degree 
possible to no other man the common mind and 
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feeling of his party. It explains his tendency toa 
morbid melancholy, for where his affections were 
not satisfied he was unable to be happy, and his 
“ sorrow's crown of sorrow was remembering happier 
things.” It explains his love of anniversaries, his 
sad pleasure in, as it were, the sacramental signifi- 
cance of days memorable for any great loss. His 
domestic life was beautiful, his love of wife and 
children surpassed the love of woman,and made him 
sensitive to every association that recalled his hour 
of grief. He had the same sort of attachment 
for institutions that he had for persons; he 
loved the Church of England with a personal love ; 
it was to him a veritable mother, and he to it 
a dutiful and loving son. Abstract truth did not 
appeal to him; he did not want to know or to make 
known what would have even remotely injured the 
Church he loved. The scientific interest in him was 
feebler than the social, and where the two seemed to 
come into conflict, his tendency was to gratify the 
social and to sacrifice the scientific. There is an 
interesting illustration in the first volume. One of his 
early enterprises was a translation of Rabbi Tanhum 
on the Minor Prophets. He began it because Pococke 
praised Tanhum so much, and he worked at it and 
at his Commentary on the historical books till he 
“discovered that his philosophy was Maimonides and 
his philology Abul Walid. So, thinking that it 
would do no good to the young men to find that 
histories took place in vision, I gave up the work.” 
This was not the scholar’s instinct, but the Church- 
man’s. We wonder rather that a book, which was 
eminently a book for scholars, and which the healthy 
scientific spirit of Edward Pococke, the most dis- 
tinguished of all his predecessors, had recognised, 
should not be published, than that possible harm 
should come to the young men from reading it. This 
is precisely what men mean when they say that 
faith in the Church is not by any means the same 
thing as faith in the truth. 

One of the most instructive things in these 
volumes is what we may call the episode of the 
German theology. Liddon deals with it very fully 
and frankly, but much remains to be said to bring 
out its real significance, though it cannot be said 
here. Yet Liddon says enough to enable us to see 
its significance for Pusey. Mark Pattison used to 
say, after Dean Stanley, that if Newman had known 
anything of German criticism we should never have 
had the Tracts. But this is an example of remarks 
more clever and obvious than true. It hardly takes 
Newman himself into account, for it is doubtful 
whether Newman could ever, tor intellectual even 
more than emotional reasons, have worked himself 
into the knowledge and exercise of the then German 
methods in criticism. And still less did it take 
account of the actual case of Pusey. Pusey had 
evidently been very much startled by the scepticism 
of the friend who appears here as Z., and as he had 
found nothing in English theology to help him in 
his argument with Z., he had had recourse to the 
now forgotten Gottfried Less, whose book had 
indeed been partially translated into English. To 
know more of Less he must know more of German, 
and so he gladly went, when Lloyd suggested it, 
to study theology in Germany. It wasa terra incognita 
in the England of those days; and Pusey profited at 
once by the studies he pursued and the men he met. 
He became a Semitic scholar, found theology a vaster 
and more wonderful world than he had dreamed of, 
and was enabled to look at many things, especially 
home things, with other eyes than those of the men 
who had never looked beyond England. Hence, when 
he returned he was struck with the insularity of 
view which underlay. the assault which Hugh James 
Rose had just made upon German theology. Rose's 
explanation of German rationalism was really a 
defence of English subscription and the Episcopai 
Chureh—that is, had relation to a native polemical 
purpose, but no relation to the facts or phenomena to 
beexplaincd. Pusey’sexplanation, thoughinadequate, 
was more relevant, yet it struck at the very prin- 


ciple his English friends were most anxious to maif- 
tain. It was, in effect, that German rationalism 
was due to German “ orthodoxism ”’—i.c., not only 
to the reign of subscription, but to the rigour of the 
obedience to the subscribed formule. Aud this was no 
paradox,butareasonable philosophy of thephenomena, 
and as such was held by the German theologians who 
led the reaction. Jt was an example of how easily 
Pusey was subdued to his conditions, and how 
quickly he assimilated the points of view of his 
friends. And the assimilation went beyond these 
points. Much of the material he used was not his 
own, but Tholuck’s; and though the acknowledgment 
came in the preface to the second part of his answer 
to Rose, it was not till after Tholuck had complained 
of the use made of his notes and Rose had discovered 
Pusey’s real obligations. But the assimilation was 
incomplete. When Pusey escaped from Tholuck and 
Germany, he fell under the influence of Newman and 
Oxford, and sloughed, as it were, his occasional or 
periodical skin. He came to regard his early position 
and work with regret, recalled his book against 
Rose, and sought in a harder orthodoxy a new 
haven for his spirit. But that episode is throughout 
characteristic; the man was led by his affections to 
his views; and apart from their guidance his course 
would have been other than it was at first and as 
it later became. 

Into his subsequent career we have no space to 
enter, but it is a career which shows the noble and 
completely unselfish devotion of the man. Two 
things are notable—first, Newman’s ascendency 
over him, his admiration and loyal fidelity to the 
man he loved; and, secondly, the saving efficacy of 
his devotion to the Church. His affection for the 
one sustained him amid the disappointments and 
desolations caused by the desertion of the other; 
and called into exercise that rare courage which 
refused to be beaten, and so turned defeat into 
victory. This Life amply shows how little of a theo- 
logian Pusey was; he felt rather than reasoned, his 
conclusions represent instincts rather than ratio- 
cinative processes, yet they often revealed all the 
insight and foresight of instinctive judgments. We 
feel as we read his letters that there was something 
inarticulate in the man, as of one who feels too 
strongly to’ speak clearly. But though there was 
frequent incoherence in his speech there was none in 
his character or action.: His noble munificence to 
his Church was only made the more significant by 
the humility of his spirit; and these volumes make 
us feel that that Church has had in her long history 
no saintlier or more devoted son than Edward 
Bouverie Pusey. 

The book no doubt suffers much from wanting 
the author's final revision, but its editors have 
evidently bestowed upon it a great deal of pains. 
Still there are a few oversights. On p. 39, vol. i, 
1812 stands for 1821. The Strauss whose friend- 
ship Pusey made at Berlin (vol. i, p. 78) is not, as 
a hasty reader might suppose, the Dr. Friedrich 
Strauss of the “ Leben Jesu,” who was then a student 
in his first year at Tiibingen, but Dr. G. F, A. 
Strauss, a famous Court preacher, who was a very 
potent ecclesiastic in the Berlin of those days. On 
p. 87, note 1, Wegschneider is said, in direct con- 
tradiction to the text, to have represented the 
older rationalism in Berlin. He was professor 
at Halle. Ullmann, p. 95, is spelt Uhimann, and 
Nitzsch appears on p. 150 as Nitzsche. The Loci 
Theologici of Melancthon was never, in the same 
sense as the Formdla Concordic, an “ authorita- 
tive” book for the Lutheran Communion; and its 
full and more siguificant title is Loci Communes 
Theologici. 


THE SOCIALIST REVOLUTION. 
Pictures OF THE Socranistic Furure. By Eugene 
Richter. Authorised Translation by Henry Wright. 
London: Swan Sonnenschein & Co. 
THE abstract and doctrinaire side of Socialism has 
been presented to English readers for so long, and 
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with such iteration of ideas under a certain variety 
of language, that they have excellent reasons for 
regarding the subject with indifference, if not with 
disgust. But with the exception of “ Looking 
Backward” and of some few generalities in the 
Fabian Essays and elsewhere, we do not remember 
that any attempt has been made to picture a 
Socialised State. Still less has the process been 
described by which such a State is to come into 
existence. In England, thanks to a great extent to 
the Fabian Society, we mostly believe that the 
transition, if it takes place at all, will come by a 
natural development and reorganisation of the in- 
stitutions which have grown up under a capitalist 
régime. But we do not think that Continental 
Socialists (except, perhaps, Lassalle) have formed 
any clear idea of the methods of the revolution. 
Marx, we believe, maintained that they could not be 
foreseen at all; but the effort is worth making, and 
it has been made in the opposite camp. Herr Eugene 
Richter, the leader of those German Liberals whose 
thoroughgoing Individualism savours of the “ Man- 
chester School,” whose name has passed into German 
and become a byword among various Friends of 
Humanity in that country and patriotic Protectionists 
elsewhere, has filled the gap with a work of which 
the sales in Germany are counted by tens of thou- 
sands, and of which a readable English translation, 
with not more slips than the average, is now before 
us. It tells the experiences of an ardent Socialist 
workman and his family in Berlin during the great 
revolution early in the next century; and although 
it is not directly applicable to English conditions, 
English readers will find it interesting and suggestive 
enough. 

The hero is an honest working bookbinder and 
ardent student of Bebel, with a wife, two sons, 
a little daughter, and an aged father-in-law. One of 
the sons is just about to be apprenticed; the other, 
a compositor, has reached man’s estate, and is en- 
gaged to a milliner, who has managed to put by a 
satisfactory dowry of two thousand marks. Her 
presentment, we may add parenthetically, has be- 
come a familiar target for Socialist ridicule in the 
debate in the Reichstag early this year, and else- 
where, as “ Thrifty Agnes” (Spar-Agnes). The 
Socialist régime when the book opens has been 
introduced peacefully enough. The police is dis- 
banded, the rejoicing crowds are behaving themselves 
in a most exemplary manner, and the advent of a 
new Socialist Government is celebrated with much 
popular enthusiasm and a great illumination. The 
bourgeoisie are in full flight towards England, Switzer- 
land, and the United States, the only countries as 
yet un-Socialised; all land and capital have been 
nationalised, all mortgages and State bonds declared 
void ; private enterprise had ceased, and with it all 
newspapers save the Socialist Vorwéirts (‘Onward ”’); 
but for the time all production goes on as usual, the 
State stepping into the place of the capitalist em- 
ployer. To secure true equality, everyone has to 
send in an inventory of all his personal property, 
including furniture and clothes; and our worthy 
bookbinder and his family are cheerfully hoping that 
in the redistribution they will exchange their modest 
three rooms on a third floor for a neat suburban 
villa at the least. 

Their awakening begins, however, when Thrifty 
Agnes loses her dowry. Savings bank depositors are 
no better than capitalists, and amid a scene of wild 
excitement the Chambers pass a law confiscating 
their deposits. Hereupon the police have to be re- 
established and armed with new and deadlier 
weapons. Some other reforms soon prove iacon- 
venient. Everyone between twenty-one and sixty- 
five is compelled to work ; everyone under twenty- 
one is trained by the State; everyone over sixty-five 
maintained at its expense. Moreover, marriage 
becomes a private matter of which the State takes 
no cognisance. All children are sent to asylums, 
and our family lose their little Annie, the pet and 
pride of the household. 


Now the problem arises, how are employments to 
be redistributed? At first choice is allowed; but 
there is such a rush to light employments that the 
Government have to resort to a lottery—‘“a man 
raffle,” as Franz scornfully calls it. Even then a 
further difficulty arises. The country people will 
crowd into Berlin. The State has to settle where 
each worker is to be stationed—irrespectively, of 
course, of the marriage tie. <A lottery, too, is 
resorted to for the redistribution of homes. All the 
best buildings, however, are taken for the State-made 
orphans and the State pensioners; and most of the 
furniture that has been “ Socialised ” has to go there 
too. Our family is much as before, only they have 
back rooms instead of front ones, and the grand- 
father loses his armchair. But others fare worse. 

Of course, it would never do to retain money 
either ; so all wages are paid in coupons, good for a 
breakfast or a dinner, or a suit of clothes or other 
specified things (save a few reserved for more general 
uses), and not transferable. And as women are re- 
lieved from household cares, there are public kitchens 
and dining-rooms at which all alike select their meals 
from a strictly limited bill of fare, constructed on the 
basis of scientific calculations as to the amount of 
food necessary per day. Rations, of course, are 
strictly measured, and meals naturally lose their zest. 
Clothing, too, is regulated by the State in the in- 
terest of equality. Fashion disappears, of course— 
it is far too wasteful. Even private dressmaking is 
prohibited, though Thrifty Agnes, in view of her 
wedding, manages to elude the prohibition, and pre- 
sently, with Franz, escapes to England—for emi- 
gration, of course, as well as home travel, has been 
placed under stringent restrictions. 

Other difficulties soon arise. The Chancellor has 
no time to black his own boots; he must eat his 
meals in private, or be mobbed by petitioners; for 
the same reason, he must take his exercise in a car- 
riage. Hereupon he is pelted with mud as a vile aris- 
tocrat, and resigns forthwith. His successor organises 
a scheme for popular amusements—with places 
settled by a lottery, to the general dissatisfaction ; 
and country excursions taken in rotation—a device 
less successful than he intends. Meanwhile the new 
economic arrangements fail to work. Legal . and 
medical advice are gratis, and nearly worthless; 
foreign trade is conducted by the State, so that every 
business dispute is also diplomatic, and, as goods are 
never up to sample, disputes are endless. Other 
countries, too, hesitate to barter their goods for 
German produce under the circumstances, not to 
mention that the abolition of luxury has rendered 
many German staples of trade valueless; and as 
there is nothing now to be gained by honesty, dis- 
honesty and scamped work are the invariable rule. 

Poor little Aunie, meanwhile, is dead of a chill 
caught through neglect at the asylum. Even this 
does not quite open the eyes of our workman; in- 


deed, Herr Richter loses a great and obvious oppor- - 


tunity here. But, after all,economic factors under 
Socialism are the true determinants of life. Here the 
economic results appear to consist largely of negative 
quantities. The working day is raised to twelve 
hours, the working age is extended, rations are cut 
down—meat is almost climinated—and slackness in 
work is punished by the lash. These measures are 
adopted to meet a deficit of a thousand million marks 
per month, “money of account” being apparently 
one of those things that even Socialism cannot undo. 

However, the real collapse comes when some of 
the trades—the engineers and ironworkers, acting on 
a literal interpretation of Marx—demand the full 
labour-value of their work. They do not get it, of 
course; and so come outonstrike. Now, striking under 
Socialism is civil war; the “ National Bulwark ”—a 
standing army raised at an earlier stage of the crisis 
to keep order, and each man stationed, as in the 
Roman legions of old, a long way outside of his 
native district— proceeds to restore order. Oar 
bookbinder’s wife goes mad ; the poor old grandfather 
dies in the Refuge; he himself is killed by mistake 
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for a rebel; and Ernst, his younger son, escapes to 
America with the conclusion of the history. And so 
the story ends amid anarchy and chaos. 

We have given a good deal of detail, not as being 
directly applicable to English conditions, but as 
containing thoughts profitable for English Socialists to 
perpend. We donot think the ethical reform we have 
heard of in these columns will be consummated in 
the first decade of the twentieth century. But we 
suspect thatan English Socialist State would bea much 
duller affair than this, even at its worst—a sort of 
compound of the peculiar inconveniences of the Army 
and Navy Stores (intensified a thousandfold by the 
disappearance of competition), with the finance of 
the Liberator and the taste and morals of the late 
unlamented Metropolitan Board of Works. At its 
best we should all be State officials, protecting our- 
selves against our fellow-workers by a plentiful use 
of red tape. Change of employment, or even of 
employers, would be practically impossible; all 
holidays would be Bank Holidays, and on them we 
should probably be expected to go to Hyde Park or 
elsewhere in procession, with banners and bands. 
But we do not apprehend chaos or universal 
dishonesty; social sentiment and morals would 
remain, if they did not improve; and we think 
natural emulation and pride in good work would 
still be potent motives. We expect financial 
mismanagement and want now and then, and 
dulness as the rule—dulness relieved by successive 
matrimonial experiments, and perhaps by Anarchist 
dynamite, and tempered by outbursts of fantastic 
mysticism. Men will have to seek refuge in other 
worlds or to invent them. Germans, however, might 
stand all the official bullying Herr Richter depicts. 
Englishmen would not; and for that reason we 
believe that the Collectivist ideal will never be 
realised in the concrete, in England or America. 


AN ASIATIC “RULER OF INDIA.” 


AvuRUNGZEBE. By Stanley Lane-Poole. (“Rulers of India” 
Series.) Oxford: The Clarendon Press. 


Tae general reader will find Mr. Stanley Lane- 
Poole’s biographical sketch of the Emperor Aurung- 
vebe decidedly interesting and instructive. It presents, 
on the whole, a fair picture of one who was in every 
sense a true Ruler of India, whose long reign 
extended over the most important period of modern 
Indian history, and whose personal character was 
remarkable and in some respects unique. Whatever 
may have been his faults, and they were many, 
Aurungzebe, whom all India remembers as the Em- 
peror A’lamgir, must always rank among the 
greatest of Asiatic princes, and certainly in the very 
first line of princes who were born in the purple, 
who belonged to a reigning dynasty. 

The authentic materials for studying the life and 
times of this Emperor are unusually plentiful. We 
have the narratives or travels of several Europeans, 
who for various reasons resided in India during the 
latter half of the seventeenth century, among whom 
one at least, the physician Bernier, has left us a most 
valuable description of the country, the Court, and 
the system of government. Of these authorities Mr. 
Stanley Lane-Poole has made good use, particularly 
in drawing portraits of Aurungzebe and the leading 
personages who took part in the famous war of suc- 
cession among the four sons of Shah Jehan who were 
contending for their father’s throne, in delineating 
the state of society in India at this period, and in 
tracing the events that first carried Aurungzebe to 
the summit of immense power, and those which 
gradually reduced his vast empire to dilapidation. 
If our author now and then enhances his effects by 
picturesque colouring, if he occasionally throws in a 
romantic touch, if he makes his salient points rather 
teo confidently, and if his illustrations do not always 
fit exactly, it would be hypercriticism to pick out such 
motes in reviewing a volume of this kind. We 


suggest, however, that to class Aurungzebe with 
“ Stewart and Roberts,” as men who all made their 
military reputation in “wars over the north-west 
frontier,” is more than an anachronism, especially 
since in those days Afghanistan was not counted as 
beyond the frontier, but as a rebellious province of 
the Moghul empire. And we should infer, from 
more than one passage in the book, that the true 
power and position of the Rajpit chiefs has been 
overestimated ; for at pages 42 and 107 Mr. Stanley 
Lane-Poole appears to suggest that at certain 
critical moments a combination of these chiefs might 
have turned the history of the empire into a different 
channel; while elsewhere he writes of a Rajput 
Raja marshalling “his willing mountaineers.” But 
none of the great Rajput clans were in any proper 
sense highlanders, and although their fighting quali- 
ties rendered them important auxiliaries in the 
violent contests that broke out whenever the Moghul 
throne fell vacant, they were far too weak for a 
decisive part in imperial politics. By a rather un- 
lucky misprint at p. 162, the name of an English- 
man well known in the annals of those days is spelt 
Sir George Oxindon. 

The cardinal errors of Aurungzebe's policy, which 
sapped and latterly disorganised his government, 
are well brought out in this volume, which contains, 
moreover, a careful and scientific survey of the 
revenues of the Moghul empire under his adminis- 
tration. Mr. Stanley Lane-Poole calls him a Puritan, 
and likens him “in many features of the soul” to 
Cromwell; although, perhaps, the better comparison 
would be with Louis XIV. of France. He was always 
ready, as is said in this book, to subordinate temporal 
to religious considerations ; and his fanaticism grew 
upon him, impelling him to inflict gratuitous insults 
upon the Hindus, until latterly he issuel orders 
for destroying the schools and temples of the in- 
fidels and suppressing idolatrous forms of worship. 
Aurungzebe not only persecuted his own Hindu sub- 
jects, he quarrelled with the Rajputs, roused the 
Maratha insurrection, put away some of his best 
Mahomedan commanders on account of heresy, and 
attacked the kings of the Dekhan mainly because he 
wanted their possessions, but also because they were of 
the abhorred Shia sect. All these wanton aggressions, 
superadded upon a great deal of promiscuous mis- 
government, brought down upon him the hatred and 
mistrust of a vast population, until he was gradually 
surrounded by enemies, and found his huge, unwieldy 
dominion too heavy for his declining years. The 
chapter in this book upon Sivaji the Maratha is very 
well worth reading for the rapid and vivid account 
of that supremely important epoch in the history of 
the Moghul empire when the Marathas first gathered 
strength under the celebrated founder of their do- 
minion. And the picture of Aurungzebe’s immense 
camp, as described by eye-witnesses, gives a striking 
impression of military life and methods under this 
emperor. The soldiers may have enjoyed making 
War on such an extravagant scale, but the people 
were ruined by the exactions of this vast host, the 
finances were exhausted, and the light-armed Mah- 
rattas, who worried the Imperial army like dogs 
baying a fat boar, were wont to pray for long life 
to the Emperor Aurungzebe. 


THE ROMANCE OF PRINCE MADOC. 


Mapoc. By Thomas Stephens. Edited by Llywarch 
Reynolds, B.A. London: Longmans, Green & Co. 


SouTHEY long ago turned the story of Prince Madoc 
and his adventure upon strange seas into an epic— 
a very dull epic, considering his materials, it must 
be confessed. Here it is turned to critical account, 
with more success, in this treatise written more 
than a generation ago for an Kisteddfod prize, which 
it did not obtain. It is too late now to discuss the 
preposterous unfairness of the wise Welshmen upon 
the Eisteddfod committee of that day, who refused 
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to Stephens the prize he had fairly won. He has his 
revenge now, and they are forgotten. But it was 
hard upon Stephens at the time, and he fully felt 
the discouragement. He afterwards decided to pub- 
lish the essay on his own account, and this time his 
fatal illness and death intervened. Hence the long 
interval between its writing and its publishing. 
Luckily it has fallen into good hands in being pub- 
lished now. Its present editor, who was in some 
sort a pupil of Stephens, has done for it all that 
Stephens himself could have wished; and the ad- 
ditions, as of an index and so forth, are all to the 
gain. 

Those who know Stephens by his “ Literature of 
the Kymry ”’—the only work by which he is known 
at all outside Wales—will expect him to be very 
fair and reasonable in his criticism. He is, in fact, 
remarkably fair, considering the amount of con- 
troversial heat engendered among his fellow-country- 
men over this same romance of Prince Madoc. He 
summons the many ingenious witnesses to Madoc’s 
claim with a serious and judicial air that is 
very convincing; and leaves finally little or no 
doubt that, in point of history, the discovery of 
America by this Welsh prince of the twelfth 
century must remain for ever “not proven.” The 
Welsh evidence on Madoc’s behalf consists mainly 
of a few references to him and his sea adventure in 
certain Bardic Poems of the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries, or later. Two quatrains in especial have 
been usually cited in his favour, the first of which, 
according to the Madoc romancers, begins in its 
English version : 


“Ts not Madoe dead, by the overwhelming wrath of seas ? ” 


But Stephens, looking up the original, finds the word 
translated “seas” has been wrongly transcribed and 
does not mean “seas” at all. And so with much 
else in the early poetic references to Madoc, which 
afford an excellent basis for romance, but a very 
poor basis for history. 

The later American evidence is still more hazy. 
The Travellers’ Tales of a tribe of Welsh or Madogwy 
Indians(note the ingenious philology of “ Madogwy” = 
Madocky!) which Stephens collates, might provide 
matter for a delightful study in comparative fiction. 
The Welsh Indians, like the sea serpent, get 
more and more elusive the more they are in- 
quired into, and disappear finally in a romantic 
haze, leaving only their tales behind them., The 
best of these Travellers’ Tales is that of one 
Morgan Jones, which we commend to Mr. R. L. 
Stevenson for its picturesque circumstantiality. 
Morgan Jones was chaplain to Major-General Bennett 
in Virginia in 1669, and from Virginia he was con- 
veyed by the Fates, and his religious offices, to the 
‘Tuscarora country, where he was in danger of losing 
his life, with his companions, at the hands of the 
Tuscarora Indians. These Indians, says the worthy 
Morgan, “held a Machcomoco about us, which after 
it was over their interpreter came to us and told us 
we must fit ourselves to die next morning.” To this 
Thomas Stephens, who has no proper feeling for 
romance, pregnantly remarks in a footnote—* Maco- 
comocock is the name of a river in North Caro- 
lina : does it also signify consultation?” Eventually 
Morgan Jones and his travelling companions are 
saved by the intervention of the Sachem of the Doeg 
Indians, with whom Jones’s elastic philology agrees 
very well. If “ Macocomocock” may mean a con- 
ference, why may not “ Doeg”: mean the descendants 
of Madoc? There is no difficulty in these things to 
the open-minded. Moreover, Jonés discourses re- 
ligious doctrine to the Doeg Indians very profitably 
in the British tongue; and, with true Indian polite- 
ness and stecicism, they forbear to discover a 
certain incomprehensibility that they find in what 
he says. Many other such entertaining contributions 
to the Madoc romance may be found in Stephens’ 
' pages; and if Southey had but been able to study 
them before he set to work on his epic, how much 
more interesting had his pages been ! 
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d succ’ 
THE SCOTTISH INTELLECT AND ITS MAKING, ro what 
History or Ear.y Scorrisu Epvucation. By John Edgar. tablished 
Edinburgh: James Thin. of train1 
IN this volume we have the first instalment of a le: Pas 
complete history of Scottish education from the . Ed 
earliest times down to the present day. The time is pn : 4 
opportune for such a work. Public attention has . an ante 
been forcibly directed to the subject of late, and it is 7 ne : 
most instructive and most necessary to read the : rd poor 
present in the light of the past, and to trace to par a ' 
its source the stream of educational reform and. eat} 
progress. 

The education of a country is at once the outcome page 
of the national life, and a potent agent in the form- eh Rooms 
ation of the national character. And surely this is = died 
true of Scotland, if of any country! The national nay oe 
type of character remains as distinctive as it was ie Pm 
before railways and steamboats and telegraphs were cindved 
dreamt of, and compulsory education has in no way ¢ Euro 
tended to realise the fears of antiquarians that folk- th pram 
lore would be swallowed up in science, and the Doric “The 
be exchanged for the English sweet upon the tongue. & on 
Scotland remains educationally. if not also politically, [J SC) 
a nation. 

The present volume brings down the history _ ae 
as far as the Reformation. The subject, up to that penn li 
point, very naturally falls into the divisions adopted ed P 
by Mr. Edgar :—I. Keltic, including Early Christian; 
Ti. Medioval, including Monasticism and Roman 
Christianity ; III. The Renaissance; 1V. The Re- pes anne? 
formation. Part V. treats of the subjects of study, baie 
and the whole is subdivided into nineteen chapters. ~— yer 

Mr. Edgar’s method is to present a series of bows th 
sketches, each more or less complete in itself, of the b ny the 
various influences, movements, and reforms, rather 4 b 
than to treat continuously and exhaustively any one a bn 
branch of his subject. It would not, however, be as | 
fair to call his work sketchy; it is pictorial rather. is 
To those who are already acquainted with the sub- Edinbu 
ject it recalls the scenes by the series of bright and ti i 
freshly-painted pictures ; in those unacquainted with the fi 
the subject it is calculated to whet the appetite and b : 
to foster a desire to learn more; the book is thus in Pon 
a very true sense popular. pee 

Within our limits it is not possible to touch on kin <u 
more than one or two of the points brought so Ing : 
vividly before us by this volume. ot taal 

The early history of Scottish education is so T hs 
intimately bound up with the progress and develop- pes Fe 
ment of the Church that it reads like a chapter of 48 
ecclesiastical history. Scotland was early famous for se We 
the zeal and piety aud learning of its monks. Columba 3 
occupies the same position in regard to education Mane 
as in regard to other branches of Christian activity. d eb 
But soon Rome, which in the sixth and seventh ad 
centuries had sent her monks to be trained in “Scotia,” What 
asserted her universal sway; Keltic gave place to as f 
Roman Christianity. Queen Margaret and King shine 
David zealously fostered the Catholic religion, re : 
founded and endowed monasteries, aud so changed > aa 
the centre of interest that Scotch education no Balliol 
longer remained provincial, but became merged in roars 
the stream of continental life, The importance of the bi 
this change can hardly be over-estimated. In the + poe 
monasteries and allied agencies are to be sought the on a 
foundations of nearly all the schools that exist and ~— 
have become famous in Scotland. in bie 

There can be no more interesting study than to pe ay0 
trace back the Jife of the burgh and parish schools, a On 
and find them here in the germ. In the abbey and but “a 
attached schools, the cathedral schools, the collegiate, » a Pi 
the parish, and the Lang schools, we find not only nae wes le 
the origin of burgh and parish schools, but even — 
the distinction between classical and modern in came 
embryo. 

Equally interesting is the history of the burgh on 
schools themselves. The various burgh records have maa t 
been largely used—we had almost said exhausted— Pa 
by Mr. Grant, whom Mr, Edgar wisely takes for a 7 ti . 
guide in this part of his subject; the results, so far 280) 
as it has been necessary to introduce them, are clearly (289) 
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and succinctly summarised. It is by no means certain 
by what process schools which confessedly were es- 
tablished by the Church,and primarily for the purpose 
of training men to take part in her work, passed 
from under her control, and became secularised 
alike in management, in staff, and in curriculum, 
Mr. Edgar states his view—a very probable one— 
thus: “In Scotland the burghs seem to have become 
first connected with the schools, of which they were 
afterwards to have the patronage and control, by 
undertaking the whole or part of the expenses con- 
nected with them.” 

Not less interesting is the treatment of the Renais- 
sance movement, aud the description of its influence 
on Scottish thought and education. “The very en- 
thusiasm with which classical literature began to be 
studied shows the deep hunger which had been 
gnawing at the hearts of men. The spirit that 
breathes in Greek literature and history found a 
kindred spirit ready to be born in Italy and the rest 
of Europe. Hellas presided over the birth-throes of 
the modern world.” 

The last topic dealt with in the volume is the 
great subject of the Reformation, which forms the 
real starting point of modern educational history. 
On the Reformation, which, for the purposes of 
education, is summed up in the “First Book of 
Discipline,” Mr. Edgar’s remarks are fresh and 
pertinent. The Reformers’ scheme was the re- 
constitution of materials already in existence, the 
extension of machinery already at work, not the 
creation of an ideal system out of nothing. The 
prudence and sagacity they exhibited were in every 
way admirable, and it is a lasting cause of regret 
that the portion of the Church’s patrimony destined 
by them for the endowment of education should 
have been diverted into the pockets of the gaunt 
and hungry nobles whose zeal for the Reformation 
was not altogether unalloyed. 

Of the Universities we have not spoken at all; 
Edinburgh as yet was not; the other three Universi- 
ties had been founded only during the last half of 
the fifteenth century: Glasgow, we are told, 
because “the air was salubrious and provisions 
were plentiful;” Aberdeen, because “there are 
certain places separated from the rest of the 
kingdom by arms of the sea and very high 
mountains, in which dwell men rude and ignorant 
of letters and almost barbarous.” The Forth and 
Tay have now been bridged, Aberdeen is within 
twelve hours of London, Aberdeen guides Scotland, 
and Scotland guides the destinies of the Empire! 

We may venture in conclusion to point out 
some disadvantages incident to Mr. Edgar's method. 
Many of his subjects overlap, eg., chapter xi. 
dealing with the position and status of the teacher, 
repeats—no doubt in a connected form—a good deal 


_ What had been stated incidentally in chapter ix. ; 


some facts we noticed stated three times. The same 
thing occurs in chapters xv. and xiii. Again, 
there is too much tendency to seek for “ modern 
instances.” It may be pardonable in an alumnus of 
Balliol to refer to it as a college “ which even to the 
present day may be considered the coping stone of 
the higher education of Scotland,” but it is rather 
too much to introduce at this stage of the history a 
page and a half of details regarding the establish- 
ment, in the year 1878, of an entrance examination 
in his Scottish alma mater. Both statements, we 
may add, deal with highly debatable matters. 

Mr. Edgar's style is fresh and bright throughout, 
but in several places there is a tendency to loose 
writing, which a little care would remove. For ex- 
amples, take the following: “There is a danger of 
specialising too early: of making men’s differences 
the basis of their education, instead of their common 
physical and intellectual nature” (43), ‘and though 
time has spared nothing but the name of some, there 
are still left specimens which prove, etc.” (45). What 
is the authority for “caste of thought” (59), “de- 
votion for study” (233), and “taught by the ear” 
(289)? O£ manifest errata we have observed: “ They 


nearly all in Latin ” (281), “are” omitted ; “licenced” 
(290), “unlicensed ” occurs four lines below ; “ Valerius, 
Maximus ” (297). 

It is, perhaps, looking for moles in a fair com- 
plexion thus to particularise; but we venture to 
prophesy that Mr. Edgar’s book will become an 
authority, and we desire to see it as perfect as pos- 
sible. We have perused it with great interest and 
care, and we can confidently recommend it as certain 
to repay perusal, Mr. Edgar’s reputation will be 
greatly enhanced by this his latest work, and his 
second volume will be heartily welcomed. 


FICTION, 


THE Opp Women. By George Gissing, author of “ New 
Grub Street.” In 3 vols. London: Lawrence & Bullen. 

A Tryine Patient, etc. By Jaines Payn. London: Chatto 
& Windus. 


THE title of “The Odd Women” arouses curiosity 
by the ambiguity of its meaning; but the book 
possesses far higher claims than that of exciting a 
superficial interest. Power and earnestness mark 
every page, and, despite the intensity of gloom with 
which the story is charged, interest of a very real 
kind carries the reader unflaggingly through the 
three volumes. The true meaning of the title pre- 
sently explains itself in a dialogue between the two 
women whose fortunes occupy the main part of the 
story. ‘“ Odd women,” it seems, are those predestined 
spinsters who must never expect to be paired in 
matrimony, bv reason of the fact that the female 
population of England preponderates over the male 
by half-a-million souls. This hard fact, viewed in 
its various aspects, forms the motive of the book; 
and it is in no frivolous spirit that Mr. Gissing 
wrestles with “the Woman question.” With tre- 
mendous seriousness he argues, demonstrates, and 
moralises over the vexed question; and thus it is 
inevitable that the book should assume a somewhat 
dogmatic and polemical air, inconsistent with the 
true aims of fiction. “The Odd Women,” in fact, 
strikes one rather as a clever and forcible essay in 
social ethics than as a novel. This point conceded, 
we have little but praise for the book as a whole. 
The story is a slight and intentionally commonplace 
one, merely tracing the uneventful careers of three 
average women of the middle-class, the dull and 
spiritless monotony of whose lives is effectively con- 
trasted with the ardent energy of Rboda Nunn, a 
woman of utterly different type from that exempli- 
fied by the three Miss Maddens. Rhoda also is a 
spinster, but in her the revolutionary spirit of 
modern womanhood finds acutest expression. She 
is proudly independent, glorying in her strength of 
brain and of will, contemptuously intolerant of the 
weaker sisterhood who, debarred from marriage, 
sink into physical or mental degradation. An 
alarming young woman, in truth, is this priestess of 
the higher womanhood, preaching her gospel of 
regeneration with a fierce fervour that is yet so 
genuine as to command respect. The three Miss 
Maddens, left orphaned, and helplessly struggling 
with bitter poverty, appeal to Rboda’s ambition to 
render her sex self-helpful and self-respecting. But 
they are not of that stern stuff which willingly fore- 
goes the married life. Crushed by sordid cares, one 
sister falls into secret drunkenness; whilst the 
youngest and most interesting, Monica, takes refuge 
in a marriage foredoomed to failure, since neither in 
age, tastes, nor habits are she and her husband 
matched. Shipwreck of the completest kind falls 
upon this uncongenial couple, and the story of poor 
Monica’s ill-fated marriage reaches a tragical climax. 
Meanwhile, the reader has had the piquant pleasure 
of beholding Rhoda Nunn, that fortress of female 
celibacy, succumb—though only for a time—to the 
siege of a lover who is distinctly her inferior 
in heart and mind. Everard Barfoot, indeed, is 
somewhat more tinged with intellectual priggishness 
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than the author perhaps intended, and is certainly 
a very half-hearted and dilettante wooer. Yet one 
follows the history of that eccentric wooing with 
vivid interest, so thoroughly do the contrasted 
characters impress one with a sense of reality. Mr. 
Gissing, in his admirable drawing of female character, 
his intimate knowledge of motive and feeling, dis- 
plays powers which cause regret that he should thus 
tie himself down to expound theories when the 
whole of human nature lies open to him. To write 
“with a purpose” is surely to weaken art, even 
though the sincerity of that purpose be so obviously 
genuine as in the present instance. Gifted as Mr. 
Gissing is with quickness of perception and power of 
expressing thought and feeling, he yet often misses 
his aim because of the pervading atmosphere of 
gloom in which his story is worked out. Humour, 
lightness of touch, charm of style, have more than 
superficial value; and it is precisely for lack of these 
qualities that “The Odd Women” leaves its readers 
oppressed with dissatisfaction. It is a powerful and 
thoughtful book, marred by dogmatic theory and 
weighed down by morbid pessimism. 

That veteran novelist, Mr. James Payn, has surely 
done much to establish a claim upon the gratitude 
of the reading public. Year after year his name 
upon the title-page of a new book has brought 
cheerful anticipations of a feast of good things, and 
rarely has the confidence of the reader been mis- 
placed. For, whether it be a three-volume novel or 
the less ambitious short story, Mr. Payn’s work is 
always brimming over with the milk of human kind- 
ness, sparkling with gay wit and quaint humour; 
and thus doubly refreshing to a public jaded and 
depressed by the rampant “realism” in recent 
fiction. In “ A Trying Patient, etc.,” the author has 
collected into one volume a number of short stories, 
amongst which one recognises some old friends that 
have previously appeared in magazine form. The 
stories are agreeably varied in subject, but all are 
pervaded by that peculiarly buoyant and genial 
humour with which Mr. Payn, fortunately for his 
readers, is endowed. As illustrating this lighter 
vein, we may instance “ A Novelist’s Dilemma” and 
“Her First Smile”—both excellent specimens of 
farcical comedy, and executed with the lightness of 
touch which is the secret of success in comic narra- 
tive. In amore dramatic mood the author gives us 
“ Miss Wainwright,” the story of a governess who 
was esteemed “a treasure” by her employers until 
she was found out to be precisely the reverse. Very 
thrilling is “ The Prince: a Ghost-story,” which may 
be warranted to curdle the blood of the most 
hardened sceptic. “On the Bench” is a capital 
little tale of highwaymen, and leads up to a most 
ingenious dénouement. We cannot recommend 
these stories to persons who love to take their 
pleasure sadly; but all who like a sprightly and 
entertaining book, making no exhausting demands 
upon the intellect, will find genuine enjoyment in 
“A Trying Patient.” 


FIRST IMPRESSIONS. 


“LADIES AT WorRK ” is the title of a group of fourteen essays 
on as many paid employments, which are now more or less open 
to educated women. The book—an attractive-looking volume 


Lavres at Work: Papers ON Parp EmpioyMENTS FOR LapiEs. By 
Experts in the several branches. With an introduction by Lady 
Jeune. (London: A. D. Innes & Co.) Royal 8vo. 

Hours My GarbDEN, AND oTHER-NaTuRE Sketcues. By Alexander 
H. Japp, LL.D., F.R.S.E. Illustrated. (Paternoster Row, London : 
John Hogg.) Crown 8vo. 


ConcisE Bratz Dicrionary: A SupPLEMENT TO “ Book By Book.” 
Compiled by the Rev. Arthur Westcott, M.A., and the Rev. John 
Watt, D.D. (London: Isbister & Co.) Crown 8vo. 

Exxcrric Licutine anpD Power By W. Perren May- 
cock, M.I.E. Part III. Illustrationsand Diagrams. (London and 
New York: Whittaker & Co.) Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

WarsiinGs FRo’ AN Own Sonaster. By Samuel Laycock. With an 
Introductory Sketch by W. Trevor. Portrait and LI!lustrations. 
(London : Simpkin, Marshall, Hamilton, Kent & Co.) Demy 8vo. 

Tue Etiquette or Goop Society. Edited and Revised by Lady 
— Campbell. (London, Paris and Melbourne: Cassell & Co.) 
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bound in sage green—-contains, by way of introduction, a brief 
essay on the position which woman has earned in modern society 
as a skilled labourer in a variety of callings. Medicine, science, 
teaching, literature, art, music, journalism, have opened their 
gates—not always very gracefully, it is true—to her, while even 
the law, which Lady Jeune thinks the “ most Conservative and 
exclusive of careers,” finds the fair besieger at its walls. Miss 
Wordsworth writes sensibly about colleges for women, and 
occasionally her remarks are both pointed and drol!. We gather 
from the following passage that she is quite prepared to under- 
take the taming of the shrew :— 


‘*Why should stupidity or ignorance be taken as a qualification for 
married life, as some people seem to think? Even Thackeray evidentl 
felt, when writing the last pages of ‘ Vanity Fair,’ that William Dobbin 
would be considerably bored by Amelia ; and speaking for myself—though 
I know it is comparing smail things with great—trom the Pinkerton 

int of view, I should like to have had Becky Sharp for a student. Very 
ikely something might have been made of her if she had been taken in 
time, and her future husband might have reaped the advantage, ’’ 

Most people will turn with interest to Miss Charlotte M. 
Yonge’s bright and shrewd little paper on authorship. It 
bristles with good advice, but unluckily the young aspirant in 
literature, as a rule, spurns hortatory remarks, however weighty, 
Yet lady-novelists might do worse than give diligent heed to a 
writer who has won her laurels in fiction when she says, with a 
touch of sly huamour—* Verify whatever you may have set down: 
then we should not have full moons twice in a month, Orion 
shining on summer evenings, bird-nesting in September, prim- 
roses and 4m in the same nosegay, rattlesnakes in India, 
potatoes in Italy before the discovery of America, cygnets 
shaming the whiteness of their parents, ladies smelling lovely 
bouquets of sea-anemones, or a philanthropic glow-worm, 
anxious to be of use, lighting the epitaph on a headstone in a 
consolatory manner.” It must be admitted that some of the other 
papers in the book are both slight and superficial—mere pleasant 
chit-chat, vivacious enough, but not too well-informed. 

It is clear that there must be an increasing demand for 
books dealing with what may be termed the holiday aspects of 
natural history, for the publishers are too practical to cater for an 
imaginary demand. Quite a number of books of the kind have 
recently been published, and most of them are written in a sen- 
timental if not ina lackadaisical strain. ‘‘ Hours in my Garden” 
is an attractive title, but it belongs to a somewhat disappointing 
book. Dr. Japp has read widely, and he weaves his quotations 
gracefully together, but they occur rather too frequently, and 
carry the reader too far afield. The love of the country is in 
the book, but not any deep acquaintance with rural life, yet 
every now and then we light across a passage which reveals 
minute observation, as well as delicate appreciation of Nature’s 
changeful moods. In reading the book we have thought more 
than once of Sir William Temple's words on the subject, and we 
cannot do better than quote them :— As gardening has been 
the inclination of kings and the choice of philosophers, so it has 
been the common favourite of public and private men ; a pleasure 
of the greatest, and a care of the meanest; and, indeed, an em- 

loyment and a possession for which no man is too high or too 
ow.” We ought, perhaps, to add that there are upwards of a 
hundred illustrations—good, bad, and indifferent—scattered 
through the text of this unequal but not uninteresting contribu- 
tion to popular natural history. 

We gather from its contents the “ Concise Bible Dictionary” 
is intended for Sunday-school teachers, town missionaries, and 
village evangelists and other students of the Scriptures who have 


not the means to procure, and possibly not the leisure to consult,» 
Within the com-” 
pass of considerably less than two hundred pages, the Rev. ) 


more elaborate andgeostly works of reference. 


Arthur Westcott and the Rev. Dr. Watt have placed in alpha- 
betical order a wide and admirably selected array of facts, whick 
bear directly on the elucidation of the Bible. Of course these 
notes on places and people, and on much beside, are of the utmost 
brevity, at all events in the great majority o 
this rule, wherever absolutely necessary, wise exceptions have 
been made. Such a book ought not, however, to have been pub- 
lished without at least one good map of the Holy Land. 

We have received the third and final part of Mr. Perren 
Maycock’s elementary manual on “ Electric Lighting and Power 
Distribution.” The book is intended for students preparing for 
the ordinary grade examination of the City and Guilds of 
London Institute. It is written by a practical expert, and one, 
moreover, who has special opportuuities of knowing the kind of 
difficulties which in this branch of science beset the path of the 
beginner. Mr. Perren Maycock writes with admirable clearness, 
and he has the knack of rendering his meaning plain without 
recourse to a multitude of words. There are seventy illustra- 
tions and diagrams in the little book, as well as many searching 
questions, specially framed to test the student’s grasp of the 
subject. We can heartily commend this brief exposition of the 
facts and forces of electric lighting, for it is written with due 
and constant regard to the actual needs of those who are trying 
to master a difficult but fascinating subject. 

Next to Edwin Waugh, probably no Lancashire poet is more 
widely known than Samuel Loseuk, the author of many homely 
songs and ballads written in the quaint dialect which prevails 
amongst the cotton operatives and mill hands in the towns and 
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villages which are scattered around Manchester. “ Warblings 
fro’ an Owd Songster” contains a few verses which merit more 
than local renown; but the majority of these simple rhymes deal 
with the short and simple annals of the poor, and describe, some- 
times even with dramatic vividness, the cheerful heroism and 
fortitude which the Lancashire operatives displayed during the 
terrible privations of the Cotton Famine. Mr. Laycock under- 
stands the life of the operatives—indeed, he worked himself for 
many years at the loom—and his ballads reveal the lights and 
shadows of their daily toil. He is a genial optimist as well as 
a zealous social reformer, and all his songs are set to the music of 
brotherly kindness, manly self-help, and cheery hopefulness, There 
is shrewd humour as well as genuine pathos in such appeals to 
the common heart as “ Welcome, Bonny Brid!” a poem addressed 
to the child born into an anxious and straitened home; and it 
would be easy to name other ballads written with the same 
artless vigour and tenderness. We hope the book will meet 
with the reception which it deserves, for it depicts a phase of 
life which is not too well understood outside Lancashire; and 
though the dialect, of course, presents difficulties to the general 
reader, its peculiarities are easily mastered by a little study. 
Those who take the trouble to make themselves acquainted with 
the Lancashire dialect find themselves rewarded by access to 
songs and tales of the people which are not only racy of the 
soil, but in many cases—as, indeed, in the present—of real 
literary merit. 

“The Etiquette of Good Society ” must always be a difficult 
matter to handle in a book, and even the present compilation, 
though it has had the advantage of Lady Colin Campbell’s 
social experience and native good taste, is not without its draw- 
backs. ‘The absurd statements and glaring errors, which vitiate 
most manuals of fine manners, are in this case happily avoided, 
and on the whole the little book is written with abundant 
common sense and delicate tact. We are reminded that centuries 
ago the word etiquette conveyed to those who used it an entirely 
different meaning than that which it now bears in modern speech. 
The word is of Norman origin, and “ it originally specified the 
ticket tied to the necks of bags or affixed to bundles to denote 
their contents.” This reminds us of Steele’s cynical remark to 
the effect that etiquette was the invention of wise men to keep 
fools at a distance. Unluckily, in modern society, it has lost 
its potency in this direction, and we are bound to add that we 
think books of this kind, as a rule, cater for the class which 
really well-bred people are naturally anxious to avoid. There is 
a good deal of curious information concerning the growth of 
social customs in this agreeable volume. Here, for instance, is 
an account of the manner in which Elizabeth Woodville, a lady 


of rank who afterwards became the consort of King Edward IV., 
was accustomed to spend an ordinary day :—“ Rose at four 


o’clock, and helped Catherine to milk the cows. Six o'clock, 
breakfasted on the buttock of beef too much boiled, and the beer a 
little of the stalest. Seven, went to walk with the lady my 
mother in the courtyard. ‘Ten, went to dinner. Eleven, rose 
from table, the company all desirous of walking in the fields, 
Four, went to prayers. Six, fed the hogs and poultry. Seven, 
supper on the table. Nine o'clock, the company fast asleep— 
these late hours are very disagreeable.” There is a touch of 
pleasant humour in the book, and a good deal of quiet fun is 
poked, not merely at “bad form,” but what is still more ob- 
jectionable—the parade of fine manners. 
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Mr. ASQuITH was equally satisfactory in his 
TAN THE WEEK. references to the Home Rule Bill. It is not to be 
' reintroduced next session. As we said many weeks 
As Parliament is to meet in a | ago, we can see no advantage which would accrue to 
ERIES.— PUBLIC AFFAIRS: fortnight, Mr. Asquith’s import- | Home Rule itself by doing so. It would simply give 
| ; AT HOME. ant speech at Glasgow this week | the Opposition the opportunity of wasting another 
may be taken as the preliminary | session and the Lords another chance of insulting 
Ministerial announcement of the programme of the | Ireland, without any adequate compensation in any 
/ ARCHE session. Mr. Goschen and other Opposition speakers | shape or form. The way to acquire momentum for 
have been making a great point of what they have | Home Rule is to let it be brought home to the 
SAGHT been pleased to call the “ambiguity” and “mystifica- | British democracy that the obstacle which stands 
: tion” practised by the Government with regard to | in its path stands in the path of their reforms also. 
RHOAD their intentions. This, in sober truth, is about the | There are many ways, as Mr. Asquith said, of keep- 
last charge which can be levelled with effect | ing the question alive and making progress with it— 
DIcKEN against the present Administration. There never | this is the best of them. If we thought this meant 
“AST AN was a Government whose programme was more | any “shelving” of Home Rule, or even placing Home 
open to the light of day, or whose intentions— | Rule in a secondary place—we repeat it, or even 
which may be summed up in one word: to keep | placing Home Rule in a secondary place—we should 
N. the pledges made when out of office—were more | be the first to protest. But our belief is quite the 


firm and unambiguous. It does not resemble | contrary, and we are convinced the Nationalist 
the last Administration, almost every month of | members are of the same opinion. Nothing could be 
whose existence was signalised by some sudden | more emphatic than, Mr. Asquith’s words on this 
change of policy or some cynical defection from its | point: “I should be guilty of gross treachery to my 
pledges. Politicians apparently have short memories, | own convictions if I left you under the impression 
or it would be unnecessary to remind, say, Mr. | that there is any member of the Government who 


ATES 


sale Goschen, how even his own authoritative announce- | does not regard the prosecution, with the best power 
Sinan ments of Ministerial intentions from the Treasury | and the best opportunity we possess, of this great 
ps Bench (about Irish judicial rents, for example) were | cause as the first and most important of the duties 
co 8 falsified within a space of hours by his ambiguous | which lie upon us in the situation in which we are 
Prime Minister ; or how a party which got into office | placed.” We believe these words not only represent 
on acry of “ Local Government for Ireland and no | the determination of the Government, but the feeling 
wuld read Coercion” maintained itself in office while giving | of the entire Liberal party. 
Ireland Coercion and no Local Government for a 
un period of seven years. After Mr. Asquith's speech, 
7indow however, it will be impossible for the most wilfully Lorp SALISBURY was at his best ina couple of 
obtuse of our opponents to pretend that he does | speeches which he made—one at Preston and one at 
not know what lies before him. The Government, | Ormskirk—this week. The indiscretions perhaps 
when it meets a fortnight hence, will proceed with | were not exactly blazing, but they were as brilliant 
the Employers’ Liability Bill—which has already | and enjoyable and instructive as ever. Of the in- 
ondon. passed through the Grand Committee, and only | structive kind were his hints as to the future dark 
requires the final sanction of the House—and with | designs of the House of Lords, It appears, he is 
the Parish Councils Bill, which many Tories and | going to direct them now—“ direct” is the word for 
 ~pIeE Liberal Unionists have long ago pledged themselves | the standing committee of one’s party—to pursue a 
ative metaph (let us hope with pledges which at last will be kept) | similar oblique line of tactics in regard to the Em- 
iding princi to support. Beyond these measures the list isequally | ployers’ Liability Bill to that which, we have already 
definite, including reforms for Scotland, Wales, and | been warned by Mr. Goschen, they mean to pursue 
F.G.S. London, and reforms relating to registration and | towards the Registration Bill. The measure is to be 
lnc: elections affecting the Three Kingdoms; reforms | emasculated; and if the House of Commons does nct 
which have been discussed repeatedly on every | like that, “the House of Lords,” says Lord Salis- 
) CUR Liberal platform and in every Liberal journal in the | bury, “may add another item to Mr. Gladstone’s 
A country. We gather from Lord Salisbury and Mr. | dissatisfaction.” We may add in passing, and 
‘TION Goschen that the Lords are likely to throw some, if | speaking from the purely party point of view, that 
IT TO MAR not all, of these out. If so,so much the worse for | it is not to the Liberal leader's dissatisfaction, 
{ottinghaz. the Lords, and so much the better for the parties | but to quite another feeling, that this item would be 


which will represent the British and the Irish | added. On the Parish Councils Bill Lord Salisbury 
democracies at the next election. was equally happy. He repeated without hedging 
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or qualification his “circus” view of this measure. 
He expressed for it, with a frankness of emphasis 
which is beyond all praise, the “ utmost contempt.” 
And yet he is willing to pass it. For he has aspecial 
reason of his own—an “oblique” reason. He is 
willing to pass this contemptible measure, he says— 
which, be it remembered, was a portion of the pro- 
gramme of his own Government—simply because it 
has occurred to him (since Mr. Acland came into 
office) that it can be used as an instrument for 
obstructing the work of educational reform! We 
repeat, this candour is admirable. 


In dealing with the Irish question we regret to 
say the Tory leader was comparatively stale. He 
rang the changes on a couple of well-worn themes— 
namely, his diabolical theory of the Irish race, and 
that extraordinary idea which has beset him since 
he perused some naval literature (or probably had a 
conversation with Admiral Field) that under Home 
Rule an enemy's ships will be able to coal in Irish 
harbours, and that these harbours will become so 
many “ pistols pointed at the mouths of the Clyde, 
the Mersey, and the Avon,” notwithstanding that 
these harbours will be garrisoned under Home Rule 
exactly as they are now by Imperial troops, and 
that the “ pistols” they contain will be pointed by 
the hands of Mr. Thomas Atkins. Yet even in so 
trite a matter as Tory dialectics against Home Rule 
Lord Salisbury managed to be interesting. As a 
gem of inaccurate statement, for example, who now 
on the platforms except him could compress so much 
into so little as he does in the following description 
of an Ireland under a Home Rule constitution: an 
“alien, hostile, independent Republic’? One, two, 
three, four—it is a jewel four words long, and every 
one of the four a preposterous inaccuracy. 


THERE was one inaccuracy of Lord Salisbury’s 
in his references to the Lords which is worth correct- 
ing. He spoke of Mr. Fox’s India Bill and the 
Reform Bill as the only occasions on which the House 
of Lords came into conflict with the House of 
Commons on questions of vital importance, and said 
that these were the only precedents to the present 
situation. His account of these occasions themselves 
is not strictly exact, but we let that pass. What 
we wish to point out is that there was another pre- 
cedent, and a much more recent and more cogent 
one for the situation created by the Lords in 
throwing out a first-class Bill passed by the House of 
Commons. That occasion was when the Lords threw 
out the Compensation for Disturbance Bill,introduced 
with a view of alleviating the agrarian distress of a 
terrible winter in Ireland. That action of the Lords 
was the erreur mére from which followed the train of 
evils which accompanied the Land League, and which 
has left a mark of aggravation on the Irish situation 
from that day to this. The Lords would do well to 
ponder that precedent in connection with their policy 
on Home Rule ; for one of its consequences, they will 
remember, was that the agrarian reform which they 
rejected was followed by what Mr. Gladstone would 
call far more swashing legislation. 


But Lord Salisbury’s strongest feelings are roused 
by the suspicion of attacks on the Church. The 
most earnest and vigorous of his denunciations— 
that of Mr. Acland as the typical bureaucrat—and 
his emphatic defence of parental rights (which 
nobody desires to call in question) in the matter of 
religious teaching, make us wonder afresh at the 
attitude in this matter of so many earnest and con- 
scientious Churchmen. The denominational religious 
teaching that they demand has, in fact, no more 
security for its religious spirit or character than 


Ir housekeepers are in earnest in wishing to benefit the unemployed in East 
London, they should buy Bryant & Mav's Matches, and refuse the foreign matches 
which are depriving the workers in East London of a large amount in weekly wages. 


the “patent compressible religion” invented and 
enforced by (imaginary) bureaucrats over which 
he made merry at Preston. The Roman Catholic 
Church takes very good care that the religious 
teaching in its schools shall be given by re- 
ligious persons—priests, or Christian Brothers, or 
nuns—for the strength and soundness of whose 
convictions there is at least some permanent 
guarantee. Buta great number of worthy and pious 
Anglicans persist in demanding a religious teaching— 
for other people’s children, be it remembered—which 
is to be given by the ordinary class-teachers, of 
whose fitness or earnestness in religious matters 
there is no guarantee, and on whom no religious 
test can be imposed, if only for fear of its acting 
asa bribe. Yet these good people can hardly admit 
that religious teaching should be given like any 
other—stripped of its due meed of reverence and de- 
graded to the ordinary secular level. Still, most of 
them would assuredly decline to follow the Roman 
model, and leave it to the Cowley Fathers or the 
Kilburn Sisterhood. Is it worth while, then, up- 
setting our Board School system for an illogical 
compromise which merely satisfies the Anglican 
conscience without serving the true ends of the 
English Church ? 


As we go to press we learn the news that the 
Matabeleland expedition has obtained a victory over 
the forces of Lobengula. The columns from Forts 
Victoria, Charter and Salisbury have met and 
defeated an impi and have now joined their forces. 
A hundred Matabele were killed by one of the 
columns. It is impossible as yet to judge—for the 
news as we write is no ampler in particulars than the 
foregoing — whether this was a decisive en- 
counter. We can only hope that it was, or that it 
has at any rate produced such an effect on tle 
morale of the Matabele as will render the rest 
of the campaign comparatively easy. The best 
that can happen now, since the expedition has 
gone so far in this invasion, is that the Company’s 
forces may reach Bulawayo before the rains, and 
there dictate terms to Lobengula which will ensure 
either his departure behind the Zambesi or his 
acceptance of a rigid line of frontier beyond which 
his impis henceforward must be kept out of 
mischief’s way. It will certainly be satisfactory if 
the Company’s forces can complete this undertaking 
without calling in Imperial aid. But the danger 
is not over yet. It is possible the Matabele may 
adopt the tactics of retiring out of the open 
country and waiting until the rains arrive. We 
very earnestly hope it may be otherwise. 


IN the circumstances it becomes important to give 
more and more attention to the origin and meaning of 
this little war, the consequences which are to follow 
from which no one as yet can tell. Weare free to say 
ourselves that we attach no credit, and never did, to 
the stories of the Matabele firing on the white men 
before Fort Victoria and Macloustie. These are the 
merest pretext, the necessary casus belli, which can be 
manufactured to order at any moment for the 
consumption of the innocent taxpayer at home 
The truth is, as we have said all along, if the 
Chartered Company did not want the war there 
would be no war. We do not say that measures 
might not be necessary to make Lobengula give up 
his lingering claims in Mashonaland and keep his 
impis out of that territory altogether. But the 
invasion and conquest of Matabeleland is quite 
another matter, and it is this the Company want 
for their objective to put the Matabeleland gold 
reefs upon the Money Market. War is an expensive 
undertaking; but the position of the Company is 
desperate, and the calculation is that the Imperial 
Government will come forward and do the heavy 
fighting, if there is to be heavy fighting, and bear 
the worst of the expense. We have repeatedly 
pointed out that if the Imperial Government comes 
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in it must come in as master, and the Company must 
retire. The appearance of Tommy Atkins in 
Mashonaland, as we have put it, must be the signal 
for the disappearance of the British South Africa 
Company. It may be said that Tommy Atkins has 
already made his appearance, Sir Henry Loch having 
permitted volunteering from Imperial regiments at 
the Cape. This is certainly a most reprehensible 
proceeding on Sir Henry Loch’s part, and we trust 
he will hear more about it when the House of 
Commons meets; it lends itself to those tricky 
manceuvres of the Company to involve the Imperial 
Government in some of the responsibility for the war. 
But dust is not to be so easily thrown in the eyes of 
people as that. Imperial action will begin, and Im- 
perial responsibility only when the British regiments 
themselves are formally called for and are sent to 
the front. 


MEANWHILE we are glad to see a City paper of 
the standing of the Kconomist asking who is to own 
the conquered territory. It is a pertinent question 
to which we have supplied at any rate a partial 
answer. The Economist puts it thus :— 

Her Majesty’s Government will have fought a little war, 
sorely against its will, in order to enrich a company which 
probably intended the war from the first, and which will cer- 
tainly not use its territory in order to enable Englishmen to 
found homes. On the contrary, it will, so far as it can con- 
sistently with its pledges to its soldiers, keep Englishmen out of 
Mashonaland, by charging high prices for land and demanding 
on all concessions of mining privileges the preposterous royalty 
pe tad cent. Where is the sense of an arrangement of that 

n 

As the Economist points out, the system of the 
Chartered Company, which consists not 9f admitting 
settlers and developing the country, but in digging 
for gold and diamonds and keeping settlers out, is 
the Spanish system of colonisation and not the 
English, and is “ contrary to the whole theory of our 
modern Government, which refuses to allow mono- 
polists to keep out the body of the people from any 
advantages of trade or privileges of settlement.” And 
where is it to end? Shall the company’s next quarrel 
be with the Portuguese across the Zambesi, a country 
it has already prospected, and shall we be called on 
to tackle European Powers on its behalf ? 


PERHAPS, since we are about to be plunged so 
deeply into it, it is well to point to one or two 
features of the moralities of this situation. A South 
African paper to hand brings a fresh account by an 
eye-witness and participant of Captain Lendy’s 
second battue—not the N’Gomo kraal one—which 
was briefly alluded to in the recent Blue-book. A 
band of Matabele were invited to a palaver inside 
Fort Victoria by Dr. Jameson, who gave them an 
hour to get out of Mashonaland. An hour and a 
half later, Captain Lendy and fifty mounted men went 
after them, and came on about sixty of them about 
seven miles from the fort. Seven miles in an hour and 
a half or so is good travelling for men on foot, and 
shows that the Matabele were getting out of thecountry 
as fast as their legs could carry them. Nevertheless 
“Captain Lendy gave us the order to charge and fire, 
which we did, killing between twenty-five and 


' thirty.” “It was like buck-shooting,” continues the 


eye-witness, “ for the poor devils took to their heels, 
and we galloped up and almost shot them point- 
blank. I don’t suppose any of them got less than 
four or five bullets in him.” Collate with this 
the following advertisement from last Monday’s 
Times :— 
AR in SOUTH AFRICA.—Expedition now 
organising to proceed to the front.— 
GENTLEMEN of position, who ride and shoot, 
may JOIN. Cost £200. Guides provided.— 


African, G915, Address and Inquiry Office, The 
Times Office, E.C. 


Mr. Rhodes, in his speech at Fort Salisbury, said 
that Lobengula and his people were a “sporting 


nation,” but that the virtuous Company could not 
any longer bear to look on at his “ hunting,” mean- 
ing his hunting of Mashonas. From the foregoing 
matters, it would appear as if we, who are also a 
sporting nation, wanted to enjoy that sort of hunting 
for ourselves. The British South Africa Company 
is degrading the humanity of Englishmen; and, so 
long as it is allowed to carry on as it is doing, it is 
a disgrace to the English name. 


THE hopes generally expressed last week as to the 
possibility of a settlement of the coal strike have 
been more than justified during the last few days. 
The Coalowners’ Federation in their meeting on 
Wednesday, while declining to reopen their pits at 
less than 15 per cent. reduction, have signified that 
this is not a final settlement, and that they are pre- 
pared to discuss the matter with the men. Probably 
discussion would make them abate their demands; 
but it is not clear that they will have the chance at 
once. Only about a fifth of the miners out in the 
middle of last week are back at work, and prices 
after a sharp fall have now begun to rise again. The 
relief funds have fallen off very considerably, and 
the prospects for those miners who still stand out—in 
spite of the subscriptions of their fellows who have 
gone back to work—are for the moment no brighter. 
There has been some rioting at St. Helens and Wigan, 
as to which accounts differ widely. The Feather- 
stone inquiry was opened on Thursday. 


WE have often been told that the demand for a 
local control of the liquor traffic is a tyrannical de- 
mand which finds no favour with the working classes 
asa whole. The striking manifesto signed by eight 
Labour members of Parliament which has just been 
issued ought to refute this doctrine finally. The 
manifesto points out the dangers of the liquor traffic 
(supporting its contentions, with perhaps unnecessary 
erudition, by references to documentary evidence of 
the reign of Elizabeth), and in the interest of 
democracy, even more than of temperance, demands 
local control. It is rather hard perhaps that the 
classes, who have so many sins laid to their charge, 
should now be saddled with the responsibility for 
the liquor traffic. But after all, an old Tory might 
say, it is their own fault for accepting the big 
brewers as baronets and peers. 


Has Asiatic cholera really come to settle in 
Western Europe? The many small but entirely 
separate outbreaks we have seen this summer seem 
to indicate that it may have done so. Even now 
there have been isolated cases at Warrington and 
Bingley, and in Germany and Hungary, while a mys- 
terious epidemic, which is nearly, but not quite, like 
Asiatic cholera, has carried off eight and laid up some 
two hundred of the inmates of the Greenwich work- 
house. All these things, like the recent discovery of 
Vibrio Berolensis—which is not the Asiatic bacillus 
but is very like it, and lives in the waters of the Spree 
—suggest that that bacillus may be taking a new form 
and adapting itself to a European environment pro- 
vided by those imperfect forms of sanitation which 
are survivals from an earlier stage of the science, and 
(as many foreign towns know to their cost) are 
frequently worse than no drainage at all. 


AT present we should be glad if the medical 
specialists would tell us something about a milder 
kind of disease just now seemingly very prevalent in 
England—a sore throat, accompanied with the lassi- 
tude, depression, and pains in the bones which are 
characteristic especially of influenza, and which we 
hear from various parts of the country is widely pre- 
valent just now. History is full of great epidemics— 
the plague at Athens, the Black Death, the mysterious 
sweating sickness of Henry VII.’s reign, are diseases 
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now extinct, but which arose unexpectedly and may 
probably have been due either to special bacilli or 
to special variations of a particular bacillus. These 
have gone; but diphtheria is with us, and is only 
five-and-thirty years old. Is it not time for a new 
epidemic? 


THE outburst of genuine popular enthu- 
ABROAD. siasm with which France has greeted her 
Russian visitors has continued all the 
week with no sign of diminution in volume or in- 
tensity. Indeed, the contagion is being spread 
throughout France, as different towns are visited by 
small parties of the guests. With the details of the 
celebration in Paris, as well as with its profounder 
significance, we deal elsewhere, and need here only 
note that the French Government and the French 
press have wisely done their best to prevent all 
manifestations of Chauvinism, and that, with the 
notable and regrettable exception of Lord Salisbury, 
English public men and the English press have 
declined to interpret the events of the week in a sense 
unfavourable to the maintenance of European peace. 
Our fleet, meanwhile, has been hospitably—nay, 
enthusiastically—received at Taranto, but it is at 
length generally recognised on the Continent that 
the visit has no political significance of any sort. It 
is a pity that the slightest suggestion of the contrary 
should ever have been possible, and we still hope that 
the error will not be encouraged by the visit of our 
fleet to Spezia. 


THE Belgian Chambers have reassembled, chiefly 
to pass the electoral laws requisite to give effect to 
the extension of the franchise provided by the 
revised Constitution. It has been feared in some 
quarters that the Chambers may attempt to take 
away (so far as they can) by the law what they 
have already granted by the revised Constitution ; 
but we do not at present see any indication of this. 
Both the old parties are making vigorous efforts 
meanwhile to capture the new electorate. An 
extensive system of Catholic democratic clubs has 
been for some months in process of organisation 
throughout the country ; while the Liberal party, or 
rather, the “ Progressist”’ wing of it, has made an 
alliance with the Labour party at Antwerp. But it 
is improbable that this example will be followed else- 
where. MM. Volders and Anseele, the leaders of 
the Labour party, strongly advise it to stand apart 
and allow tke other parties to bid for its support. 
The only dividing line, according to the former, in 
Belgian politics is that between Clericals and Anti- 


-Clericals; and the creed of neither of these parties 


suffices to constitute a positive political programme. 


TuHIs prospect of renewed political conflict in- 
vests with especial interest the new volume of that 
admirable series of Reports on the condition of 
labour abroad, which will probably prove the most 
permanently valuable among the results of the 
Labour Commission. This contains an excellent 
history of the Labour Party in Belgium, and striking 
facts which go far to explain the bitterness of feeling 
only too manifest in the mining districts, where 
the workmen are bound down by a truck system, 
of which the object is occasionally benevolent, 
but usually very much the reverse. We notice, 
also, some curious indications that the party is by 
no means united—the Glove-makers’ Union, for 
instance, standing quite apart from the Labour 
agitation of last spring. The report is invested 
with an actuality which we hardly expect in 
Government publications by the fact that the 
history of the recent coal strike is brought down 
to the end of last month. For antiquarias® there 
are some interesting particulars of the guilds still 
existing, and a history of the “Nations” which 
eontrol the dockers’ labour at Antwerp: for students 
of social science there are valuable appendices 
containing summaries of the law on workmen’s 


insurance and other laws intended to promote the 
well-being of the massesin Belgium. We have heard 
of “ Bluebooks and biscuits” as together symbolic of 
the extreme of dryness, but these Bluebooks are 
really interesting, and we cordially commend them 
again to the notice of our readers. 


It is pleasant to turn from the dangers of Italy to 
the two historic celebrations of Sunday last. At 
San Martino di Castrozza, on the southern shore of 
the Lago di Garda, the King inaugurated the tower 
which commemorates at once the battle and Victor 
Emmanuel ; while near Genoa Signor Crispi was the 
chief speaker at the celebration of the anniversary of 
the liberation of Sicily in 1860, in which he himself 
took a leading part. His speech had some political sig- 
nificance. He indicated clearly enough his intention 
to return to public life, and declared himself an 
apostle of peace; prepared, however, to defend his 
country against “ possible insult’”—a term which in 
his mouth may have an unpleasantly comprehensive 
meaning. 


THE storm of indignation excited by Count 
Taaffe’s Franchise Bill has after all compelled its 
withdrawal. Three of his Ministers had, it is be- 
lieved, tendered their resignation— Herr von Zalewski, 
representing the Poles; Count Falkenhayn, repre- 
senting the German Conservatives; and Herr 
Emil Steinbach, the German Liberal and bureau- 
crat, who has been a very successful Minister 
of Finance. Their example had been followed by 
another German Liberal, Herr von Chlumecky, the 


President of the Lower House; and the aggrieved © 


parties had resolved on a coalition with their bit- 
terest foes, the Young Czechs, in order to over- 
throw the Government by passing a vote of censure 
upon it for the stringent measures just taken 
against Nationalism in Bohemia. The crisis, how- 
ever, has been averted, and these measures referred 
to a Committee. It is well for Austria that the 
Government gave way. As the educational quali- 
fication provided was so low, the Slav elements 
would have been considerably strengthened; the 
Ruthenians, for instance (and, thanks to Miss Muriel 
Dowie, we all know what they are) would have 
formed the majority in many districts in Galicia, 
and have even outvoted Count Taaffe’s faithful 
Poles. Hardly anyone, indeed, even the Socialists, 
accepted the Bill cordially, save the Anti-Semites 
and Young Czechs. But there were already twenty- 
three proposals for the extension of the franchise 
before the Austrian Reichsrath—even the German 
Liberals had one, of a particularly absurd kind—and 
Count Taaffe’s action will give an immense stimulus 
to the Socialist agitation. For once he has made 
a tactical blunder. 


Ir is well known that the seven members of the 
Swiss Federal Council (or Executive) are elected by 
the two Houses of the Federal Assembly, acting 
jointly, for a fixed period of three years. The 
Council is therefore more permanent than an 
ordinary Cabinet, as it cannot be overthrown during 
its term of office by any vote of the Federal Assembly 
cr either of its Houses. Some statistics recently 
published in the Swiss newspapers bring out the 
less-known fact of the remarkable permanence of 
the Council so far as regards its members. Since it 
was set up by the Federal Constitution of 1848—i.e., 
during a period of forty-five years—there have been 
but thirty-one members in all, while of these, three 
only have ever failed to obtain re-election. Of these 
thirty-one members, one—Herr Schenk—has been 
continuously in office for the last thirty years, and 
is still a member. Herr Welti (who resigned in 
1891) had been a member for twenty-five years, 
while terms of twenty-seven, twenty-one, seventeen, 
eighteen, and fifteen years are recorded. Nine 
members have died in office, six have resigned on 
appointment to certain offices the tenure of which 
is incompatible with a seat in the Council, five 
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through age or illness, and one for purely private 
reasons; while firo only have ever retired for purely 
political reasons—Herren Dubs and Welti, both con- 
spicuous figures in Swiss politics. 


OTHER statistics throw an interesting light on 
the distribution of political power in Federal matters 
amongst the different cantons. Of the thirty-one 
members, past and present, twenty belonged to 
German-speaking Switzerland, and have held office 
for 230 out of 315 possible years (457); nine to 
French-speaking Switzerland, with seventy years of 
office, and two only to Italian-speaking Switzerland, 
with fifteen years of office. The cantons of Bern 
and Ziirich have always been represented in the 
Council; Vaud always, save from 1876 to 1880, and 
Aargau continuously from 1848to1891. The follow- 
ing list shows the number of members which have 
come from fourteen of the twenty-five cantons and 
half-cantons :—Ziirich and Vaud, each five; Bern, 
three ; Aargau, Solothurn, Lucerne, Thurgau, Neu- 
chitel, Geneva, and Ticino, two each; while St. 
Gallen, Grisons, Glarus, and Basel-Land have only 
supplied one apiece. On the other hand, no fewer 
than eleven of the twenty-five have never yet sent 
a member to the Council—Uri, Schwyz, Unterwalden, 
Zug, Fribourg, Basel-Stadt, Schaffhausen, Appenzell, 
and the bin oo It is thus clear that the German 
Radical and civic elements largely preponderate ; 
while but a single Roman Catholic (one of the 
present members, Herr Zemp, of Lucerne) has ever 
obtained admittance into the Swiss Executive, and 
that only in 1891. 


Tue Balkans, two years ago the hotbed of alarms 
for the peace of Europe, are just now quiet enough. 
There are, it is true, indications of an approaching 
Ministerial crisis in Roumania. But it appears to be 
of purely domestic interest, and the birth of a son 
and heir to the Crown Prince gives good reason to 
expect that dynastic stability which is among the 
best securities for countries whose political life 
is young. In Servia the Liberal party has, at 
its annual Congress, identified itself with the 
impeached ex-Ministers; but this resolution was 
speedily followed by a reconciliation with the King, 
who assured the leaders that his coup d'état was 
directed not against the party but against the 
Regents. So matters are ia a fair way towards 
peace. 


Last week the forces of obstruction in the 
American Senate carried the day after all. The 
United States, especially the West, have seldom been 
free from some sort of heresy on currency questions; 
and a portion of the Democrats seem to have been 
only too ready to yield to the pernicious effects of 
unsound tradition, and abandon the struggle against 
the Silver Party. Since then there has been a general 
expectation of a compromise, but as we go to press a 
new development is announced. The Secretary of 
the Treasury reports that the country—which but a 
few years ago had the largest surplus in history, a 
surplus so large that it had no better use for it 
than to throw it away in handsome pensions to war 
veterans frequently of most dubious genuineness— 
will have a deficit of fifty million dollars at the end 
of the year if the silver purchases be continued under 
the existing law. Upon this the President, it is said, 
intends, if the purchases are not abolished by law, 
to stop them on his own authority as endangering 
the national credit. Such action on his part will 
give plenty of material for the debate over the 
interesting constitutional question as to the rela- 
tions of the Legislative and Executive powers in 
America raised by the Silver Party and discussed 
in our columns a fortnight ago. 


Typewriters of ali makes for sale or hire, Machines bought or taken in 
part exchange for new ones. Documents copied with accuracy and dispatch —- 


N. Taytor, Manager, National Typewr.ter Exchange, 74, Chancery Lane. 


THE civil war in Brazil continues without much 
definite result. A desultory bombardment of Rio 
is proceeding; the President has outlawed the 
“rebels,” and threatened to treat mérchant-ships 
bringing supplies to their vessels as pirates, in spite 
of the protests of the foreign admirals at Rio. But 
there does not seem to have been any very great 
interruption of telegraphic communication oa com- 
mercial matters. We have heard of a South 
American revolution—or was it in Hayti?—in which. 
all fighting was suspended on mail-days, for the con- 
venience of the foreign residents. We suspect that 
even the most ferocious of South American Dictators 
has sufficient worldly wisdom to do likewise. 


SoME time ago the Duke of Argyll 
LITERATURE, made an energetic attack, after his 
SCIENCE, etc. Manner, on the memory and personal 
character of Wolfe Tone, the Irish 

patriot, who by his persistency caused the French 
Directory to aid the struggle of Ireland for recogni- 
tion as a nation by sending the famous expedition 
under General Hoche. Wolfe Tone, as the testimony 
of opponents like Mr. Froude and Mr. Lecky indicates, 
is one of the most interesting figures in Irish history ; 
and Mr. Barry O'Brien’s edition of his autobiography, 
which has just appeared (Fisher Unwin), is the best 
answer to the Duke's attack. It is an admirable 
edition, with a great number of anthentic portraits 
of the leaders of the United Irishmen, and should 
be read by all who are interested in Irish hi-tory 
or present-day politicy. The value of the work ix 
shown by a letter of thanks to the editor from Mr. 
Gladstone, stating that he for one has never been 
able to obtain a copy of what is known as the 
American edition of the life, and adding that in the 
score of pages to which Mr. O’Brien confines his 
luminous introduction more light is thrown on 
perhaps the most interesting period in Irish history 
than in many volumes relating to it. Mr. Gladstone 
concludes with a well-earned congratulation to the 


editor on the new service he has rendered to historic 
truth. 


Or the many applications of electricity, one that is 
being gradually perfected is “ electric heating ” for 
domestic purposes. The advantages of this method 
of cooking were illustrated in the cookery experi- 
ments carried out at the Crystal Palace last year. 
In those experiments, however, it was found that the 
efficiency of the apparatus was small, and that the 
wires used were soon destroyed. We hear now that 
both these drawbacks have been overcome, the latter 
being remedied by applying a cement in a cold state, 
and doing away altogether with the asbestos and 
enamel. As to the commercial practicability of the 
method, the results are, so far, very promising. For 
cooking, the electrical oven was fuund to be abont 
10 per cent. cheaper than that ordinarily employed : 
but for heating water the electric stove could not 
compete with the usual uneconomical method. That 
the former apparatus is already in practical use is 
shown by the fact that there are now at least a 
dozen companies manufacturing it—a sign that the 


efliciency and low cost have been generally 
recognised. 


THE death of Marshal MacMahon, 

oBITUARY. though it has come in the fulness of 
his days, is an event which, but for 

the overshadowing incident of the Franco-Russian 
fétes, would have created a profound impressicn 
throughout Europe. As it is, Europe is managing to 
show how deeply it had appreciated the noble ex 
ample which this antique type of soldier set to his 
age in the midst of extraordinary corruptions, in- 
trigues, and national misfortunes. Old enemies and 
old allies of his country--Germany through its 
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Emperor, Italy through its King, the Czar of Russia, 
our own Queen, have combined in a testimony of 
esteem which is itself a notable concomitant to that 
singular truce which armed Europe is for the moment 
enjoying, and which M. Hervé, taking up an expres- 
sion of Admiral Avellan’s, has referred to as 
something “supernatural.” Marshal MacMahon’s 
funeral, moreover, instead of interfering with the 
Franco-Russian demonstration or being obscured by 
it, will, as it turns out, give a new effectiveness to 
that incident. He is to be buried with full pomp at 
the Invalides, and the Russian officers are to take 
part in the obsequies. They will thus, at the bier of 
one of the most brilliant of the Crimean heroes, 
manage gracefully to annul the last envious recol- 
lection which could mar the completeness of the 
brotherly sentiments which France and Russia 
are at present exchanging. This is not the 
place to criticise at length the career of such a 
man. We may, perhaps, have another opportunity 
of referring to it. But we may make one re- 
flection. We remark elsewhere that at present 
we are seeing France’s best side. In men like 
MacMahon and his old comrade Canrobert we see 
the best types of French character. But it is also 
pertinent to point out that in MacMahon we have 
a type of the best Irish character as it is often de- 
veloped under the sunshine of favourable conditions. 
Some correspondent has remarked that MacMahon 
disliked reference to his Irish descent. On the con- 
trary, he was intensely proud of it; and he 
was not only Irish by one, but by at least 
half a dozen strains. Men of such Irish stock as 
he have furnished leaders to the armies and states- 
men to the cabinets of several of the States of 
‘Europe. If there have been MacMahons and Lallys 
in France, there have been Taaffes in Austria and 
O'Reillys in Spain. Is it not astriking fact that such 
a stock has not been able to flourish in its own land? 
But a new day is coming for Irish genius on its 
native soil. 


Mr. CHARLES BELL Bircu, A.R.A., was known as 
a distinguished and prolific sculptor of portrait-busts 
and ideal groups. Colonel James Murray, as Govern- 
ment Secretary of the island of Jersey, had been for 
twenty-six years the real point of contact between 
the island authorities and the Home Office. Mr. W. 
F. Splatt, first Mayor of Torquay, had been pro- 
minent for many years in its public life, and had 
been a generous donor to the town. ; 


THE LIBERAL ATTITUDE. 


if many respects the most suggestive passage in 
Mr. Asquith’s excellent speech at Glasgow was 
that with which he concluded. Having lifted the 
veil of the vast prospect of social and industrial 
questions which will still await Parliament after the 
measures on our immediate programme have been 
passed, there is all the difference in the world, 
he said, in the success which attends the treatment 
of such questions “ according as they are approached 
in an attitude of hope or an attitude of despair.” 
He then very well described the attitude of the 
typical pessimistic Tory, like, say, Sir John Gorst, 
who takes up with “ Labour”’ because he thinks it a 
good ery, or like Lord Salisbury, who will yield 
the most revolutionary concessions if driven to 
it by the exigencies of party. “If it be true,” 
said Mr. Asquith, “that progress is an illusion, 
if the organised efforts of men to improve the 
conditions of life are nothing more and nothing 
better than an impulsive and credulous flight from 
known to unknown evils, why, then we will agree 
that it is wise for the rational man to lie back with 
folded hands, and to allow the current which 
carries the fortunes of us all to drift him where it 


will.” The similitude which Lord Salisbury used, in 
one of his delightful speeches, for this fatalistic 
method of progression was not drifting with a 
current, but rushing down a toboggan-slide. It was 
more characteristic and more exact ; especially as the 
occasion on which it was used was that evening in 
1887 when, about twenty-four hours after Mr. 
Goschen had protested, as with his dying breath, 
that Irish judicial rents were sacred, the genially 
reckless Prime Minister announced to the dumb- 
founded Lords his intention of bringing in a 
bill for breaking every judicial lease in Ireland. 
In his speech on Tuesday, Lord Salisbury gave 
another charming illustration of this remarkable 
habit of mind. He thus explained his position on 
the Parish Councils Bill, after abusing that measure 
to his heart’s content :—“ But, nevertheless, looking 
with the utmost contempt upon this view of amusing 
the rural parishes, and not believing that there is 
any very great possibility—I wish there was—of 
material improvements to be derived from these 
deliberations, I still think it is desirable to carry out 
the programme.” Even while Mr. Asquith was 
speaking, Lord Salisbury was furnishing him with a 
text. For this, Mr. Asquith went on to point out, is 
not the way in which the Liberal party looks upon 
the reforms which it undertakes, or the problems 
which confront it: ‘ We believe that in the history 
of our race and of our own country there is an in- 
creasing purpose, of which the larger abundance and 
the fairer apportionment of happiness is the end, and 
the associated energies of human beings in society and 
in the State are the means.” 

We select this passage from the Home Secre- 
tary’s speech not so much to comment on it as 
to point to it as a species of reflection with which 
Liberals may usefully exercise their thinking 
powers during the present period. Liberalism is 
just now very close upon one of the many turning- 
points of its career. There is looming up just beyond 
the limits of the path which it has so far defined a 
host of exigeant problems—some of them so near 
and so exigeant that they have thrust a gaunt 
face under its eyes. We all know this, and probably 
all are thinking of it. These problems must be met, 
and met by Liberalism, and met by Liberalism in its 
characteristic attitude of hope and confidence, if 
society is to be saved from many misfortunes, and 
if Liberalism itself is not to come to grief. It is not 
for us to drift into the unknown with folded arms. 
The mission of Liberalism is to go forward with light 
and leading. The very essence of its life is progress, 
movement, development. It is thus it fulfils its 
function for society. The method of Toryism is to 
resist, to allow the crude schemes of mere revo- 
lutionaries to accumulate and generate an irresistible 
momentum, and then, with a rush, to go down the 
toboggan-slide. Society in this country would have en- 
dured as many shocksas it has elsewhere if Liberalism 
were not here, to go between reaction and revolution 
and, thrusting one aside, lead the other into the road- 
way of sound reform. When Liberalism halts and 
fears, when it stands still, it belies the very law of its 
being. It is no longer Liberalism, and its fate is to 
be ground between the upper and the nether mill- 
stone. That fate has already overtaken it, or is on 
the point of overtaking it, in many Continental 
countries where Liberalism is a bastard growth, 
lacking that genius for development which has ever 
characterised it in England. The revision of the 
Constitution in Belgium has just produced the same 
results for the Liberal party there as the late elections 
did for Herr Richter’s Radicals in the German Reich- 
stag. Weare doing no more at present than pointing 
the moral of Mr. Asquith’s remarks. This isa matter 
as yet for earnest and deliberate thought rather than 
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for policies and programmes. There is nothing 
easier than to dogmatise about thes> problems, 
which have long been vexing the mind of every 
man of us who thinks; and perhaps a greater danger 
than calm resistance would be a rash advocacy of 
some of the wild and undigested schemes which 
doctrinaires and heedless propagandists so glibly 
recommend. As Mr. Asquith says, we are concerned 
with a complex historic society, which requires for 
its readjustment the finest insight and the most 
delicate touch, and these problems “can never be 
solved by declamation ; they will not yield to senti- 
ment; they will not even melt away under the glow 
of mere enthusiasm; and, least of all, can they be 
disposed of by vehemence of language and by violence 
of method.” The problems are there, however, and 
they must be met when the time comes. We are 
ourselves fully confident that Liberalism will be 
equal to them—equal with its accustomed masterli- 
ness and ease. The principle which at different 
epochs has proved its adaptability to the varying 
needs of society and the State—from the Revolution, 
through oligarchic Whiggery, through the Whiggery 
of Fox, through pre-Reform Liberalism, through post- 
Reform Radicalism, and now on to Democracy—is 
capable of leading us with safety through the new 
necessities of the future. Only, between now and 
the time for action, it will take Liberalism the best 
thought of its best intellects to devise the course to 
be steered. 

In the meantime our hands are full. Mr. Asquith 
outlined a programme of work which will occupy us 
in Pariiament until the next election, and possibly 
longer. Mr. Goschen cannot now complain that 
there is any ambiguity or mystification as to what 
the Government propose to do; and if there is to be 
any “‘ mixing of the issue,’’ it seems plain from Lord 
Salisbury’s speech that the Lords,-at his direction, 
mean to save the Government from any reproaches 
in the matter by mixing the issue themselves. To 
the threat to reject the Registration Bill which we 
had a few weeks ago from Mr. Goschen, Lord Salis- 
bury has now added, on their lordships’ behalf,a threat 
to reject the Employers’ Liability Bill, to emasculate 
the Parish Councils Bill, and possibly to include 
other items amongst “the causes of Mr. Gladstone’s 
dissatisfaction.” If this be their lordships’ line of 
action they will have admirably fulfilled the purposes 
of the Liberal plan of campaign as against themselves 
in setting themselves across the path of the British 
as well as of the Irish democracy. The Home Rule 
Bill, as we announced months ago, wiil not be re- 
introduced in the coming Session. We see no good 
purpose that could be served by sucha course. There 
are other ways, as Mr. Asquith pointed out, by 
which the question can be kept alive and progress 
made with it. Though the Bill be not introduced, 
what! Lord Salisbury calls the “ long ancestral prob- 
lem’’ will lie upon the House, and the necessity 
for Liberalism to get it out of the way will not 
diminish. It will probably be the last great task 
of political, as distinguished from social, reform 
which Liberalism will have to perform in the present 
period. Until it is performed neither the Liberal 
party nor the Imperial Parliament can proceed with 
unhampered faculties to face the great and arduous 
future that lies ahead of them. 


THE FRANCO-RUSSIAN DEMONSTRATIONS. 


fF we was badly beaten by the crowd in Paris 
for erying “ Down with Germany!” when the 
Russian officers were passing through the streets. 
This rough suppression of Chauvinism by the popu- 


lace is highly typical of the demonstration whose 
grace of enthusiasm has been carrying away M. 
Blowitz and all the Paris correspondents with its 
contagious charm. The effervescence has been going 
on now for over a week—not in Toulon and Paris 
only, but in nearly every town in France—and as 
yet nota word has been uttered capable of rendering 
the equilibrium of European peace less easy than it 
has been. On the contrary, the French nation has been 
givinga hundred evidences in the midst of its exuberant 
joy that peace is at present its most anxious con- 
cern. The newspapers, even those of the Boulevards, 
vie with each other in the earnestness of their pacific 
language ; and every little mayor and sub-prefect 
who at a local féle feels upon himself the responsi- 
bility of speaking for his country, copies the reassur- 
ing tone of the great officials. The Mayor of Paris, 
when officiating at the civil marriage between our 
Ambassador’s son and an American  senator’s 
daughter, took the occasion (doubtless upon a hint 
from the Quai d’Orsay) to say, with a truly French 
tact, that whatever her new ties might be, France 
did not forget her old friends. How far this 
peaceful and very becoming disposition is due 
to the influence of the Czar, and how far to the 
spontaneous sentiment of the people, it would be 
perhaps ungracious to inquire too curiously. Our 
own opinion is that it is due as much to one cause 
as the other. We are seeing the French people now 
in one of their best aspects. Their amour propre 
restored, they are in good-humour with themselves 
and the rest of the world, and are sincerely desirous 
of preserving so excellent a state of things. That 
the Czar’s pressure is powerful in the same direction 
only heightens the value of the guarantee. The 
fact remains at any rate, and it is a momentous one. 
It has already been accepted throughout Europe as a 
tranguillising influence. With the Continent still an 
armed camp, it is hard to talk very confidently of 
ultimate peace; but it is safe to say that peace- 
stock, to use the language of Capel Court, has risen 
many points since these demonstrations began. 

It is instructive to consider the French nation in 
its present mood. For the time being, it is the nation 
itself, and not its diplomats or politicians, whose 
voice we are hearing. It is delivering itself up— 
sometimes with an extravagance which betrays us 
phlegmatic islanders into a smile—to a moment of 
happiness such as it has not known for a generation. 
Some people profess not to understand why the 
French should fall into such transports ¢ propos, as 
they put it, of the visit of some Russian sailors. But 
the explanation is simple enough. It is not the 
Russian alliance, but her own complete recovery as a 
great nation, which France is signalising. It is the 
first day of full unclonded sunshine she has had. 
since the Terrible Year. For twenty-three years, in 
bitterness and isolation, nursing her wounded pride, 
she has laboured to rehabilitate herself. She has 
certainly accomplished great things. She has cleared 
off her war-indemnity ; she has steadily built up her 
army, until it is at length, in the opinion of many good 
judges, the most perfect in Europe; she has worked 


out her democratic salvation, in spite of countless 


difficulties from within and without, under the egis 
of the Republic. History has even relented to her, 
for, through the confession of Prince Bismarck him- 
self regarding the Ems despatch, it has transferred 
the stigma of having provoked the war from her to 
her enemy. And now she sees herself restored to 
equality in the face of European combinations, and 
her isolation ended, by what is to all intents and 
purposes a defensive league with her most powerful 
possible ally on the Continent. There is nothing to 
wonder at in her outburst of joyous self-conscious- 
ness. And there is nothing to fear. Quite the 
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contrary. A France restored to gaiety and self-satis- 
faction is a more propitious factor in the European 
concert than a France humiliated and sulking. 
But for the sinister blunder of partitioning French 
territory in 1870, the cause of all the colossal 
armaments and wasted milliards since, we might 
have had a France so restored within five years of 
the war. The people of England have no reason to 
feel anything but pleasure at the recovery of a 
brilliant nation whose democracy and generous love 
of freedom constitute a standing claim upon our 
natural sympathies. 

We trust the visit of our fleet to Taranto at the 
same moment as the visit of the Russian squadron 
to Toulon will not, by any misunderstanding as to its 
meaning, mar the effect of the excellent expressions of 
feeling which have emanated from the British Press 
during the week. We have asserted again and again 
that the visit has no political significance, but it 
begins to seem too much to hope that it will wholly 
escape being misinterpreted. The coincidence is too 
striking. ‘The attempts that have been made to ex- 
ploit it in Italy we know, and now the German Press 
repudiates our disclaimer, and would have it that we 
are secretly bound to the Triple Alliance. ‘It is 
not a pure accident,” says the Vossiche Zeitung, “that 
Europe to-day speaks, and must speak, the names of 
Toulon and Taranto in one breath.” This only con- 
firms us in the view which we have already expressed, 
that the timing of this visit to Taranto with the 
exact date of the Franco-Russian festival was an 
injudicious step. Since our mouth is full of 
protestations that it means nothing at all, it 
would have been wiser to have postponed 
it. If it be intended to carry some signifi- 
cance, it would have been still wiser to have 
chosen a moment when the desired effect might 
be as well produced without England’s appear- 
ing in the invidious réle of skeleton at a rather 
agreeable feast. It is by such methods of louche 
diplomacy that we secure for ourselves the maximum 
of distrust and ill-feeling with the minimum of 
prestige and effect. We only hope that the episode 
is not going to be crowned by our figuring in a sort 
of Cronstadt at Spezia, with an Austrian as well.as 
an Italian squadron to rejoice over us, and King 
Humbert in the harbour enacting the part of the 
Czar. Should such a display come off just as the 
Franco-Russian f/tes are culminating, we shall have 
done about the utmost in our power to give a 
handle to provocateurism and to fill everybody with 
misgiving and doubt as to our intentions. Happily 
-our national policy as between the Triple Alliance on 
the one hand and France and Russia on the other is 
perfectly clear, and happily the House of Commons 
will be meeting in a fortnight, when it ought 
to be made clearer. The time has come when 
it will be much more wholesome that our foreign 
policy should experience more of the pressure of the 
tirm will of the people, and drift less obscurely and 
ambiguously upon lines laid down for it by Ministers 
of past Administrations and persons over whom the 
public has nocontrol. Wehave a policy—atraditional 
policy—dictated not by ephemeral circumstances but 
by our history and our position. Itsmain principle has 


not differed in the least since Bolingbroke thus tersely | 


summed it up nigh two hundred years ago: “Our 
true interests require that we should take few engage- 
ments on the Continent, and never those of 
making a land war, unless the conjunction be such 
that nothing Jess than the weight of Great Britain 
can prevent the scales of power from being quite 
overturned.” Independent neutrality and the main- 
tenance of our fheedous and prestige in the Mediter- 
ranean are to-day the two planks of our policy so far 
as the Continent is concerned. It is no part of our 


business to look forward to an entangling alliance 
with either of the present groups of Continental 
Powers. We had enough of playing second-fiddle to 
France in the Crimea. We have no intention of 
playing fourth-fiddle now to the Triple Alliance. 


THE PROSPECT IN ITALY. 


{IXTEEN months ago the Ministry of Signor 
Giolitti, on its accession to power, was announced 
as a Ministry of All the Talents, headed by the ablest 
and most practical of Italian financiers. It was to 
make the expenditure balance the revenue without 
either introducing any new tax, or reducing the 
army, or diminishing any of those superfluous func- 
tionaries who—or, rather, whose relatives—are the 
standing menace of every Italian Cabinet. The 
first of these hopes was soon abandoned. We heard 
of a monopoly of petroleum, as we had before heard 
of an increased tax on matches. Nothing else, as 
we remarked at the time, seemed still taxable. The 
Ministry waited and incubated, and occasionally 
announced that they were about to take energetic 
steps for establishing equilibrium in the national 
finances. The obscure town of Dronero, in the con- 
stituency of the Premier, has been selected for the 
revelation of their scheme. Here, on Wednesday 
afternoon, the Cabinet were entertained at a banquet, 
and Signor Giolitti unfolded his programme—which 
had been meanwhile somewhat discounted by the 
semi-official announcement that it would be “ based 
on the principles of positive Socialism.” Put shortly 
it amounts to this. The army is not to be reduced 
further, nor have we any specific information as to 
reductions in the Civil Service. But the well-to-do 
classes—all, in short, whose incomes are above £200 
a year—are to be subjected to a progressive income 
tax, and their properties to a progressive death- 
duty. Moreover, to evade the high premium on 
gold the Customs duties are to be paid in that 
metal—in other words, are to be increased by 
about twelve per cent. No more loans are to 
be contracted abroad; State bonds, if possible, are 
to be tempted home; and the only large reduction 
of expenditure compatible with the policy of the 
present Government has already been effected long 
ago—that on railway extension, which, while it 
locks up capital in the present, is, if it be only 
well planned, among the best investments that 
Italy could possibly make. 

This is a gloomy outcome of the cogitations of a 
Prime Minister who when he appeared was saluted 
as a kind of avatar of the Deity of Sound Finance. 
It is not much improved by his assurance that the 
incident at Aigues-Mortes shows that the Govern- 
ments of Europe are generally desirous of peace ; 
that the Italian bonds now placed abroad will be 
bought back by Italian savings; or that there has 
been a reduction of 38 per cent. in four years in the 
Army Estimates, now at the lowest possible point con- 
sistent with the maintenance of the Triple Alliance. 
The process has left the army (as the Crispine 
correspondent of the Times opportunely shows) 
almost too weak even for the police duty now de- 
manded of it. It is notorious that the Government 
has just attempted by elaborate restrictions on the 
payment of the coupons of its bonds to check the 

ractice common among Italian holders of those 
Cade of sending them abroad for payment in 
order to secure their dividends in gold. Similar 
restrictions were attempted before the nominal 
resumption of specie payments. They proved 
futile then; it is not likely they will succeed now. 
The upper classes, be it remembered, are already 
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taxed to more than 25 per cent. of their incomes. 
Local taxation in Italy is a serious item, owing to 
the passion of the municipalities for smartening up 
their ancient monuments in defiance of a more culti- 
vated taste, for electric light at fancy prices, and for 
sanitary arrangements of a well-intentioned but 
mostly quite ineffective type. Moreover, the Govern- 
ment has a very serious difficulty on its hands in Sicily, 
where there are some 300,000 agricultural labourers 
organised in Socialist societies, and where a sort of 
hierarchy of rack-renters and agrarian sweaters 
crushes down or drives to brigandage one of the most 
backward and dangerous populations in Europe. 
This stands quite apart from the Anarchist move- 
ment, which has just notified itself afresh by a bit of 
incendiarism in Rome. Both movements have an 
economic origin. Italy’s great want is capital. She 
has quarrelled with her chief banker abroad; and 
now her only hope of immediate safety is a tax 
checking saving athome. Under these circumstances 
a State pension fund and similar measures con- 
templated for the relief of Italian workmen are as 
court-plaster to a cancer, and the fair promises of 
the Government are mere empty words. 

Four years ago a certain famous article described 
the participation of Italy in the Triple Alliance as a 
gigantic piece of political tomfoolery. Everything 
that has happened since has proved the truth of 
*Outidanos’”’ conclusion. Last week we published 
some words of warning on the international relations 
of Italy in politics and finance. We are glad to see 
that the Secolo of Milan—one of the ablest of Italian 
newspapers, which is, moreover, the organ of the 
only political party in Italy which has any visible 
principles left—reproduced them next day in a 
lengthy telegraphic summary, with comments in 
entire agreement both with ourselves and the sound 
economic policy which Italian Radicals advocate, 
and which every other party in Italy persistently 
ignores. Is it too much to hope, as all true friends 
of Italy have long hoped, that Italy may at last ex- 
tricate herself fromthe pitof shame and debt in which, 
according to the Secolo, she has been placed by her 
own sons? Nobody is likely to attack her, unless it 
be the Abyssinian Emperor Menelek. The prospect 
of peace for the present in Europe, as Sigaor Giolitti 
announced, and as the Toulon /¢les, after all, 
indicate, has decidedly brightened in the last few 
days. Nobody supposes that Italy, in her present 
condition, will make war wantonly; but she may 
easily be reduced to such a pass that war may be 
the best excuse available for an inevitable bank- 
ruptcy. It is not altogether too late to draw back. 
It must be remembered that the majority of the 
electorate in Italy never votes at all, and that 
much of it is an unknown quantity—kept out of 
‘A by the disapproval of the Vatican. In 
ocal politics, however, as Signor Giolitti notices, 
the abstention is disappearing fast. What if the 
Vatican were to send in these masses to support a 
policy of common-sense—of peace, retrenchment, and 
the reduction of overgrown armaments? Failing 
these, will not the classes who are hardest hit by the 
new taxation curb the “megalomania”’ of the 
Court and the Army, return to a policy of common- 
sense, and leave no ground for the fear that the 
embarrassments of Italy are for the present the 
greatest danger of Europe ? 


THE TRUST CRISIS. 


4 igo Trust crisis is following the currency crisis 
in the United States, the banking panic in 
Australia, and the other disasters which have come 
with such rapidity one after another since 1890. 


It will be in the recollection of our readers that 
during the three or four years immediately preceding 
the Baring collapse, over thirty Trusts were formed, 
with capitals aggregating over forty millions sterling. 
The Trusts were intended to spare investors the 
trouble of inquiring into and selecting securities for 
themselves. It was represented that the directors of 
the Trust companies were all men of great knowledge 
and experience in the City, and of high character ; 
that they would be able, therefore, to invest the 
money entrusted to them to much better advantage 
than the ordinary public could do for themselves ; 
that they would buy an immense number of securities, 
some —— a small return, some moderate, and 
some high, and that the average would be better 
than the ordinary investor could get for himself, 
while to all the members of the Trust the whole 
investment would be much safer. It is quite possible 
that, had moderation been exercised, a few Trusts 
might really have been advantageous. It is at 
least conceivable that a dozen or so gentlemen of 
great eminence and high moral character, and with 
great experience on the Stock Exchange, might have 
consented to sit on the Boards of two or three Trusts, 
and to have given their time without much remunera- 
tion for the benefit of the shareholders. But that 
thirty Trusts could have found a sufficient number of 
competent directors was clearly out of the question. 
It was evident, too, their competition with one 
another would drive the more reckless into bad 
business of all kinds. Unfortunately, too, the 
success with which the earlier Trusts were placed 
induced unscrupulous promoters to establish others 
merely for the sake of the profit; and it is to be 
feared likewise that Trusts in many cases were 
started with no other object than to enable the 
embarrassed financial houses and the unscrupulous 
promoters to place securities which the public refused 
to take. 

It was not long, then, until some of the 
Trusts began to fall into discredit; and the 
discredit has been deepening ever since the Baring 
crisis. As already said, the Trusts were formed 
during a period of reckless speculation, when 
prices were unduly high; and the Trust directors 
invested the funds at the prices of the time. There 
is, perhaps, little blame attaching to them for that. 
They were bound to invest the money subscribed. 
But if they had been alive to their responsibilities 
they would have understood that the extravagant 
prices of those days could not be maintained, and 
they would therefore have formed large reserves to 
provide against the depreciation that was sure to 
ensue. Unfortunately the system of Founders’ 
shares prevented the Boards of Directors from doing 
this. The Founders were entitled to all profits above 
a certain fixed proportion, and in too many cases the 
profits were distributed to the very last penny. No 
reserve fund, or, at all events, no sufficient reserve 
fund, was set aside ; and sometimes, it is now proved, 
even capital was drawn upon. This danger has been 
long foreseen and often commented upon. But in 
too many cases there was no possibility of proving 
that the investments were bad, because the directors. 
refuse to make known to the shareholders how they 
had invested their money. They alleged that if they 
publishedalist of theirinvestments they wouldthereby 
enable competitors to “cut into” their business. 
And, strange as it may appear, they induced their 
shareholders to allow them to invest their money 
without telling them how it is employed, at what 

rices, or whether serious losses have been incurred. 
Bince the break-down of Messrs. de Murrieta & Co., 
the discredit into which the Trusts have fallen has 
deepened. Several Trusts promoted by the Trustees, 
Executors, and Securities Insurance Corporation 
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